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L. 9:93: 


8 To THE 


Moderate and Unprejudiced READERS, 


GENTLEMEN, 


W OFFER this little eſſay to your examination. 
If it wants protection, it may expect more 
1 from you, than from any other fort of 
readers. | 
To whom but you, could I venture to preſent a 
work where every kind of erudition is wanting“? a 
work where there are no citations out of authors, 
nor in ſhort any thing that paſſes under the name of 
authorities? What can be more flat and inſipid than 
ſuch a book, to profeſſed ſcholars, to thoſe men of 
polite literature, who know how to enrich their pro- 
ductions with ſuch things? I muſt own however, it 
is not only the learned who require authorities, but 
alſo the unlearned. They look upon him to be a 
very raſh man who dares to think by himſelf, or to 
ſuſpe& that our anceſtors could poſſibly be miſtaken. 
It would be in vain to tell them, we appeal to the 
authority of good ſenſe : in their opinion, good ſenſe 
is an exceptionable judge. 


Let us explain this, that it may not be miſtaken for 
the affected modeſty of the author. We mean here by 
erudition only what is afterwards expreſſed by the words 
citations, authorities, and in general, whatever ſavours of 


ſtudy and ſchool-learning. 
| | A 2 
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I know, gentlemen, you have a very different way 
of thinking ; the antiquity and vogue of an opinion, 
give it no weight with you : you are not afraid of 
making a thorough enquiry inte the truth or falſhood 
of received opinions ; you know by experience, that 
ſuch an enquiry never hurts truth ; it only deſtroys 
error, which is the very thing you aim at. 

I have, therefore, no reaſon to fear, that what 
may be new, or ſingular in this Work, will offend 
you merely on that account, 

Nor do I think it neceſſary to aſk your indulgence, 
for the irregularities which you will doubtleſs obſerye 
in this book, It is inconſiſtent with your character, 
to cavil about what is mere form. Want of method, 
a negligent ſtile, unuſual expreſhons, paſs not with 
you for unpardonable crimes. You go ſtrait to the 
poiat ; and judge of a work by the ſubſtance and real 
worth of it. You perfectly ſee how far the conſe- 
quences of principles laid down as fundamental, will 
carry one: and by this touchſtone, you judge of 
what is good or evil, of the good or bad impreſſion, 
which a book may make upon the minds of men. 

I do not think, gentlemen, that 1 ought to aſk 
your protection for this eſſay; value it juſt as it de- 
ſerves. IF it tends not to promote the general good, 
if the conſequences of it are dangerous, condemn it 
without mercy. Should that happen, I now promiſe, 
that I will moſt readily ſubmit, and ſhall continue to 
be, as 1 am at preſent, with the greateſt eſteem, 


8 Gentlemen, your moſt humble, etc, 
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ALETTER from the Anthor to the Editors, 
to give them ſome Idea of bis Work. 


GENTLEMEN, 


T is reaſonable to give you ſome idea of the 
work, which I offer you : you will thereby judge, 
whether it is proper for you to publiſh it. 

I ought firſt to tell you what gave occaſion to it. 
It was the difficulty which you will find in the begio- 
ping of this work, and which was ſtarted to the au- 
thor by ſeveral perſons, concerning the principle of a 
ſelf-ſufficient Being . It is objected to him that by 
this ſame principle, the pretended free-thinkers eu- 
deavour to ſap the foundation of religion, and even 
to ruin morality, or, at leaſt, to indulge themſelves 
in ſuch an exceſſive freedom, as degenerates into li- 
dertiſm. 1 

Some of the conſequences they deduce from this 
principle are here examined; conſequences which at 
firſt view, are ſomewhat FR as and ſeem to flow 
pretty naturally from the principle of the ſelf-ſuffici- 
eat Being. 

But when we come to view the matter cloſely, we 
are led very naturally to conſequences quite oppolite 
to the former; for we are led to conclude, that the 
principle of the ſelf-ſufficient Being far from ſapping 
the foundation of religion, or tending to the ruin of 
morality, is the firmeſt baſis of both, 

I go (till farther, and atiempt to prove that the 
religion eſſential to man, can have no other founda- 


* A principles which he had laid down in the introdue- 
tion to the book of the fourteenth letters, 
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tion; that every particular opinion, which is inde- 


pendent of that principle, or may be oppoſite to it, 
is foreign to the eſſential religion. \ 
This is a general idea of the deſign of the whole ( 
work, | | 0 
It will not, perhaps, be well underſtood for what 
this deſign can be uſeful. Let us explain it. c 
We obſerve, that men are conſiſtent in the affairs t 
of life, but not in what concerns religion, Upon * 
enquiring into the reaſon of it, we find it to be this, | 
| That they have an entire certainty with regard to the t 
affairs of life, and have very little certainty in mat - j 
| ters of religion. | v 
| We examine whether no remedy can be found for a 
N this inconvenience; whether religion be not ſuſcepti- t 
1 ble of a kind of evidence, of a certainty proportion- 
able to the nature of moral things. j 
We obſerve, that there can be no certainty but iv I! 
that which is evidently founded on very ſimple and b 
unqueſtonable principles. 8 
And as all true principles muſt depend upon one 
only principle, to this we have recourſe as to the root f. 
or ſtock that bears all the branches. 10 
This only principle is that of a ſelf ſufficient 1 
Being. t 
la general, the author's whole ſyſtem turns upon a tl 
ſingle propoſition *, which is no ſooner advanced, n 
than good ſenſe embraces it. 4 


The propoſition is, that every relation between h 
two intelligent beings is neceſſarily founded in the 
nature of both. Now religion is eſſentially no more 


than a relation between God and man, It can 5 
therefore be founded only in the nature of theſe 8 
two beings. 3 


* This propeſition is found in the body of the work, of 
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From hence the author thinks it may juſtly be con- 
cluded, that every point of doctrine, every opinion, 
which is evidently oppoſite, as well to the nature of 
God, as to that of man, ought to be deemed falſe, 
or at leaſt foreign to the eſſential religion. 

Theſe are the concluſions, which ſerve in the mn 
of the work, as a rule or ſtandard, for judging of the 
truth or falſhood of the different ſubjects that come 
under examination. 

Had the author begun theſe letters with a a 
to make a book of them, he would doubtleſs have 
placed this propoſition in the beginning of it, This 
would have been a text very fruitful in conſequences, 
and would have enabled him to diſcard every thing 
that the ſame rule could not admit, 

But having at firſt propoſed only to anſwer the ob- 
jections which were ſtarted to him, he was thereby 
led into digreſſions, which probably would not have 
been thought neceſſary, had he laid down a methodi- 
cal plan. 

Though this work is not written in a ſyſtematical 


form, it may be perceived, notwithſtanding a ſort of 


irregularity which prevails in it, that it contains a 
ſyſtem connected in all its parts; and it is beſides eaſy 
to perceive, that the connection of this ſyſtem is not 


the effect of art, but is the natural reſult of the unity 
and ſimplicity of the principles, or rather of the prin- 


ciple upon which it is built. Accordingly the author 


has not diſcovered the whole chain of his work, but 


in proportion as the conſequences offered. themſelves, 


One of his firſt ideas with regard to religion, and 


which evidently follows from the principles which he 


embraces, is, that religion muſt be within the reach' 
of man, and at the fame time bear a relation to the 
natural capacity with which the Author of his being, 

: in, 
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has endowed him. This being laid down, he firſt 

infers, that the religion eſſential to man muſt be fim- 

ple, evident, free from all contradiction; that it muſt 
_ exclude every thing either falſe or imaginary ; that it 

cannot require any man to ſtrain his belief to what ſa- 
vours of an impoſlibility, much leſs to what ſavours 

of a contradiction, 

This is what the whole work relates to. But one 
obſervation muſt be made, viz. that the author finds 


1 _ r 8 


it a harder taſk to deſtroy error, than eſtabliſh truth. 
And indeed to begin with removing error, would : 
| perhaps be the ſureſt and leaſt equivocal way to ar- ( 
1 rwe at truth. If we were ſo happy as to ſucceed in 
q this attempt, truth would appear of itſelf; there 1 
: would be no need of Jabouring much to diſcover it. t 
It will be eaſily conceived, that an idea of religi- 
on, as I defined it, muſt meet with great oppoſition ſi 
from prejudice, and opinions vulgarly received. And tl 
this gives occaſion to ſome inquiries, which the Bn. 


eſſential religion might very well diſpenſe with *, 
Men, when they go off from the end which they 
ought to propoſe, take many uſeleſs turns and wind- 


ings : we ate, as it were, forced to follow them th 
through the ſame windings, when we undertake to 

bring them back to that end. This has occaſioned | vi 
all the digreſſions, which the author was obliged to ne 
make. -- 00 
To begin with throwing aſide prejudice, ,he fap> mi 
poſes a man who never had any inſtructor in matters bo 
of religion; a man who conſults himſelf, to diſcover — 
| U 

* This remark may be found in the twenty-ſeventh | 
letter. Notwithſtanding the inconvenience of repetition, Cl, 
we think fit to place it here; becauſe it is very proper for * 


the beginning, and the reader mult wait a long white, be- 
fore he comes to that letter, 
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the cauſe and end of his being, and who, purſuing 
this examination, is led from one conſequence to 
another, to own a firſt Being, a ſupreme cauſe, / 

Hereupon this man is introduced into ſociety, and 
is attentive to what paſſes in it, The mixture- of 
good and evil, the confuſion which he ſees prevailing 
there, lead him to new remarks, to concluſions of 2+ 
nother kind. 

We afterwards come to examine how-we * pre- 
pare ſuch a man for embracing the revealed or chriſti- 
an religion ; and we conclude, 2 00 
other way but that of examination. 

For this purpoſe we propoſe two diſſerent me- 
thods: the firſt, founded upon the authority which 
the written revelation may receive from the external 
and miraculous teſtimonies which attended at: the 
ſecond, founded upon an authority from itſelf, from 
the characters of truth, which every unprejudiced 
man may diſcover in it, We obſerve that the firſt 
method is liable to many inconveniencies, that it gives 
thoſe who love diſputing an opportuuity of raiſing end- 
kfs difficulties; and . we reſolve to follow 
the latter, 

What we firſt lay down, is the policy of a di- 
vine revelation. Afterwards we examine the uſcful- 
neſs of it; we ſhew that it would anſwer ſeveral 
good purpoſes; and from thence we come to exa- 
mine, whether it is true that what is contained in the 
book, called written revelation, may really be advan- 
tageous to man. In that book, we obſerve ſeveral 
ſubjects: 

Firſt, the hiſtorical, or relations of fads. 2dly, 
Clear and undoubted truths, to which common ſenſe 


bears teſtimony, 3dly, Things acceſſary intermixed 


with obſcurity, and the end of which is not evident. 
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Achly, laſtly, Things utterly obſcure, which are cal- 
led myſteries. - - 
We. paſs ſlightly over what concerns the hiſtorical 
ſubjects. We do not dwell long on the truths, which 
are clear and undoubted ; beſides that they prove 
themſelves, the whole of this work having no other 
foundation, we are obliged to have often recourſe to 
them *. The truths of the third claſs furniſh matter 
for a long examination. By things called acceſſary, 
and the end of which is not diſcovered, we mean all 
thoſe counſels which ſeem harſh, the practice of 
which is very difficult, and the juſtice or uſefulneſs of 
which do not appear at firſt ſight, | 
Here we go back to a principle, which was already 
laid down, namely, that the free and intelligent ca- 
pacity, with which God had indued man, is of ſuch 
a nature, that it is impoſſible for him to acquieſce in 
what appears to him unjuſt. From thence we con- 
clude, that unleſs we find a means of vindieating theſe 
evangelical counſels, from the harſhneſs imputed to 
them, nothing would be more unreaſonable, than to 
require any man to acquieſce in them. We proceed 


ef 4.5, 4 


further, and affirm, that God will never require it, 


that it would be diſowning his own workmanſhip, and 
rendering uſeleſs the moſt excellent faculties where- 
with he has induced human nature; namely intelli- 
gence and liberty. 

We afterwards examine the counſels of Jeſus 
Chriſt, thoſe which run counter to the moſt favourite 
inclinations, which attack our love of falſe pleaſures, 
of riches, honours, etc. It is not denied, but that 
ſuch maxims ſeem to be too rigorous, And when 


And even ſo often, that ſeveral people may take it for 
xepetition., 


v 
K 
f 
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we join to theſe, the maxims which invite us to take 
up the croſs, and to ſuffer perſecution, here we aſk 
ourſclves, what pleaſure a Being ſupremely good can 
take, not only in forbidding men the ſweeteſt ſatis- 
factions of life, but likewiſe in loading them with real 
puniſhments ? Thus far it is impoſſible to find any 


juſtice in ſuch a conduct. 


From thence we paſs to a more particular exami- 
nation, We repeat a remark, which had been al- 
ready made upon the uſe of revelation ; viz. that it 
is poſhble, revelation may be, with regard to men, 
what education is with reſpe& to children, We 
then come to another remark ; viz. that the educa- 
tion which is beſtowed upon children, relates much 
more to the future than the preſent time ; that in 
this laſt reſpect, it comprehends a thouſand painful 
things, which it is very difficult to practiſe, which 

curb the inclinations of children, ſubdue their deſires, 
aud the uſe and juſtice of which they are far from 
owning. 

This obſervation may, in ſome meaſure, ſhew us, 
that it would not be impoſſible to juſtify the evange- 
lical counſels, Could we demonſtrate, that they re- 
late to another time, to a period of greater impor- 
tance to man than that of this life, the end of cheſe 
counſels would be no longer ambiguous, 

In the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth letters, 
we enter into a farther examination of this point. 
Theſe letters will not diſpleaſe thoſe who have a taſte 
for truth, and who prefer what is uſeful, to what is 
merely curious. 

The thirteenth, fourteenth, and bficcpth e 
treat of the ſubjeQs of the laſt claſs ; namely, things 
which are obſcure or myſterious, I think, it is bet» 


ter to refer the reader to thoſe letters, than to give 
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an extract of them here, I ſhall only obſerve, that 
if the divines of different parties could reſolve to con- 
ſider in the ſame light, all the impenetrable paſſages 
of ſcripture, many Giriions and controverſies would 
be ended. 

After the examination of things which are obſcure, 
we are led to that of a queſtion, which is not free 
from obſcurity ; viz. concerning faith. And in ef- 
fe, it muſt be a very knotty queſtion, ſince no ſub- 
ject in the world has occaſioned more controverſies, 
more diſſenſions among divines, and more reciprocal 
accuſations of hereſy We are therefore obliged to 
pave a way for ourſelves. The reaſon of this is not 
difficult to be found. It is, that what we call beaten 
paths, croſs one another, they are all oppoſite, and 
neceſſarily deſtroy each other: and if we would give 
credit to the ſticklers for theſe oppoſite paths, what 
would reſult from their ſuffrages collected together? 
what could it be but this, that we muſt beware 
of chuſing any of them, ſince they all lead to error *. 
This cannot be denied, they ought to prove what 
they advance, and we mult determine accordingly. 
We do ſo to the beſt of our power, without being 
ſcrupulous to avoid ſingularity, fince it is . in- 
evitable here. 

But will not this new path be in the ſame caſe 
with the others ? will it not be liable to the ſame in- 


If we take theſe ſuffrages on the negative ſide, it is 
evident that they exclude each other. It is true, that if 
we take the ſame ſuffrages on the poſitive-ſide, it would 
follow, that we muſt chuſe at once the moſt oppoſite paths. 
Now, as this is impoſſible, we are obliged to take them on 
the negative- ſide. 
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-conveniencies ? this we muſt leave undecided, and the 
reader may inform himſelf of it f. 


We are come now to the end of the firſt part, 
which contains twenty letters. The ſecond contains 
as many; and as it is preceded by a kind of adver- 
tiſement, or preliminary diſcourſe, giving an idea of 
end which the author propoſed in it, I need not 
ſpeak of it here. | 

This little ſketch, gentlemen, ſhould give you the 
curioſity to ſee the whole manuſcript, it will not be 
difficult to tranſmit it to you. 

1 have thought it unneceſſary to ſpeak to you con- 
cerning the ſtile, The only thing, which it is fit to 
tell you before-hand, is, that certain expreſſions, 
which I have uſed to make myſelf underſtood, may 
not exactly agree with the rules of language. Thoſe, 
who are ſkilled in that ſubject, will eaſily obſerve, 
that the author is not; but they may likewiſe ob- 
ſerve, that though he ſometimes makes uſe of unuſual 
expreſſions, he does not confound his ideas. 

One thing further muſt be ſaid, namely, that upon 
reading the firſt letter, wherein we anſwer the diffi- 
culties ſtarted by the free-thinkers, it might be ex- 
pected that the ſequel would likewiſe concern them, 
or at leaſt, a conſiderable part of it would be imploy- 
ed againſt them, But we ſay no more of them. It 
is trüe this appears irregular ; and we have accord- 
ivgly obſerved, that the author is not methodical. 
However, this work, without attacking the free- 
thinkers directly, may indirectly ſtrike at their prin- 
ciples'; and this will 9 in the following intro- 


+ Sce the ſ:xteemth and following letters, to the end of 
the firſt part. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


EVER was infidelity more ſtrongly attacked 
than it has been in our days: but do we ſee 
the number of unbelievers diminiſhed on that ac- 
count ? the contrary ſeems rather to be true, and 
that the more they perceive weapons hammered out 
and prepared againſt them, the more ſtrenuous efforts 
do they make to put themſelves in a poſture of de- 
fence. The bare title of a book, which ſeems to 
point at them, is a ſufficient warning for them to be 
on their guard: far from being convinced upon read» 
ing it, they know before hand, every thing that they 
are to ſay in anſwer to it. 

The truth is, that the ordinary' proofs which are 
taken from external evidences or miracles, are trite 
arguments, the force of which they can eaſily evade. 

Whatever relates to facts very diſtant from our 
time, to them appears highly ſuſpicious. We are not 
to be ſurprized at this; fince even the things which 
happen in our days, provided the leaſt extraordinary 
circumſtance attend them, are but very little credited. 
The reaſon alleged for this ſort of incredulity, is the 
little (ſtreſs that is to be laid on bare e on 
what they call public reports. 1 


® It is to be obſerved, that a man who pleads a cauſe, 
will never be convinced by the pleadings of his adverſary. 
The caſe in queſtion is pretty much the ſame. 


| 
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It is known for an unqueſtionable truth, that pre- 
tended facts, atteſted by men worthy of credit, who 
gave themſelves out for eye witneſſes of them, after 
being more ſtrictly enquired into by the very ſame 
perſons, have been diſcovered by them to be falſe. 

The reaſon is, that theſe well meaning people 
were deceived by the artiſice of thoſe whoſe intereſt 
it was to impoſe upon them. 

There are numberleſs inſtances of this kind. What 
we call hear-ſay, becomes every day more liable to 
ſuſpicion, We often find, that in a great city, one 
whole quarter of it ſhall ring with the noiſe of a pte- 
tended event, that is faid to have happened in ano- 
ther quarter, where it has not been ſo much as heard 
Gr; 

Examples of the like nature have produced ſuch an 
effect, that many people know not whether they ought 
to believe their ow eyes: and it is very certain, that 
if the queſtion was to be about ſome effect that ſhould 
ſeem to have any miraculous circumſtance in it, they 
would not rely upon what they ſee . 


Although it could be ſuppoſed, that miracles might be 
wrought in our days, exactly like thoſe mentioned in the 
goſpel, we have all the reaſon in the world to preſume that 
little credit would be given to them. What proof can we 
draw from the raiſing of a dead man to life, or the healing 
of ſick perſons? perhaps it may be all a trick. Or granting 
that it is not, what hinders but that it may be the effect of 
ſome natural cauſs? this pretended dead man who riſes again, 
was only in a lethargy, and not actually dead: there is 
nothing more common than inſtances of this kind. As 
for the ſudden cures of divers diſtempers, nature alone 
is ſufficient to work them; ſhe has. ſuch revolutions, and 
now and then ſuch exccptions to the ordinary rules, as bor- 


der ſomewhat upon miracles. Now to be well aſſured that 


ſuch or ſuch effects are true miracles, a man ſhould be able 
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In general, we might divide the world into two 
oppoſite claſſes, The more that ſuch as come under 
the denomination of the vulgar, ſhew themſelves 
ready to be caught by the marvellous, and- to give 
headlong into-what has the leaſt appearance of it ; the- 
more do perſons who diſtinguiſh themſelves from the 
vulgar, and who have the uſe of thinking, incline to- 
the contrary extreme *. 

We have therefore no reaſon to be ſurprized, if 
the proofs which are drawn from fads, make but a 
ſmall impreſſion on the- minds of- men-in this age.. 
With reſpect to religion eſpecially, they have taken a 
different turn ; and if we would be. favourably heard 
by them, we mult ſuppoſe them ſuch as they really 
are, and take hold of them where we can. 

I am ftrongly inclined to believe, that if religion 
can be repreſented to them in ſuch a light as to make 
them reverence and eſteem it, this will never be by. 
grounding it. on-proofs of a foreign nature : it can 
only be by an authority taken from urſelf, independent 
of any o:her, and: which in that reſpe& may be liable 
to no equivocation. | 


to demonſtrate, that neither fraud nor nature could be the 
cauſe of them. 

* Such is the diſpoſition of men now-a days, of thoſe, 
I mean, who are allowed to have the greateſt ſhare of good' 
ſenſe. As for the multitude, they will ever be blindly 
ciedulous, they want no proofs. But ſince the queſtion is 
here about perſons who are delicate on this head, about 
perſons who love to ſift every thing thoroughly by them: 
ſelves, it would be ridiculous for a man to pretend to make 
ſach proofs as are drawn from facts that happened 16 or 17 
centuries ago, paſs with them for good-ones ; ſince they 
would even diſallow of proofs grounded on facts that hap» 


pen in our own time, 


p 
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In effect, there is a great difference between em- 


| bracing truth for the ſake of its own evidence, and 
acquieſcing in the teſtimony which other men give to 


it. An example will make the thing more plain. 

You preſent a maſs of gold to me, and produce 
the certificate of a croud of anceſtors, all of them 
remarkable for their integrity, who affirm it to be 
real. gold, and who, as we ſhall ſuppoſe beſides, could 
not have been miſtaken in the matter. 

If the maſs in queſtion was of ſmall value, I might 
very poſhbly content myfelf with this kind of teſti- 
mony, without troubling myſelf much about tho- 
roughly examining it. 

But if it was a thing on which my whole fortune 
depended, it is very certain, that no atteſtation of 
this ſort would ſatisfy me, and that I would ſeek 
other proofs, In that caſe, I ſhould anſwer you 
thus : 

Without pretending to invalidate the teſtimonies 
which you bring to convince me that this metal is 
real gold, I would aſk you whether it was not poſh- 
ble for us to judge of it by our own eyes, in the 
ſame manner as our anceſtors judged of it by theirs ? 
I repeat it once more; have not we in our own 
hands a ſure way of diſtinguiſhing falſe gold from 
true, without leaving any room for a miſtake ? if 
this be the caſe, as it certainly is, I conclude thyt 
I mult bring it to the trial; I aſk no other teſtimo- 
nies. 

The queſtion is then, whether truth. has not ** 
marks about itſelf, by which we may know, and diſ- 
cern it, without having recourſe to any foreign au- 
thority whatſoever, | 

Suppoſing this to be the cafe, will not referring 
men to fuch a trial be the ſureſt method cf pug 

B 3 
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to work, eſpecially if we are to deal with thoſe per- 
ſons, who being very little given to credulity, inſiſt 
upon ſeeing things with their own eyes. 

This is preciſely what the author aimed at in the 
method he has choſen to point out the Religion eſſen- 
tial to Man. He has made it his buſineſs to rid it of 
every thing that is not part of itſelf, being perſuaded 
that, when viewed alone, it has all that is neceſſary 
to make it eſteemed and reverenced. 

In effect it cannot be doubted, but that the things 
which give many perſons a handle to turn it into ri- 
dicule, are the additions which men have made to it, 
as well as the feeble props, and the equiyocal proofs 
on which they pretend to eſtabliſh it, 

Remove from it all theſe covers, all theſe foreign 
props, which it -has nothing to do with ; fear not 
that it will ſtand the leſs firm on that account, no- 
thing can ſhake the foundation of it, But where 1s 


this foundation to be found? in the nature of God, 


and in that of man both at the ſame time, 

This, methinks, would leave no pretence nor 
handle to thoſe nice perſons who believe nothing 
upon flight grounds, and who are for meaſuring the 
truth of what is advanced by the ſtandard of their 
own judgments. 7 

My notion is, that in granting them all that they 
can aſk, we ſhould thereby lay them under the ne- 
ecflity of granting in their turn what they cannot diſ- 
own, without acting contrary to their own ſentiments, 
In this manner would I addreſs myſelf to them: 

You find that the miracles on which others ground 
the goſpel, are not a ſufficient proof for you. You 
obſerve that there is no falſe religion whatſoever, 
which is not grounded on miracles, and theſe too in 
a very great number ; that all religions produce pro- 
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phets, whoſe predictions have been confirmed, and 
that they all boaſt of their martyrs. 

Upon this you expect that I am ſeriouſly to ſet 
about drawing a compariſon between miracles and 
miracles, prophets and prophets, martyrs and mar- 
tyrs ; as for your reply, you know it all before- 
hand. 

But be not afraid ; I know very well, that if I was 
to take this courſe, we might battle it for an age to 
come. 

The only thing I deſire of you, is to tell me plain- 
ly, whether you think that the doctrine of the goſpel 
carries any marks of falſhood about it “, whether the 
conſequences of it are pernicious, and whether it 
would be prejudicial to ſociety, that all men ſhould 
be brought to conform themſelves thereto, and adapt 
its maxims, 

I preſume before-hand, that you will grant me the 
very reverſe, and agree with me that the goſpel tends 
to the good of mankind, or to ſay ſomething more, 


- that it tends to make men truly good, 


This being allowed, I aſk no more, What you 
acknowlege to be eſſentially good, will ever continue 
to be ſo, abſtracting from thoſe miraculous teſtimo- 
ries which you think yourſelves obliged to call in 
queſtion, | 

In the main, the queſtion is, whether in moral 
things men have the ſame capacity of diſtioguiſhing 
good from evil, that they have in natural things, If 


* By what is here called the doQtrine of the goſpel, 
muſt not be underſtood the dogmatical and myſterious part 
of it, but the evident, moral, and practical part, ſuch as it 
is deſcribed in theſe letters, particularly in thoſe where 
mention is made of the evangelical counſels. See from the 
eighth letter to the twelfth incluſively. 
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they have, they will be able to judge of what is 
good, juſt, and true, without ſtanding in need of the 
teſtimony of others, in the ſame manner as I judge 
that ſuch a thing is bread, without its being neceſſary 
that other people ſhould aſſure me of it. 

This capacity of diſcernment and choice, with 
which every man is endowed by the Author of his 
exiſtence, would be, if it were duly cultivated, the 
baſis of all religion; ; and to invite men not to loſe 
the uſe of it, is the author's aim, from the beginning 


to the end of this book. 


Thoſe who come under the name of . 
will not difown this principle, they will value them- 
ſelves upon adopting it. 

All that we deſire of them, is to act ſuitably to this 
confeſhon, not to do a violence to this ſame capaci- 
ty, or, in other words, not to Jabour to fly from evi- 
dence. 

Upon this ſuppoſition, we have ſome reaſon to 
imagine that the doctrine of the goſpel, when conſi- 
dered in its ſimplicity, will appear to them altogether 
worthy of their eſteem and reverence. 

Some will ſay that this is not enough ; we muſt 
require of them that they ſhould acknowlege its di- 


vine inſtitution. Hold, if you pleaſe ; it would be 


acting contrary to our principles, if we ſhould pre- 
tend to uſurp an authority over the underſtanding, 
which owns no other authority but that of truth. 
itſelf. ; 
But you that are ſo very rigid, are you not jealous 
of a word“? and does not this ſame jealouſy do 


* Jealouſy is always attended with a ſtubbornneſs and an 
inflexibility, which far from being ever able to ſucceed in. 
reclaiming the minds of men, only ſerve to render them 
the more inflexible in their opf oſition. ; 
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more harm than good ? for thoſe others, whom you 
want to get the better of, jealous of a liberty upon 
which they think you eneroach, will be much more 
on their guard, and ſeek out new reaſons to decline 
giving up the point; and who knows, if by . 
means they will not go further off ſtill, ; 

Methinks another courſe might be taken: without 
encroaching upon the liberty of other people, one 
might endeavour to improve to the beſt advantage, 
that ſmall ſhare oy a gue Wer r he finds 
in them. 

Lou maintain, (would I ay, Jitodiog my ſpecely 
to an unbelicver) that it is impoſſible to prove the 
goſpel to be writ by divine inſpiration ; neither ſhall 
I undertake to do it. Eet us, if you will, leave the 
point undecided 3 only grant me that it is not eaſy to 
prove the contrary. aſk no more at preſent. 

You' have already acknowleged that the -oſpet 
tends to promote the good of men, as well of every 
one in particular, as of ſociety in general; conſe- 
quently you ackuowlege that its eſtabliſhment is good, 
and every way advantageous; this is unanſwerable. 

I ſhall aſk you one queſtion more; do you know of 
any other ſort of eſtabliſhment, of any kind of doc- 
trine which tends more than this to make men honeſt, 
and capable of fulfilling the duties of ſociety, You 
will undoubtedly anſwer, No. 

You are then convinced, that it is the chief ierelt 
of mankind to- follow the maxims of the goſpel. | 1 
no more. 


A condeſcenſion always wſeful, and which, far from 
being ever prejudicial, would on the contrary be the means 
to perſuade, a 
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This is a proper place for the following remark, 
viz. that the beſt thing we can propoſe to ourſelves, 
in proving to men the divine inſtitution of the goſpel, 
is to convince them thoroughly, that it is their true 
intereſt to follow the maxims'of-it;; for it is obſerva- 
ble, that among that infinite number of people who 
have not the leaſt ſcruple about the divine inſtitution 


of the goſpel, there are very few whoſe conduct proves 


them to be really perſuaded of it “. 
Now if it is true, that by taking a different courſe, 
I do not fail to bring my friend to the point, to that 
point from which he would ever have kept retiring to 
a greater diſtance, in proportion as I had ſhewed an 
inclination to make uſe of force ; I aſk whether there 
be any inconveniency in this ſort of condeſcenſion? 
whether ſtiffneſs and a bigotted reſolution not to give 
up a tittle, nor ſo much as a ſingle word, would lar 
ceed better ? | 
Beſides, it frequently happens, that men being 
left to their liberty, come inſenſibly to view things 
in a different light, What appears to them at firſt 
only good and uſcful, may afterwards claim a higher 
ſhare in their eſteem : they may by degrees, come 
to the ſource of every thing that is good, juſt, and 


* The maxims of the goſpel, leads us every where to 
conſider things according to the true nature and deſign of 
them. Jeſus Chriſt deſcribes two men, one of whom 
arrives at the end, even while he ſeems to recede from 
it, and the other goes back from it, while he expreſſes 
the greateſt eagerneſs to advance. I aſk then (it is 
Jeſus Chriſt who ſpeaks, Matth. xxi. 31.) Whether 
„ of the twain did the will of the Father?“ A moſt 
judicious queſtion, - and which may be calily applied in 
the caſe before us. 
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true “: and it is very poſſible, that without ſtrictly 
accounting to themſelves for their way of thinking on 
that head, they may at bottom be better chriſtians in 
their ſentiments and diſpoſitions than tkey themſelves 
imagine. | 

Would there not be room here for this goſpel- 
maxim: He that is not againſt us, is for us?“ 


* Where elſe ſhall we find this ſource, but in the ſu- 
preme cauſe? ſome perſons are ſo little acquainted with 
what is good, or true in itſelf, that if you aſk them upon 
what grounds they conclude that the doctrine of the goſpel 
is good, Juſt, aud true, their anſwer will be, becauſe it is 
divine. | 
I take a different courſe : from obſerving that this ſame 
doctrine is good, juſt, and true, I conclude that it is of a 
divine original. 

I meet with perſons who diſpute the conſequence. But 
I only deſire them to grant me the thing itſelf; and upon 
this ſuppoſition, I doubt not but that they will ſooner or 


| later come to the ſame concluſion, though in a tacit man- 


ner perhaps: for there are ſome people, who will not en- 
tirely renounce certain principles which they haye once laid 
down. 

After all, we muſt attack people with their own princi- 
ples, without which it is very certain that they only beat 
the air. If they are capable of owning any thing that is 
true in itſelf, we muſt take hold of that, and ſet aſide every 
thing elſe which they do not agree to. 
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Concerning the ReL1610N eſſential 
to Man, as it is diſtinct from that 
which is merely an Acceſſion to it, 


Are 
Fourteen Letters &. 


The principle of a ſelf-ſufficient Being. Concluſions 
which the free thinkers draw from thence. 


TER. | 
H E introduction prefixed to the book of 
| the fourteen letters, repreſents religion 
under an amiable idea, We are delight- 
ed to ſee that the end of it is ſo worthy of God, and 
ſo advantageous to mankind, 
However, certain perſons have remarked, that 
this principle, from whence ſuch fine concluſions are 


there deduced, gives free-thinkers a handle to ſap 
the foundation of religion, 


*_ Theſe fourteen letters, wherein the ſyſtems of the 
antients and moderns are reconciled, by an expoſition of the 
different ſentiments of ſome divines, concerning the ſtate of 
ſouls, when ſeparated from their bodies, are publiſhed in a 
book, intitled, The World e bo he fal ihe 
greateſt Cheat, 


C 
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From God's being ſelf-ſufficient, they conclude 
that he takes little notice of what paſſes among men. 
The infinite diſtance, ſay they, which is between the 
Creator and his creatures, places him fo far above 
them, that he cannot be offended with their diſor- 
ders ; that ſatisfied with his own happineſs, he can- 
not envy them the ſlight ſatisfactions which they en- 
deavour to procure to themſelves in this world ; 
much leſs make them ſuffer for them by rigorous pu- 
niſhments ;3 that they are the wiſeſt men who make 
the molt of this life, by enjoying thoſe pleaſures it 
affords, without troubling themſelves with uſeleſs 
fears about a futurity ; which fears do no more ho- 
nour the Deity, than the enjoyment of pleaſure diſ- 
honour him, 

Theſe concluſions, as is evident, tend to nothing 
leſs than the ruin of morality ; there is ſomething 
ſpecious in them, and they ſeem to flow pretty na - 
turally from the principle in queſtion. Nevertheleſs, 
we cannot deny that this principle is true; but care 
muſt be taken, ſay they, not to lay down a principle 


which furniſhes ill diſpoſed perſons with a pretence to 


hurt religion. This appears to me a puzzling ob- 
jection, and I know not what to anſwer. 


The Ax s WER. LETTER I. 


The firſt Being ſelf-ſufficient. The certainty of this 
principle. Inſufficient ſolutions. Conclufions op- 

poſite to thoſe of the free-thinkers. The views of 
God in what we call religion. An eſſential rela- 
tion between what we call duty, and what is the 
real intereſt of man. 


F the principle laid down ia the piece you menti- 
on, neceſſarily led to the concluſions which ſome 
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people deduce hoon it, I ſhould infer from thence, 
that it is a falſe one; and if 1 inferred. that it is a 
falſe principle, I ſhould likewiſe infer that there is no 
God. 

In effeR, if God is not ſelf- ſulkcient, he is not the 
perfect Being: if he is not the perfect Being, ſome 
other being mult poſſeſs what be wants, How ſhall 
we call that being independent of God; is it ſelf- 
exiſtent ? if it is, it muſt be the firlt cauſe, every 
thing muſt have proceeded from it. If every thing 
proceeded from it, it mult comprehend all perfecti- 
on. If it comprehends all perfection, it muſt be ſelf- 
ſufficient. If it is ſelf- ſufficient, this mult be the Be- 
ing we call God ®, 

We mult therefore cither admit of this principle, 
or give into ſcepticiſm. But the pretended free - 
thinkers do themſelves admit of it. How can this be 
reconciled ? we mult prove to them that their con · 
cluſions are wrong. 

Several pcople have attempted to ii their 
concluſions, by reaſonings pretty well known. They 
have alleged, that the Deity, though ſelf-ſufficient, 
« was pleaſed to create beings, in order to be glori- 
« fied by them; that he preſcribed to them laws 
« and conditions, to the obſervance or non-obſer- 
« yance of which, he has annexed rewards and pu- 
« niſhments. They add, that God having been 
« pleaſed to declare to men, the manner in which he 
« would be ſerved by them, he cannot be uncon- 
« cerned as to their obeying or lighting theſe decla- 
& rations; that he is jealous of his glory; that his 


* It will appear, that the being which had been ſuppoſed 
not to be ſelf-ſufficient, muſt be an inferior being, dependent 
on the firſt cauſe, and cannot be God, 
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7 Jaſtice no leſs engages him to execute his threat- 
<« nings, than to fulfil his promiſes.” 

| Theſe are the common ſolutions by which they 
pretend to ward off the blows which free-thinkers 
aim at religion. But it is obvious that ſuch ſolutions, 
far from removing the difficulties, leave them in 


their full ſtrength. The free-thinkers ſtil} aſk, what 


ſatisfaQtion the infinite Being can receive from the 
ſervice he requires of ſuch little worms as men? etc. 

They imagine, that they have the ſtrongeſt reafons 
on their ſide ; let us ſee what may be alleged againſt 
them. | ; 

I ſtill lay down the fame principle, God is a felf- 
ſufficient Being; this is indiſputably true, From 
thence you conclude, that he takes little notice of 
what paſſes among men; and the reaſon, you allege, 
is that God has no need of them, — But here you 
begin to contradict yourſelf *. If God is felt. ſuffi- 
cient, he is perfectly diſintereſted + ; if he is perfect - 
ly diſintereſted, he did not make men out of nothing, 
to increaſe his own happineſs. By creating beings 
ſuſceptible of happineſs, he could have no other end, 
but to render them happy. If this was his end, 
which cannot be doubted, this end ſubſiſts invariably. 
God is therefore concerned for the happineſs of thoſe 
beings whom he has created. 


The "infinite diſtance between the Creator and his 


creatures, may you till fay, place him fo far above 
them, that he is not offended at their diforders, I 


* The contradiction conſiſts in this, that after having 
ſuppoſed him a ſelf- ſufficient Being, they ſuppoſe that the 
need alone which he has of men, would engage him to be 
concerned about them, 

+ What is infinite, can loſe nothing, as it can acquire 
nothing, 
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grant it; to ſpeak accurately, the infinite Being can- 
not be offended ; it is the creatures who hurt them- 
ſelves , and for this very reaſon their irregularities 
diſpleaſe God f. 

The reſt of your concluſions being of the ſame 
kind with the preceding, are not leſs eaſy to be 
refuted. God, ſay you, ſatisfied with his own feli- 
city, cannot envy men the ſatisfa&tion they endeavour 
to procure to themſelves in this world, I grant it, 
and becauſe this principle of envy cannot have place 
in the ſelf-ſufficient Being, I draw from thence quite 
oppoſite concluſions. I conclude, that if he forbids 
men the enjoyment of ſlight ſatisfactions, it is only ſo 
far as theſe would hurt them. | 

I grant further, that to ſpeak - ab God is 
not more difſhonoured by the pleaſures which men 
procure to themſelves, than he is honoured by their 
fears about a futurity, But you will likewiſe grant 
to me, that if there is ſomething real in this futuri- 
ty t, if the future happineſs or miſery of every man 
depends upon the uſe he makes of life, juſt precauti- 
ons in that reſpe& cannot be uſeleſs ; that the ſame 
goodneſs which engages God to intereſt himſelf for 
men, would likewiſe engage him to warn them of 
what they are to expect, and of the inevitable conſe- 
quences of juſtice and injuſtice ; in this caſe the ſame 
goodneſs, I ſay, would invite men to take care of 
themſelves, and to conſent to their real happineſs. 


® This is a principle of great importance, and will be 
often repeated in the ſequel. 

+ Becauſe thoſe irregularities are inconſiſtent with their 
bappineſs. 

Here the thing i is put by way of queſtion, becauſe thoſe 
to whom, we addreſs ourſelves may doubt of a twurity 3* we | 
do not here undertake to prove it, we only ſuppoſe is. | 
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Cannot we conclude from hence, that ſince God 
does nothing for his own advantage, he has no other 
view but the advantage of his creatures; that what- 
ever is called religion is reduced to this *; that 
every other idea of religion, far from honouring 
God, really diſhonours him; that at leaſt it ſuppoſes 
him to be like unto men, who in conſequence of their 
inſufficiency, cannot be perfectly diſintereſted. It is 
therefore evident, that the principle of a ſelf . ſuffici- 
ent Being, far from ruining religion, is the real baſis 
of it; far from deſtroying morality, comprehends the 
ſtrongeſt motives to it. 

To take men on the ſide of intereſt, is touching 
them in the moſt ſenſible part; every other motive 
muſt give place to that. Talk to them of duty, 
jultice, or gratitude, they take theſe to be very fine 
things, and their- underſtanding approves of them, 
But when the queſtion is put to them in praQiice, to 
ſacrifice ſomething to what they have owned to be 
fine; and , commendable, they are drawn by an almoſt 
invincible inclination to prefer their adyantage, or at 
leaſt what appears to them as ſuch, to the things 
which juſtice may require, | 

This therefore would be the eſſential point, to make 
men ſenfible that what is called juſtice, duty, etc, 
no way differs from their real interelts ; that there is 
even an eſſential relation between one and the other, 
that it is only on account of this relation, that duty, 
juſtice, etc. are required of them; that the ſelf- 


* If what the ſcripture ſays is here obſerved, namely, 
that God made all things for his own glory ;” I anſwer, 
that it is not from the expreſſions of ſcripture we form the 
idea of God; that on the contrary, by the idea of God we 

,reQify whatever theſe expreſſions ſeem to aſcribe to him 
that is either imperfect or contradictory. 
2 — 3 
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ſufficient Being having no need of his creatures, has 
in what we call religion, no other intereſt in view 
but theirs, no other aim but that of making them 
happy, which was the ſole deſign of his creating 
them. Perhaps if we could once convince men of 
this truth, they would readily aſſent to every other. 

It is amazing to ſee the ſtrange contradiction there 
is between what men believe and how they act; from 
whence it is concluded, that to believe and to aR are 
two very different things. They are not ſo different 
as one would think. Men, capricious as they are, 
act more conſiſtently than we imagine: I add, in what 
nearly concerns them, and when they are well per- 
ſuaded of it. This will paſs for a paradox, but it 
will not be impoſſible to prove it. 


OBJECTION. * 


SIR, 


AM at a loſs to comprehend how it is poſſible 

to prove the propoſition you advance. Men, fay 
you, are more conſiſtent than we imagine; methinks 
experience contradicts it, and the beſt- grounded cen- 
ſure that can be paſſed upon them, is, that they do 
not act conſiſtently with what they profeſs to be- 
lieve. 4. 
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LETTER 1. i 
| N 
The foundations of civil ſociety, and the religion 6 
efential to man, are the ſame. The religion " 

' eſſential to man, ought to be within his reach, 
t exerciſes the natural faculties. In excludes l 
whatever is falſe or imaginary, Concluſion. 
SIR, g 
RAY let us make a diſtinction between what 

men profeſs to believe, and what they do real- 

ly believe. If they are inconſiſtent in the firſt reſpect, p 
they are hardly ſo in the ſecond, Experience, far g 
from contradicting this, proves it, We need only a 
trace men in what nearly concerns them, to be con- f 
vinced of this truth. It will be ſaid, that this cen- 1 
ſure takes place only in matters of religion ; that J 
with reſpect to the affairs of life, where their intereſt 
is in queſtion, they are very conſiſtent: and I affirm, y 
that the reaſon of it is, becauſe they are perſuaded HP 
of the affairs of life which concern their intereſt, p 
and that they are not perſuaded of the things which | F 
they profeſs to believe in matters of religion. This | p 
will be readily granted, and it may' be added, that | : 
the cauſe of it is not very remote; that the affairs of ß : 
this life affect their ſenſes, whereas the objects ß b 


religion do not; that the former have in them an 
evidence which the Jatter cannot have, 

This is unqueſtionable, and a remedy for this inn n 
conveniency has been long ſought for. The event 
does not ſhew that the enquiry has been ſucceſsful ; 
perhaps it will never be fo, at leaſt compleatly. 
However, ſome meaſures may poſlibly be taken to 
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ſucceed a little better. It is rivt impoſſible; but 
that the experience of time paſt, may furniſh us with 
inſtructions for the time to come, how we may take 
men by a different byaſs, or at leaſt offer them old 
truths in a new light, and give theſe truths in this 
reſpe the grace of novelty. . 

The objects of religion, ſay they, have no effect 


upon us, becauſe they are too far above us: ſome of 


them are incomprehenſible, others ſeem contradic» 
tory, others require ſuch ſentiments and diſpoſitions, 
as man has not in himſelf, and which the imaginati- 
on mult ſupply, by ſuch efforts as cannot be conti- 
nued, | 

To remedy this inconveniency, it would be pro- 
per to examine whether religion has not a kind of 
evidence, by which it would be within the reach of 
men, truths of ſentiment “, which may as it were be 
felt, and-may ſtrongly intereſt them. By ſhewing 
religion to them in this light, we might counterba- 
lance the too ſtrong impreſhon which ſenſible objects 
make upon them. | 

I only ſay counterbalance ; for I do not pretend 
that the evidence, of which religion is ſuſceptible, is 
ſo ſtrongly palpable, as that which ariſes from the 
ſenſation of material things; but I think it may be 
ſuppoſed that the ſame wiſdom which has endowed 
the animal part of man with ſenſes or corporeal fa- 
culties, that enable him to diſcern material objects 
with an entire certainty, mult have endowed the 


We do not mean here, certain ambiguous or imagi- 
nary ſentiments, which will be mentioned afterwards, By 
theſe truths of ſentiment, we mean truths palpable for 
their evidence ; and there are ſuch without doubt. From 
thence proceeded theſe figurative expreſſions, This is pal- 
pable, one feels it. 
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rational part of man with ſpiritual faculties, which 
enable him in like manner to diſcern with ſome ſort 
of certainty the objects of theſe faculties, 

The relation between the corporeal ſenſes, and 
ſenſible objects, is one of the foundations of civil ſo+ 
ciety, and of the ſecurity + of particular men. 
From this' I infer, that the relation between the 
faculties and objects of the mind, ought in like man · 
ner to be the foundation and baſis of that religion 
which is eſſential to man. If this relation ſhould not 
carry with it a certainty proportionable to the nature 
of the objects, there would be nothing fixed and de- 
terminate in religion, nothing wherein men could 
unanimouſly agree, as they do in ſenſible objects 4. 
In that caſe, religion would be no more than a chi- 


* We have the more reaſon to compare the faculties of 
the mind to thoſe of the body, as we can give no idea 
of the former, but by a ſort of figures taken from material 
things. With regard to moral things, we ſpeak of feel- 
ing, taſting, ſceing, perceiving : we expreſs by the ſame 
words, what is good or evil, handſome or ugly, ſtrait or 
crooked. 

+ Without the certainty that reſults from this relation, 
man would continually run the riſk of being either miſtaken, 
or impoſed upon; he could not chuſe what is fit for his 
preſervation, nor avoid what may hurt him. Neither could 
he enter into any contract with ſafety : ſociety would be 
overturned, and the race of man deſtroyed. 

+ The unanimous conſent of men with reſpect to ſenſi- 
ble objects, is the baſis of all contracts. They do not call 
into queſtion, whether a field which they till be a field, 
or whether the money they receive be money, The reli- 
gion eſſential to man, ought in like manner to be founded 
upon truths that are not equivocal ; truths of ſo ſimple and 
evident a nature, that all men muſt be obliged unanimouſly 
to acquieſce in them, 


fe 
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merical object, depending on the fancy or caprice , 
not to ſay the perſonal intereſt of men. - 

1 go ſtill further, and ſay, that if there is no ſuch 
certainty, not only religion is a mere rn but 
even ſociety has no ſolid foundation. 

One of the firmeſt foundations of ſociety, is the 
natural capacity which men have to diſtinguiſh between 
what is juſt, and what is unjuſt, or the unanimous 
aſſent which they are obliged to give to the general 
principles that are the baſis of good laws, which 
afſent engages them to ſubmit to them. Now an 
evidence of that kind does not come under the ſen- 
ſes; it is a conſequence of the relation we have 
mentioned. This relation is therefore the baſis, 
not only of that religion which is eſſential to man, 
but likewiſe of civil ſociety, Or to make the queſti- 
on {till plainer, let us ſay that civil ſociety, and the 
religion eſſential to man, have in reality the very 
ſame baſis, 

This ought therefore to be the baſis of every reli- 
gion, at leaſt if we ſpeak of religion that is within 
the reach of man, and can make an impreſſion upon 
him ; if it bears a relation to his natural faculties, 
and at the ſame time to his true intereſts, 

The conſequence would be, that religion, far from 
deſtroying theſe faculties, would on the contrary 
ſerye to exerciſe them, and by. unfolding them gra- 
dually, and directing them to the nobleſt objects, 
would in proportion improve and exalt them, 

This religion, as is evident, could not admit of 
any contradiction 3 it would not require man to ſee 
what his cyes do not diſcoyer to him, much leſs to 


eh. This i is proved by experience, with regard to the dif- 
ferent ſects of chriſtians. 
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ſapply the defect of evidence by the efforts of his 
imagination. This religion, being real and true, 
would exclude every thing that is falſe or imaginary. 
Now every effort of the imagination, by which we 
endeavour to perſuade ourſelyes that we ſee what we 
do not really ſee, or feel what we do not really 
feel, leads to nothing elſe but what is falſe and 
imaginary *, 

From what I have ſaid, I conclude, that if men 
act conſiſtently in the affairs of life, becauſe they ſee, 
touch, and are ſtrongly intereſted in them; I con- 
clude, I ſay, that if they could lay hold on that part 
of religion which is unqueſtionable, and ſtrongly in- 
tereſts them, they would be little leſs conſiſtent in 
matters of religion, than they are in the affairs of 


LETTER III. 
The religion eſſential to man, ought to be frunded on 


ſentiment and experience, An example of this 
truth, The origin of agreeable ſentiments. The 

' cauſe of painful ſentiments. Man has an invin- 
cible inclination to happineſs. An inference to be 
made from thence. Concluſion. Man introduced 
into ſociety. The language of thine and mine, 
true and falſe. Origin of the idea of juſtice, The 
uſe of what we call human juſtice. 


S1R, 
F ſentiment and experience ought not to ſerve as 
a baſis to the religion eſſential to man, he might 
juſtly complain of the Deity, who in that caſe muſt 


»The explanation of this may be found in the ſecond 
part, where we have fully ſhewn, that ſuch efforts are yain 
and fruitleſs, 
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have put him in a much worſe condition with regard 


to ſpiritual things, than with regard to material; 
ſince in the former, man could have no certainty, 
whilſt he had an entire certainty with reſpect to the 
latter: that is, the nobleſt part of his being would 
be reduced to float in uncertainty, and to feed upon 
empty ſpeculations, without ever arriving at what is 
unqueſtionably true, which can ooly be the effect of 
experience. 

It is ſo true, that without experience nothing 
would be certain, that we are obliged to begin with 
what is molt plain and palpable, when we attempt to 
bring men to the truth, by inviting them to conſult 
their own ideas. | | 

The' firſt idea man has, is, that he exiſts T. This 
idea is entirely grounded on ſentiment, and it is only 
by that ſentiment he has the idea of being, This 
experience leads him to a reflection, which is this; 


he frels that he could not be the author of his own 


exiſtence, and cannot give being to what does not 
exiſt This makes him conclude, that the ſource of 
cxiltence reſides elſewhere. 

Where muſt it reſide ? in ſome Being that has not 


received its exiſtence from any other: for if it had, 


it would not be the ſource of exiſtence. Man is there- 
fore obliged to own that there is a firlt Being. 

This ſirſt diſcovery (which, as you ſee, is only an 
unavoidable conſequence of experience) is ſufficient 
to lead him to others, I mean to more particular ideas 
concerning the attributes of that firſt Being. The 
tollowing ideas offer themſelves very naturally, and 
as it were of themlelves, 


It is rather a ſentiment than an idea. 


D 
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Whatever we are capable of feeling, taſting, or 
knowing, muſt neceſſarily proceed from the firſt 


cauſe. We know it muſt be the cauſe not only of 


objects, but likewiſe of the capacity we have to en- 
joy them. This idea leads us to. diſcover in the firſt 
Being, not only power, but alſo wiſdom and good- 
neſs ; and this diſcovery likewiſe ariſes from experi- 
.ENCE, 

Nothing is more familiar to experience, than the ſen- 
timent of joy, This ſentiment, which is only momentary 
in man, gives him ſome idea of a more real felicity, 


' whereof that which he feels is only a ſpecimen or ſample, 


From this experience he concludes, that the Author of 
bis being, having made him capable of ſo delicious a 
ſentiment, mult be the ſource of all felicity. But, ſay 
they, if man muſt ſeek in the Author of his being, 
the cauſe of all the ſentiments he feels, he will be 
obliged to aſcribe likewiſe to the ſame cauſe, all the 
painful ſentiments of which he is ſuſceptible, Grief 
is one of them, and is not leſs familiar to experience 
than joy, 

I anſwer, that this very experience leads him to a 
new diſcovery. He obſerves, that he is grieved, 
either becauſe he has not what he deſires, or becauſe 
he cannot get rid of what hurts him: he knows that 
neither of theſe things can happen to the ſupreme 
cauſe, who if he could deſire any thing, would 


create it in an inſtant ; and could cafily rid himſelf 


of whatever was offenſive to him. Man concludes 
from this, that neither grief, nor any other painful 
ſentiment can affect the ſupreme Being; that ſuch 
ſentiments proceed from the weakneſs and dependen- 


cy of created beings. Here he begins to ſee more 


diſtinctly than before, what an infinite diſtance there 
is between the Creator and his creatures. 
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8, or Another thing which he feels, leads him ſtill far- 


firſt ther; I mean the invincible inclination + he has to' 
ly of happineſs. This ſentiment, which denotes a kind of 
0 en- want, makes him obſerve that there is a kind of 
e firſt | diſtance between that end which he aſpires, and the 
ood- ſtate in which he really is. He is ſenſible, that this 
peri- inelination or deſire, which is inſeparable from his 
l being, cannot but be aſcribed to the Author of it: 
ſen" 7 from thence he concludes, that happineſs is the end 
nary of his being. 
city, This coneluſion leads him to another. He obſerves 
nple, that neither he nor other men, who have all the ſame 
or of = dcſire, do arrive at happineſs ; at leaſt not in the 
dus a ſnort time they live in this world; that if it was 
, fay poſſible they ſhould never arrive at it, the firſt cauſe 
gs muſt have failed in his deſiga; that this invincible 
ll be Z deſire of happineſs would only ferve to torment them, 
1 the | and'to render them more nuſerable, 
Grief From thence he concludes, that their life in this 
ENCE world is only the beginning of their exiſtence or du- 
ration; that there muſt be hereafter a ſort of exiſt- 
to a 7 ence which we know not, and reſources which will 
ved, bring them at laſt to the end for which they were de- 
cauſe ſigned. 
that Another remark which confirms him in the notion 
reme 6 


of a futurity is, that when he compares the duration 
bl inanimate beings with that of the life of man, he 
nſelf cannot ſuppoſe that the being for whom they were 


ades made Þ'is inferior to them in duration. 

inful 

ſuch + Every inclination or deſire ſuppoſes that we have not 
den- | attained what we aim at. ; 
nore |} It will perhaps be queſtioned, whether inanimate beings 
here are made for man. But though we ſhould grant that the 


moſt conſiderable of them, as the ſtars, are made for other 
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This little ſketch- may ſufficiently ſhew how ſenti- 


ment and experience, eren when they begin with cor- 
poreal things, might lead us gradually to the moſt 


eſſential knowlege. 


The man whom we have introduced here, is ar- 
rived without the help of any other guide , not on- 


ly at the knowlege of the deity, and of his effential 
attributes, but likewife at that of a future ſtate. His 
attention, however, has as yet been confined to him- 
ſelf. Let us now introduce him into civil ſociety, 
Perhaps by obſcrring what paſſes there, he may be 
led to ſentiments of another kind, which vill give 
him new, or more diſtin& ideas of a future ſtate. 
This man being placed in the midſt of ſociety, be- 
vins to conſider attentively thoſe who compoſe it: he 
immediately obſcrves that the earth produces all the 
neceſſary things for their ſubſiſtence. This earth 
being divided into unequal portions, occaſions a lan- 
guage among them which is new to him; namely, 
that of mine and thine, This language occaſions 


another; namely, that of juſt and unjult, true and 


falſe. | 
He examines more cloſely this kind of language. 


He hears men ſay one to another, This is falſe, that 
is unjuſt. Upon enquiring into the meaning of theſe 


terms, he finds, that what they underſtand by the 


word falſe, conſiſts either in denying what they 


ends, it will not be denicd that trees, for inſtance, are made 
for men. And yet how greatly does their duration exceed 


that of his life! 
+ We do not mean to ſuppole here, that every man is 


capable of arriving at the knowlege of theſe truths, without | 


any foreign aſſiſtance. We mean only, that he may attain 
ſuch a knowlege by the help of ſentiment, and by conſulting 
his own ideas, 


| 
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know to be true, or in affirming what they know not 
to be ſo ; that what they call unjuſt, conſiſts either 
in taking from another man what is allowed to be 
his, or in not keeping one's promiſe. 

He obſerves, that the ſame men, who agree ſo lit- 
tle with reſpect to what they call falſhood and in- 
juſtice in certain caſes, are perfectly agreed, in the 


general idea of juſtice and truth, as well as in the 


eſteem they have ſor them. 

He begins to infer from thence, that the ideas of 
juſtice and truth have ſomething fixed and ſteady in 
their nature; he enquires after the origin of them, 
and can only find it in the firſt cauſe. He is ſenſible 
that nothing which proceeds from the invention of 
men can be fixed and ſteady, fince they can change 
and deſtroy it. Now men cannot change their ideas 
of juſtice and truth: from whence he concludes, that 
theſe ideas are produced by a natural cauſe, 

He examines man with reſpect to what is juſt : he 
ſees tribunals ſet up for diſpenſing what they call ju- 
ſtice, This juſtice is divided into civil and criminal, 
By the latter, thoſe who have done any prejudice to 
others, either undergo certain puniſhments, or are 
condemned to loſe their lives. By the former, men 
are obliged to render to others what belongs to 
them. Theſe appear to him to be good eſtabliſh- 
ments, | 
Upon examining things more cloſely, ſeveral in- 
conyeniences ariſe to him; falſhood 4 lends afhitance 


+ This is the moſt palpable kind of falſhood ; it is what 
all men hate when they ſee it in others, and what they cans 
not bear to be diſcovered in themſelves. 

Without the aſſiſtance men receive from falſhood, in- 
juſtice could not be ſupported. 
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to injuſtice; from thence it happens that the ableſt 
judges are often at a loſs to diſcern who is in the 
right, and who in the wrong ; they are forced, for 
want of what they call proofs, ſometimes to givo 
wrong deciſions, and to condemn the innocent. Our 
man ſees ſuch things happen, and obſerves, that not- 
withſtanding ſuch eſtabliſhments “, juſtice is not ad- 
miniſtered ; that one man peaceably enjoys the ſpoils 
of another, who is undone by it ; that another, being 
guilty of murder, has found means to fix the crime 
on an innocent perſon, and that the Jatter has ſuffer- 
ed the puniſhment which was due- to the former. 
Our man, I ſay, ſecing that the evil cannot be re- 
medied, is aſtoniſhed and perplexed to the greateſt 
degree. He aſks himſelf, whether it is poſſible, that 
the falſhood, to which that injuſtice was owing, will 
never be brought to light; that the innocent perſon, 
who was condemned, will never have any amends 
made to him; that the uſurper and the murderer 
will for ever eſcape all puniſhment ? 

He concludes, that if it is ſo, not only the juſtice 
which. is adminiſtered in theſe tribunals is unjuſt, but 
that even the Author of nature is ſo, He goes (till 
farther. He does not here perceive that goodneſs 
and wiſdom, which be thought he had diſcovered in 
the firſt cauſe; and he is tempted to deny, that it has 
any of theſe attributes, which he had judged inſepa- 
rable from it. 

He aſks however, what can be the. origin of his 
eas : how he could diſcern what is contrary to 


* For all this, thefe eſtabliſhments are good and abſo- 
lutely neceſſary ; it only ſhews that they are inſufficient, 


and cannot thoroughly cure the complicated evils which 
falſbood and injuſtice procuce, 
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bleſt goodneſs, wiſdom and equity; whether theſe things 
n the hdd 2 real exiſtence ? he cannot ſuppoſe them in 
„for any created being. He is therefore obliged to go 
givo back to the firſt — as to the ſource and origin of 
Our his ideas. 

not- Our man being ſtill more perplexed, would find 
t ad- himſelf in the ſame caſe with one who ſhould run 
ſpoils | round in a circle; after fatiguing himſelf to no 
being | purpoſe, he would ſtill find himſelf in the. ſame 
rime | place. 

iffer- He ſuſpects, that with regard to this difficulty, 
mer. there may. be ſome ſolution which he knows not: he 
e re» | begins to recollect his firſt ideas of the deity, and they 
ateſk | appear to him ſtill more certain; By going through 
that the ſame ſteps, which he had made before, he is in- 
will ſenſibly led to the ſolution he wants; and this ſo- 
rſon, |} lution he finds in a diſcovery which he had made 
1ends | before. 
derer When he conſidered men, and their invincible 

inclination to happineſs, he had obſerved, that in 

aftica © this world they do not attain that end, and had 
but concluded from thence, that they muſt attain it elſe- 
; fill where. This concluſion alone will rid him of the 


— — 


dneſs difficulty, and the experience he has acquired by 
ed in [| ſtudying men, will lead him to more circumſtantial 
it has concluſions. | 
ſepa- | He comes to know, that if a- Being, equitable in 
= © the higheſt degree, ſuffers for a time, that juſtice 
Ff his mould not be rightly adminiſtered, it is becauſe he 
ry to reſerves to himſelf the care of diſtributing it hereaf- 
ter, in the moſt exact proportion; that if he permits, 
abſt that falſhood-ſhould'be blended with truth, whilſt it 
cient, 
which * This created -being-muſt have received them from ſome 


other, and we muſt-go back, for the origin of them, to ſome 
Being that could not receive them, 
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is not in the power of man to diſtinguiſh one from 


the other *, it is becauſe he reſerves for another 
time the entire manifeſtation of them; that by this 


manifeſtation, the uſurper and, the murderer will 


receive the retribution. due to their violence, and the 
poor and the innocent men, who ſunk under the 
weight of injuſtice, will receive a proportionable re- 
compence. 

This diſcovery fills him with a new admiration for 
the Author of his being: the confuſion and perplexi- 
ty, from which he is juſt extricated, makes him more 
ſenſible of the.charms of truth, which * itſelt 
to him. 

There is certainly nothing more in the power of 
man, than to give attention to what paſſes round 
him; nothing to which his mind is better diſpoſed, 
than to conſider the conſequences of what he ſees, 
and he cannot help obſerving them. He is ſhocked 
at falſhood and injuſtice on all occaſions, except when 
he himſelf is guilty of them ; nay, in that very caſe, 
he cannot avoid feeling an inward remorſe which 
condemns him, and he foreſces the inevitable conſe- 
quences of them, both with reſpe& to himſelf, and 
others. 

A very natural reflection offers itſelf here, viz. 
That religion is not ſo far above the reach of man, 
as one might imagine; for it does not conſiſt ſo much 
in a knowlege, acquired by the inſtruction we receive 
from others, as in that which we attain by ſentiment 
and experience. 


* The falſhood. meant here, conſiſts chiefly in errors of 
fact. How many people have not been known for what 
they were, till after their death? ſome for having impoſed 
upon mankind by ſpecious appearances, others for having 
been unjuſtly calumniated. 
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In effect, experience is the baſis of all ſolid know · 
lege, and evidence is but a conſequence of experi- 
ence, The mathematicians arrive at evidence in the 
molt remote things, merely by the experiments they 
make upon thoſe which are neareſt at hand. 

After all, nothing is more conformable to nature, 
than to begin with what is moſt ſimple, palpable, and 
unqueſtionable, before we attempt to penetrate into 
what is far deyond our reach, which in that reſpect is 
leſs evident. Nay, it would be a very rational and wiſe 
rule, not to paſs a judgment equally pofitive upon all 
matters 3 but exactly to proportion it to the nature 


of the ſubjeQs, and to the degree of certainty they 


admit of, I am greatly miſtaken, if the ſtrict obſer- 
vance of this rule would not infallibly guide us to the 
religion eſſential to man. 


ALETTER 75 the Author. 


SER, 
PON reading your letter, 1 made this remark, 
that the man whom you bring upon the ſtage, 
could form no idea of juſtice, till he was placed in 
the mid(t of ſociety. He had already attained the 
knowlege of a firſt Being, by conſulting himſelf, and 
had aſcribed to him power, goodneſs and wiſdom. 
Nay, he had come to ſuppoſe, that the duration of 
man mult extend beyond the term of human life; 
and he ſuppoſed at the ſame time, that this fu- 
turity was only deſigned for making him perfectly 
happy. 
But when he conſiders men more cloſely, when he 
beholds their injuſtices, he forms other ideas of that 
futurity; he is obliged to ſuppoſe, that there are pu- 
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niſuments in it; becauſe he cannot perſuade himſelf, 
that unjuſt men eſcape unpuniſhed *. 

All men are in their own minds convinced, or, if- 
you will, perſuaded of this truth ; to this they con- 
fine the idea they have of juſtice, which they know 
more by its effects, than by itſelf. 

It would however greatly concern us to know juſ- 
tice in its origin; we. would perhaps find there the ſo- 
Jation of a difficulty, which ariſes here very naturally. 


It is ſaid, that truth, goodneſs, and even juſtice 


require, that God ſhould diſtribute the rewards he 
has promiſed ; and that he cannot diſpenſe with do- 
Ing it, But it is aſked, whether he could not forbear 
to puniſh, whether it is not in. his power to ſhew- 
mercy, and pardon the guilty ? | 


To this it is anſwered, That God. is obliged by his- 


juſtice to execute his threatenings, as well as to fulfil 
his promiſes, But is it not evident, that this anſwer 
is not ſatisfaRory, and that it is begging the queſtion ? 
for it is allowed to be juſt, that crimes ſhould be pu- 
niſned. But if God cannot diſpenſe with inflicting pu - 
piſhments, we aſk the reaſon of this neceſſity ? 


I believe, Sir, you will agree with me, that no ſa-- 


tis factory anſwer has yet been made to this queſtion ? 


The idea of a-painful futurity would not offer itſelf 
naturally to the mind of man, Being formed and deſigned 
for happineſs, he would only have before him an agreeable 


proſpect. The idea of pain offers itſelf to bim only as a 
- conſequence of falſhood and itjuſtice, and then the former 
becomes unavoidable : for he cannot doubt, but that what 


is wrong leads to evil, that is, to pain, 


— * 2 


to M AN. 


Letter IV. 


LETTER IV. 


| The nature of juſtice. The idea of order, Well-being 


is a conſequence of order. Pain is à conſequence 
of diſorder. The uſe of the connection between 
pain and diſorder. Concluſion. The end and uſe 
of puniſhments that are inflicted. An imperfett 
compariſon. 


SIR, | 
Think your remark is very juſt, Nothing is better 
known than juſtice in its moſt glaring effects, and 
nothing is leſs underſtood than juſtice conſidered in 
itſelf, 
It may be ſaid, that it is not neceſſary for man to 


know the nature thereof, and that it is ſufficient for 


him not to miſtake its effects. This would certainly 
be ſufficient, was it not probable, that his being ig- 
norant of the cauſe, may at laſt occaſion his miſtaking 
the effects of it: this appears from the difficulty you 
propoſe, which I need not repeat. 

Juſtice may be conſidered in various reſpects. We 
have elſewhere obſerved , that juſtice is no more 
than perfect equity, and that equity ſigniſies equality 
or proportion f. This way of conſidering it is the 


In the ſequel of the fourteen letters. 

+ This equality does not imply, that all men ſhould un- 
dergo the ſame fate; but that they ſhould be judged with 
all due proportion, by the ſame invariable rules; that God, 
whoſe knowlege is perfect, ſhould proportion rewards and 
puniſhments with the utmoſt exactneſs, and without the leaſt 
patiality, Herein conſiſts the equality, which 4s denoted by 
the word equity, | 
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eaſieſt, and the neareſt; at the ſame time, it is 
founded upon truth; and if men always conſidered it 
in this light, they would not conceive a falſe notion 
of it, 

Let us endeavour to trace the thing a little higher, 
and conſider, what juſtice is, eſſentially, or what can 
be the cauſe of it *. Let us firſt obſerve, that it is an 
eſſential property of a wife Being to do nothing in 
vain, From thence we may conclude, that the Au- 
thor of nature muſt have deſigned the different facul- 
ties, with which he has endowed man, for different 
uſes, which concur in perfecting the whole + : we 
may Jikewiſe conclude, that when theſe faculties are 
applied to other uſes, order is thereby overturned, 
and (till more ſo, when they are the nobleſt facultics 
of the mind which are miſapplied. | 
A compariſon will not be improper here. The hu- 
man body is ſo framed, that all the parts of it have 

their ſeveral uſes ; their order, and the ſubſerviency 
'of them to each other, bears a relation to theſe uſes, 
This order is eſſential, not only to the beauty, but 
likewiſe to the well-being of the body ; and as ſoon 
as this order ſuffers any change, that well-being 
ceaſes ; there ariſes a painful ſentiment, which is a 
certain ſign that ſome of the parts are diſordered, 

From hence it is eaſy to conclude, that pain is 

only a conſequence of diſorder, Methinks, it might 
likewiſe be concluded, that diſorder cannot be intro- 
duced into the faculties of the mind, without raiſing 
in it a painful ſentiment. 


Though we have already examined what juſtice is eſ- 
ſentially in the introduction to the fourteen letters, yet the 
reader will find the ſame ſubject treated of herein a differ- 
ent manner, and better explained. | | 
I + This harmony is what conſtitutes order. 
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Upon taking a nearer view of this matter, we ſhall 
find, that if it was otherwiſe, all nature would be de- 
ſtroyed. | 
Let us ſuppoſe that well-being is not he conſe- 
quence of order, and that pain does not proceed from 
diſorder ; how ſhould we know when the diſorder be- 
gins, or be induced to employ the means of TN 
ing the progreſs of it ? 

Nay further, without the connection that ſubſiſts 
between pain and diſorder, men could not diſcern 
the difference between order and diſorder, nothing 
would induce him to prefer one to the other. | 

If it is objected, that the beauty of*one, and the 
deformity of the other, would be ſufficient to deter- 
mine his choice; I anſwer, that the fir(t, the invinci- 
ble deſire which appears in man, is after well · being t; 
that without the reliſh he has for what is good, he 
could have none for what is beautiful. 

In effect, the firſt perception which man has of 
what is beautiful, and what is deformed, is only the 
agreeable or diſagreeable impreſſion which things 
wake upon him, and the preference he gives to what 
is beautiful, is only the effect of that impreſſion. 

From hence I conclude, that man does not perceive 
the ceſſation of order, but in proportion as he feels 
the ceſſation of well-being. 


+ Nothing is more obvious'than this, with regard to the + 
human body. If man was not warned by. the pain he 
feels, that ſome parts of his body are diſordered, he would 
grow worſe and worſe, without percciving it. And if the 
ſentiment of pain was not inſupportable to him, he could 
never be 8 to uſe the means neceſſary for his re - 
corery. 

t Well-being is the firſt thing which man knows to be 
eſſentially good for him. 

E 
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Let us return to the idea of juſtice; and remove 
the idea of rigour which is annexed to it. If we ſup« 
poſe, that order only prevails among the creatures; 
this rigour would not take place. 

In this caſe, juſtice would be elſeraially nothing 
but order itſelf, and that exact “ proportion which 
conſtitutes the harmony of order, as it does the per- 
fection and happineſs of intelligent creatures. 

Or if you would conſider the matter ede, 
juſtice in God will be the approbation he gives to 
that order, and the delight he takes in the hap- 
pineſs and perfection of the beings whom he has 
created, 

Let us now ſuppoſe, that diſorder prevails among 
the creatures, what will follow from that which we 
have laid down concerning the nature of juſtice ? 
order and harmony ceaſing, pain and confuſion will 
be the conſequences, the natural and inevitable con- 
ſequences of it. | 

And if we go back (till farther, and eder whit 
juſtice may be in God, we ſhall find that it is invari- 
ably the ſame, as we have ſappoſed it; the ſame, I 
ſay, in its principle. 

This principle is the good - will which God bears to 
the creatures, the approbation he gives to order, 
which conſtitutes their perfection and happineſs. This 
approbation, and this good-will always ſubſiſt + ; 
from whence it follows, that God cannot approve of 
diſorder, which renders the fame creatures miſerable, 
In that caſe, juſtice in God will be a conſtant will to 


* Juſtice takes place only in reſtoring an exact pro- 
portion. 

t As God neceſſarily approves of order, which renders 
men happy ; ſo he neceſſarily diſapproves of diſorder, which 
:enders them miſerable. 


bring back his creatures to happineſs, and that by 
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reſtoring. them to order, which is inſeparable from 
it, | i 
This is eſſentially rigorous juſtice, or what appears 
to us as ſuch by its effects, though in its prineiple, it 

is only goodneſs, directed by wiſdom. 

Here we behold the unity of the divine attributes, 
all which ſeem to center in goodneſs. From whence 
we may conclude, that the ſupreme Being is invari- 
ably the ſame ; that the principle, by which he con- 
ſents to the pains his creatures endure, is in no re- 
ſpect different from that by which he renders them 
happy ®. 

A queſtion offers itſelf very naturally in this place, 
viz, what muſt be the immediate cauſe: of pain; whe- 
ther it is inflicted by the Deity himſelf, or is merely 
the natural effect of diſorder ? 

.  ] anſwer, that diſorder is eſſentially the 'cauſe of 
pain, and would alobe ſuffice to render men compleat» 
ly miſerable. However it is poſſible, that the means 
which divine wiſdom employs to redreſs the diſorder 
that is introduced among men, may occaſion a more 
violent degree of pain. 

This may be illuſtrated by a compariſon.” Every 
diſorder that diſturbs the oeconomy of the human 
body, is accompanied with pain; and is alone ſuffi- 
cient to make a man ſuffer ; but the means employed 
for removing this diſorder, are generally a great ad- 


dition to his ſufferings. The diſtemper is only cur- 


ed by things of a contrary nature, which attack the 
cauſe of it, The combat becomes more and more 
violent, in proportion as the cauſe is more inveterate. 


* This has already been obſerved elſewhere, See the in- 
troduction to the book of the fourteen letters. 
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It would be ſuperfluous to carry the compariſon fur · 
ther, and ſtill more ſo, to make the application of it 
to this ſubject: the thing ſpeaks of itſelf, 

If we now come to view the difficulty in queſtion, 
we ſhall find it entirely removed. It is aſked, whether 
God could not diſpenſe with infliting puniſhment ? we 
have ſhewn that pain is an unavoidable conſequence 
of diſorder, and is not a puniſhment inflicted, But 
grant that there are likewiſe inflicted puniſhments, we 
have ſhewn that theſe puniſhments tend only to re- 
{tore man to happineſs, by re-inſtating him in order, 

If this is not ſatis factory, I aſk in my turn, whe- 
ther God can deſiſt from the conſtant will he has to 
bring back men to their firſt end, and to reſtore all 
his works to their original ſtate, when “he ſaw that 
© they were good?“ | 

In this caſe I would ſay, that God may deſiſt 
from being good, ſince be can diſown the wiſdom of 
his works; or rather, I would ſay, that God can 
contradict himſelf; for if he ſaw, that the works of 
his wiſdom were very good in their original ſtate, he 
would diſown the approbation he had given to them, 
if he did not reſtore them to it “. 

Here we ſee all thoſe ideas of juſtice, which men 
have formed to themſelves, vaniſh away: ideas which 
they have built upon falſe principles, or groundleſs 
ſuppolitions. 


* It will be aſked, whether God could not ung men 
to their primitive integrity, without inflicting on them any 
puniſhment. As for what the ſupreme Being can do, I have 
nothing to ſay. People may flatter themſelves, if they 
pleaſe, that God will reſtore them to their primitive fate, 
without puniſhing them ; but they have no certainty, that 
ſuch a conduct would be conſiſtent with perfect wiſdom and 


equity. | 
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They have repreſented the Deity as a prince, who - 
being perſonally offended by a great number of his 
ſubjects, has a right to puniſh them all, with great ri- 
gour. This prince, though juſtly provoked, may, if 
he pleaſes, depart from his rights “: he may be led 
by his clemency to have mercy on the guilty, or to 
ſhew favour to whom he pleaſes, whilſt the reſt, who 
are treated according to juſtice , cannot complain of 
this diſtinction. 

This compariſon which they have made between a 
weak, limited man, and the ſelf- ſufficient Being, has 
occaſioned their miſtake. The former may be hurt; 
and perſonally offended: by men like himfelf : the of- 
fence concerns him, and in that reſpe& he may be 


This way of ſpeaking of God is very falfe. The right 
which princes have to puniſh, is advantageous to them, and 
maintains their authority : accordingly when they depart 
from it, they ſhew clemency. Was it true, that God puni- 
ſhes, even in the ſenſe which is here imagined, what advan- 
tage would he have by ſuch a right ? 

+ This conduct, which in ſome reſpects ſeems not to be 
unjuſt in a prince, is very remote from the equity of the 
ſupreme Being. If we inquire into the cauſe of it, we ſhall 
find, that it lies in the weakneſs, as well as in the policy 
of the prince, His intereſt requires, that he ſhould not de- 
prive his dominions of too many ſubjects; and further, 
that he ſhould not give occaſion to new inſurrections, by 
letting the crime paſs unpuniſhed. He is therefore obliged 
to pardon ſome, and to puniſh others. Whatever partiality 
may be in this, his intereſt” makes it excuſable. Where can” 
we find in the ſapreme Being any ſuch motives to partiali- 
ty? it cannot be the need he has of men, that will induce» 
him to ſhew favours ;. much leſs can his own ſafety oblige. 


bim to puniſh them. If neither of theſe two motives take 


place, he can only be guided by juſtice. If he is only 
guided by juſtice, nothing can induce him to prefer one“ 
man to another, - 
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guided by clemency, and diſpenſe with puniſhing 
them. But if it is once owned, that the felf-ſufficient 
Being cannot be offended, to ſpeak accurately, by 
the injuſtice of men; if it is true, that this injuſtice 


only hurts themſelves; that pain which they call 


puniſhment, is an unavoidable conſequence of it; the 
compariſon and the concluſions, which have been 
drawn from it, fall both to the ground. Such a low 
and narrow idea of the ſupreme Being, could only 
lead to falſe conſequences : and theſe have a greater 
influence than is imagined upon the ſentiments and 
practice of men: ſuch an idea of juſtice leads them to 
conclude tacitely, that they may diſpenſe with being 
juſt, For if juſtice is an arbitrary thing: if God can 
depart from it, by ſhewing favour to whom he pleaſes, 
every one may flatter himſelf, that he will be of that 
number, And if for this purpoſe, God needs only 
conſult his clemency, a clemency which is unlimited, 
to what man could he refuſe that which depends only 
on his will ? from hence it clearly appears, that our 
being ignorant of the cauſe, leads us into miſtakes 
about the effects of it. 


J LET T E R 7 the Author, 


SIR, 7 
T will be allowed, without any difficulty, that 
religion, ſuch as you deſcribe it, is pure and evi- 

dent, and bears a relation to our natural faculties; but 
it will not be ſo caſily allowed, that it is ſufficient for 
falvation. People will ſay, that it is no more than 
the religion of nature, which is infinitely inferior to 
revealed religion ; that the latter is not grounded like 
the former, on ſentiment and experience, but on faith, 
ſince the chriſtian is obliged to believe what he does 
not lee, 
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LETTER v. 


/ the religion of nature, An equivocal propoſition; 
A parallel propoſition. Revealed religion is only 
for a time, The * of natute ſhall never be 


 ſuppreſed. 


SIR, 
HE difficulty which you cools weed 
on the difference between natural and reveal- 
ed religion, is eaſy to be ſolved in my opinion : it 
would at leaſt be ſo to people, who are not impoſed 
upon by prejudice, and an attachment to words, As. 
for others, it is a hard matter to ſpeak to them, they. 
are frightened before they hear what we have to ſay: 
no ſooner, do certain words, againſt which they are 
pre poſſeſſed, ſtrike their car, but they are Wer 2 
ly ſhocked. 

It is very poſkble however, that the et of 
words may come to fink at Jaſt ; the genius of our 
time ſeems diſpoſed to let it fall, and this diſpoſition. 
ought to be encouraged, to the end that reaſons may 
be ſubſtituted in their room: and who knowns, but 
that ſuch as have hitherto ſeemed to have a different: 
talte, may become capable of preferring reality to 
mere ſound ? this would happen, could they once 
comprehend, that an attention to things can neither 
dazzle nor miſlead us; whereas an attachment to 
words, and a veneration for them, ſeldom or never 
fail to do both: experience proves it. | | 

What debates has not this attachment produced! 
without ſpeaking of wars, properly ſo called, what 
wars among divines, what paper engagements! en- 
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gagements more bloody in their kind, and attended 
with more hatred and rancour, than ſuch as have 
been fought between the-moſt irreconcileable princes, 
This might carry me too far ; ſtories of this nature 
would fill up volumes, let us come to the difficulty in 
queſtion. 

Natural religion,” ſay they, © is greatly inferi- 
«© or to revealed religion.“ I take this to be a lame 
propoſition, and I doubt whether they themſelves 
well underſtand it, 

Here is one equivalent to it, © Nature in children 
4 is greatly inferior to education: it would be eaſy 

_ to prove that the parallel is juſt, 

The uſe of education is moſt certainly not to de- 
ſtroy nature, but to bring it to perfection. A right 
education is employed in cultivating the ſtock of na- 
tare, and in unfolding and bringing forth thoſe ideas 
and ſentiments, which are there ſhut up; upon this 
foundation it always builds. Revealed religion ought 
to be with reſpe& to men, what education is with re - 
ſpe to children; it can only build upon the founda- 
tion of nature. 

This being ſuppoſed, revealed religion bears a re- 
lation to our natural faculties; it tends to ennoble 
and exerciſe them “; and ought neither to deſtroy 
them, nor to be ſubſtituted in their room . This 
idea of ſubſtitution, which we adopt without being 
aware of it, would appear ridiculous in any other caſe; 
as may be proved by an example taken from education. 


We repeat here what we advanced in letter ſecond. 

+ Several people will ſay, that this is fighting with a 
man's own ſhadow, and that the thing is too evident to be 
diſputed. But if they conſider the matter attentively, they 
will find, that they themſelves upon occaſion attack the 
truth. See upon that head letter nineteen. | : 
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A ſchool-boy has a good natural genius for arith- 
metic, and deſires to learn the rules of it. A maſter 
gives him a book of ſums, all done to his hand ; the 
ſcholar would not have the trouble of calculating; he 
has no more to do, but to believe without examining, 
the exactneſs of every one of theſe rules, being pret- 
ty ſure that the maſter who made them is not mi- 
ſtaken. 1 ſay, this book would in that caſe be ſub- 
ſtituted in the room of the natural capacity, which 
the boy has for cyphering. He. will not exert it, as 
finding his work ready done. 

I am very willing to ſuppoſe that theſe An ien 
are perfect; what the better is the ſchool - boy for that; 
will he have the leaſt notion of them? all that he will 
know is this, that he muſt believe, without knowing 
why, that ſuch and ſuch figures put together make 
ſuch a ſum. 

You tell me, that I muſt believe without examin- 
ing, becauſe God hath ſaid it. But this examination, 
which you exclude here, neceſſarily ſuppoſes another, 
or perhaps ſeveral, before I can be convinced of this, 
For from my knowing that there is a God, it does 
not follow, that it is he who ſpeaks in ſuch a book; 
That book, ſay you, carries with it the marks of 
truth, for which it ought to be received. Very 
well, You no longer inſiſt then that I ſhould be- 
lieve without examining, ſince you yourſelf invite 
me to judge of this book by the marks it carries 
with it. 

But how ſhall I judge of them ? by what rule ſhall 
I be enabled to diſcern what you call the marks of 
trath ? in order to this, I muſt conſult the principles 
of truth, and upon them form my notion of theſe 
marks, 
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Hence it appears very clearly, that revealed reli 


gion derives all its proofs from the religion of na- 


ture; that the latter is the ſoul and principle of the 
former, which is no more than the means employed 


to diſcover, and bring to light the religion of nature, 
which lay as it were buried in man . This is the 
firſt religion that was given to matkind; Abel, Noah, 
Enoch had no other T. What is called revealed re- 
ligion came afterwards, and was only deſigned as a 
means to check thoſe mo; who devited from the 
Rs of nature, | 

People are been vided by a falſe ade 
when they conſider revealed religion, and the religi- 
on of nature as oppoſite to one another, or when 
they pretend to extol the former, to the prejudice of 
the latter. To decide the matter, a perſon needs 
only aſk himſelf, whether the means can be oppoſite 
to the end, and whether we can warrantably extol 
the means above the end to vn r- en ſub- 
ſervient? . - | 

What here diſtinguiſhes the means * the end, 
is, that the former are only for a time, whereas the 
latter muſt 1 perpetual. The exon of nature, 


128 It muſt be nee that this term, Natural Religion, 
has been turned to a wrong uſe by ſeveral people, who 
have taken occaſion from it to reject all divine revelation. 
Many retain the name, who miſtake and deſtroy the true 
principle of it. But it is not ſuch a religion as their's, 
that we have here in view, as. the ſequel will plainly 
+ If it ſnould be objected, that God revealed himſelf to 
them ſometimes, I allow it: but the religion of nature 
rightly. underſtood, does not exclude the poſſibility of a di- 
vine revelation. The queſtion is here about a written. reve· 
lation, which theſe We men had not, | 


ren 
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which was firſt given, will likewiſe be the laſt that 


remains : all men receive the principles of it at the 
ſame time with their being, from which it is inſepa- 
rable ; their minds retain it after quitting the body ®, 
This, methinks, is ſufficient to take away the ambi- 
guity, or falſe notion, which this term, Natural Re- 
ligion, might occaſion, | 
It is a tireſome thing to trace men through their 
endleſs: contradictions; we are forced to make a great 
many needleſs ſteps; for the moſt part they do not 
know themſelves where they would go, and it looks 
as if the ſole deſign of all their motions was to fly 
from evidence, when it makes too lively an impreſſi- 
on upon them. But one might ſtill give a better de- 
ſcription of them; they want to return to the place 
from whence they ſet out : this is generally the 
end of all the journies which they pretend to under- 
take, and wherein they invite you to bear them com- 
pany : for my part, I ſhould adviſc on to tir 
from nn J 


If we ſuppoſe, that the ſoul exiſts after the diſſoluti- 
on of the body, there is all the reaſon in the world for 
preſuming, that the ule of the natural faculties will not be 
ſuppreſſed. 

+ We ſpeak here of perſons who ſeem to be at 
ſome pains in their enquiries after truth, but who at 
bottom are fully an to ek | to Azrrr old 
opinions. | 
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of revealed religion. Two ways of examination. 
The firſt way. 


SIR, | 
OU defire that he man who has andy ap- 
peared upon the ſtage, ſhould return again. 
8 to you, it is full time to lead him to the 
point of revealed religion ; or, in other words, to 
put into his hands the book which contains written 
Lou obſerve that two different methods might be 
taken. One of them is to prove to him, that this 
book is of a divine original, by going back to thoſe 
who were the organs of it, and for this purpoſe to 
employ proofs taken from the miracles which they 
wrought, and from the truth of their predictions, 
with other proofs of the ſame nature. The other is 
barely to ſuppoſe that this book may be of a divine 
original, and to invite him to judge of it by the marks 
which it bears. 

Both of theſe ways a be employed. The 
firſt, I allow, is the more uſeful ; but then you muſt 
own that it is likewiſe ſubject to a greater number of 
inconveniencies, and that it gives riſe to more diffi- 
cultics than it can ſolye, In effect, the man we ſpeak 
of would be involved in endleſs diſcuſſions, which af- 
ter all would never terminate in a compleat evidence. 
In going back from one generation to another, in or- 
der to come at thoſe men to whom God diQated this 
book, it would be neceſſary for him to be thorough» 
ly well aſſured that none of them was either capable 
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of deceiving or being himſelf deceived, If it ſhould 
be ſaid, that theſe inſpired perſons have proved the 
divine original of their writings dy miracles, the man 
in queſtion will not find it a much leſs difficult matter 
to be aſſured of the truth of theſe miracles *® : He 
will not admit their own teſtimony in the caſe ; for if 
he can only conclude from the proof of miracles, 
that theſe writers were divinely inſpired, he muſt 
ſeek elſewhere for reaſons to convince him that theſe 
miracles were real, He can only have the teſtimony 
of men, who having ſeen them, did afterwards de · 
clare ſo to others; a teſtimony which muſt have paſt 
through many mouths before it reaches him. 
How many other difficulties preſent themſelves 
here ! find what ſolutions we will, there (till remain 
ſome troubleſome doubts which it will be 'a hard 
matter to get rid of, But in ſhort, let us ſuppoſe 
that all theſe difficulties are removed, and that our 
man is convinced of the divine inſpiration of this book, 
by inconteſtable proofs, he will not even then be 
quite free from perplexity, He meets with tranſlators 
who differ from one another as to the ſenſe of the 
original ; they make it depend upon ſeveral foreign 
circumſtances +, about which they cannot agree. 


* He maſt be aſfored, that the men who were eye-wit- 
neſſes of theſe miracles, were incapable of being deceived 
either through too much incredulity, or too great an incli- 
nation for the marvellous, or by taking effects purely na- 
tural for miracles. He muſt examine the nature of every 
one of theſe miracles, in all its circumſtances. What a 
prodigious diſcuſſion, and what a tedious length of time are 
neceſſary to unravel the truth of facts 

+ Such as the alterations which cuſtom LAS Rik, into a 
language, the different ſtile of different nations, and the 
byperbolical figures which the caſtern people made uſe of, 
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And even if we-ſhould ſuppoſe that all the tranſlators 
were entirely of one mind, a new labyrinth diſcovers 
itſelf, viz. the prodigious multitude of interpreters all 
oppolite to one another *. 

Here is more than enough to ſhew the numberleſs 
taconveniencies: that attend this way, and to make us 
conclude that it would be neceſſary to chuſe another. 


LETTER VI. 


The ſecond way. The poſſibility of divine revelation. 
The foundation of that poſſibility. The uſefulneſs 
of © divine revelatian. Remarks upon the ſacred 
hiſtory. The certainty of the hiſtorical part, as to 

fundamental points, The examination of things 
that are clear. 


SIR, 


E have ſaid, that it would be neceifary to 

content ourſelves with ſuppoſing that this 

book was of a divine original, and to invite our man 
to judge of it by the marks which it bears. 

The vrſt ſuppoſition to be made, and which it 
would be neceſſary that this man ſhould agree to, is 
the pollibility of a divine revelation. Good ſenſe 
dictates to us, that we ought. to be aſſured of the 
poſſibility of a thing, before we attempt to be aſſured 
of it real exiſtence. By this poſſibility we underſtand 
not ſo much a phylical as a moral poſſibility, which 


This contrariety, which prevails among interpreters, 
is what occaſions ſuch a multitude of ſects, and fuch a pro- 
Aigious num ber of controverſies. It likewiſe gives the r. 

cles a handle to ridicule written revelation. 
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conſiſts in this, that the thing implies no contradicti- 
on, and is neither repugnant to good ſenſe, nor to our 
notion of the ſupreme Being. bs 

The poſhbility of a divine revelation is a thing of 
this nature; as the man in queſtion will readily al- 
low, He will not think it ſtrange” that the Deity 
ſhould intereſt himſelf for men, who are the work 
of his own hands, and that for the ſame reaſon he 
ſhould employ different means to form and perfect 
them, like a father who takes pains to form and per- 
ſect his children; that having placed us amidſt ſuch” 
an infinite number of different objects, he ſhould con- 
deſcend to warn and inſtruct us as to the uſe we are 
to make of them; and that conſidering the ſhortneſs 
of life, he ſhould alſo warn us of what is to be our 
future portion, according to the uſe we ſhall make of 
our time here, Our man will not only allow the poſ- 
ſibility of the thing, he will likewiſe think that we 
ought to wiſſi it were real, He will perceive, that 
if our underſtanding needs any aſſiſtance in order to 
excrt itſelf, any ĩnſtruction from abroad, none could 
be of ſo much ſervice to us, as that which ſhould 
come from the Author of our being. | 

Thus you ſee, that not only the poſſibility, but 
alſo the uſefulneſs of the thing is acknowleged. The 
queſtion after that would be to prove to our man, 
that we really have a written revelation. This would 
de the hardeſt point of all; I even think that we 
ſhould not undertake to prove it to him poſitively, but 
be ſatisfied at firſt with obtaining his aſſent to the 
molt eyident things. 

Let us make ſome diſtinction between the meval 
Which written revelation contains. 

1. The hiſtorical part, or relations of facts. 
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2. Clear and undoubted truths, to which common 
ſenſe bears witneſs, 

3. Things entirely obſcure, and which even appear 
contradictory : this is what we call myſteries. 

If, we begin with the hiſtorical part, we may re- 
quire of our man, that he would at leaſt conſider it 
as he would do any other hiſtory, It is not neceſſary 
that a hiſtory ſhould be writ by divine inſpiration, in 
order to convince a man of the truth of it. The ſame 
reaſons which oblige us to believe an infinite number 
of facts very remote from our time, ſhould make us 
receive for truth, thoſe which 'the ſacred hiſtorians 
relate to us, even if we ſhould conſider them as no 


more than common hiſtorians, 
No body doubts whether there ever was ſuch a 


man as Cæſar, or Alexander, or Plato, etc, The 
certainty we have for it, is grounded upon this, that 
it is morally impoſſible that thouſands of men, in dif- 
ferent ages, ſhould have agreed among themſelves to 
impoſe upon poſterity, eſpecially where they had no 
intereſt to do ſo. It is true, that the particular cir- 
eumſtances of ſuch hiſtories are not quite fo certain, 
Accordingly we ſee that hiſtorians vary much in this 
reſpect, whilſt they never vary as to the fundamental 
points; a freſh proof that the! feedamental points of 
hiſtory are certain, 
The man in queſtion cannot therefore doubt, bot 
that the ſacred hiſtory is true as to fundamental 
points; his doubts will only extend to particular cir- 
cumſtances. Let us be ſatisfied with requiring of 
him, that he ſhould not conclude theſe to be quite 
falſe, and only deſire him to ſuſpend his judgment. 
But it will be ſaid, that if we reduce what we call 
the ſundamental points of hiſtory to too ſmall a compaſs, 
there will remain nothing of which we can be certain 
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except this, that there lived men in ſuch an age, and 

ſuch a part of the world, who were called, one Cæſar, 
another Alexander, another Nero, etc. 1 anſwer, 

that if what concerns the exiſtence of ſuch men, their 

country, their name, and the age in which they liv- 

ed, may be juſtly called the fundamental points of 
hiſtory, there are other circumſtances eſſential to it 

which are almoſt equally certain; ſuch as their 

particular way of life, and their-diltinguiſhing cha - 
racer, 

It is · not doubted but that Plato was a philoſopher, - 
Nero an emperor, and a wicked man; Alexander an 
ambitious man, and a conqueror. Hiſtorians-doinot 
vary in ſuch circumſtances as theſe. They may be 
conſidered as making a-parr of the fundamental points 
of hiſtory, and it is almoſt equally impoſſible For us 
to doubt of them. For the ſame reaſon, the man in 
queſtion will not doubt but there was ſach a man as 
Moſes, that this Moſes was a- lawgiver, whoſe laws 


are ſtill obſerved by thoſe men whom we call Jews. 


He will not doubt but that there was-a Jeſus of Na- 
zareth, from whom the chriſtian religion derives its 
original, and that this Jeſus was cruciſied by thoſe of 
bis own nation, who, at leaſt a good part of them, - 


did, though too late, acknowlege him for a great - 


prophet, and for the Sor of God himſelf. Such cit- 
cumſtances as theſe, are inſeparable from the funda - 
mental points of hiſtory, and - are very near quite as 
certain, Every thing that comes under the name df 
ſacred hiſtory, relates to one or the other of theſe 
two lawgiyers, as it does to the followers of their 
doctrine. 


I invite our man to read it: He finds” there —_ 2 


ich he allows to be poſldle, but he is ſnocked ata 
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vaſt number of things which feem to him childifh *, 
abſurd; contrary to common ſenſe, and even mani- 
feſtly uojuſt +. It is in vain for him to ſtrive to con · 
fider them in a more adyantageous light, they always 
appear to him the ſame, 

What is to. be done with feed mew ? non I any 
right to inſiſt upon his feeing what he cannot ſee ? 
nothing could be more unjuſt, Shall I defire him to 
ſupply this deficiency by the help of his imagination? 
nothing could be more unfair. Shall I tell him that 
L ſee things in a quite different light, and that what 
appears black to him, feems white to me ? ſhall I 
add proofs after proofs-4 ? he will anfwer me, that 
all he can conclude from it, is, that the objects ap- 
pear ſuch to me. In effect, it is not in his power to 
conclude any thing elſe, and I ſhould act a very un- 
juſt part if I require it. All that Lean reaſonably 
deſire of him, is to ſuſpend his judgment as to things 
which he does not know, and this he cannot refuſe 
me. 

Let us . for an ume the things thati are ob- 
ſeure, and come to thoſe. which are evident; perhaps 
the latter will give light to the former. 

In this rank I place the teſtimony which the ſcrip- 
ture bears to the attributes of God, and all the rules 
of juſtice which it 5 Moſes himſelf, who 
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; Quite foreign to the nature of man. 1 
+ The orders given by Moſes gud folbua to meſhes 6 
whole nations. X 


I This relate to what has deen 60 above; namely, 
that the religion eſſential to man, — "oy en that 
is falſe aod imaginary. 
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is incomptehenſible in other reſpects, lays down very 
many rules of this kind *, which one cannot help 
admiring, as well for the great exaftnels and propor- 
tion that is to be found in them, as for the/benefit 

which would accrue to mankind, if they would ſtrict- 
ly obſerve them. All theſe particular rules center in 
the accompliſhment of this immutable law, Do to 
„ others, as you would that they ſhould do to 
« you;” the juſtice of which every man. acknows- 
leges, even while he acts contrary to it. 

If we paſs from Moſes to Jeſus Chriſt, we ſhall - 
ficd that theſe two lawgivers, who differ ſo much 
from one another with reſpect to certain forms, a- 
gree perfectly in this point, and that this point con- 
ſtitutes the eſſential part of the religion of Jeſus 
Chriſt, He himſelf poſitively declares ſo; and if 
he bad not, one might cafily infer it from molt of 
his precepts. . 1 

But it will be ſaid, 15 the whole:doteine.ef Gut 
eentered- there, what would become of ſo many 
other precepts , which ſeem to be of a very differ- 
ent nature: beſides; in that caſe, what would he 
have taught men that they did not know before? I 


- anſwer, that Jcſus Chriſt has, properly ſpeaking; re- 


quired nothing of men but what they themſelves could 


ney to be _ He as r e 5ry 


„Toft, who are well verſed in the writings of Moſes, 
know, that with reſpe& to the equity'which men owe one 


anvther, he enters into an infinite number of particulars, 


where the moſt exact proportion is obſerved. | 
+ Theſe precepts, which ſcem to be of a different na- 

ture, have neverthelefs a tendency towards this immutable 

law. They are a ſort of counſels which tend to diſengage 


men from the obſtacles that would hinder them from nh: 


* 


ing it. 
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their own diſcernment. He never grounds bis pre · 
eepts upon his own authority, but upon their agree - 
ment with common ſenſe, upon reaſons drawn from 
the: intereſts: of men, and upon the force of truth, 
which they are capable of fecling, when they do not 
wilfully oppoſe iti. If I do not ſpeak the truth, 
ſaid he, do not believe me.” 

Jeſus Chriſt did not then expect to be believed 
upon his word. He has invited men to examine, 
and made the moſt ſimple among them judges of his 
maxims. This examination could only take place 
with reſpe& to things that are clear, ſimple, and ob- 
vious to all men. For if he had required it, as to 
things that are obſcure, ſublime, and incomprehenſi- 
ble, it would have been ane an Nn 


and this cannot be ſuppoſed. 


Theſe things clear, ſimple, and obvious to all 
men, are the ſame, which at this day are offered to 
their examination. Among clear things, I reckon all 
the evident and unavoidable conſequences which are 
comprehended in the idea of God, and of his eſſen- 
tial attributes; Some of theſe things ought to be be- 
lieyed, or rather owned to be true. Others ought to 
be obſerved, ſo far as the juſtice of them is acknow- 


leged. On one, fide; this relates to the enquiry of 


the ſupreme Being; on the other, to the free and in- 
telligent nature with which he has endowed man, and 
which the Creator cannot diſown, without being in- 


coaſiſtent with himſelf. j1 


Such is the nature of the ee that it 
can believe nothing, but what it diſ:oyers to be 


true; and ſuch the nature of liberty, that it can 


Man is ſo framed, that he cannot believe upon com- 


pulſion- Even in the affairs of life lie only * what 


he diſcovers to be true. 


Letter I. to MAN. 69 
only approve, or acquieſce in ſuch things, as the un- 
derſtanding diſcovers to be juſt, If God ſhould re- 
quire men to believe what they cannot diſcern to be 
true, he would in that caſe diſown the intelligent fa- 
culty, which he has given them »; truth would no 
longer have any. force. to convince and perſuade. If 
they can believe what they pleaſe, to what purpoſe 
ſhould we appeal to common ſenſe, and to what pur- 
poſe is the queſtion ſo frequent in every body's 
mouth, ** Is it not true, is it not juſt ?” accordingly 
we ſee, that Jeſus Chriſt ſpeaking to men, always 
ſuppoſes them to have underſtanding and liberty. He 
appeals to their underſtanding, even againſt the laws 
and cuſtoms which they reckoned to be moſt ſacred ; 
I ſpeak here of the Jews, and their veneration for 
rites and ceremonies, ſuch as obſerving the ſabbath, 
etc, | 

This teacher of truth, as well as of humanity +, 
ſhews men how to make a right uſe of the under- 
ſtanding which they ſuffer to lie buried. He ſhews 
them the conſequences, which they would naturally 
draw from common ſenſe, if they conſulted it; and 
that if they knew how to conſider things in their end 
and uſe, they would ſee that the ſabbath muſt have 
been made for man, and not man for the ſabbath ; 
in which caſe, the doing or receiving good. on that 
day, could not be looked upon as a breach of it g. 


* Man would bichajes like thoſe Wols/ of which it is 
ſaid, that “ they have eyes. but ſee not, etc.” 

+ Jeſus Chriſt ſeems in a proper ſenſe to be the teacher 
of men, his doctrine comes within the reach of their under- 
ſtanding, he endeavours to bring them back to true ſimplici- 
ty, and to deliver them from yokes and cuſtoms ous 
foreign to their nature. 

' + Jeſus Chriſt does more, he draws inftruions from the 
moſt trivial things, from the care that every one takes of 
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Here the man, whom we have ſuppoſed will find 
nothing that does not force his aſſent by virtue of its 
own evidence; he will not want proofs for things 
which ſpeak of themſelves ;- his mind will even be 
ſame what more caſy, as to what had at firſt ſhocked 
him in reading Moſes on the inſtitution of ceremonies, 


He ſees here a lawgiver, who; delivering men from 


a needleſs yoke, would only ſubject them to the ſo- 
reign law of equity, and to the authority of good 
Conſe. * | ng 


He will be only puzzled with one thing, viz. that 
this lawyiver deſtroys what the other had eſtabliſhed, 
P aſk him here alſo to ſuſpend: his judgment. It is 
ſufficient for me, that he approves of the former, who 
is the lawgiver in queſtion, and whoſe precepts it will 
be neceſſary to examine more fully, 


ku LETTER VIII. 


Examination of the plates counſelr, 2 what the 
| acceſſory counſels relate. 


SIR, 


Allow, that among the precepts of Jeſs Chriſt, 

there are ſome which do not ſeem to have a direct 
tendency towards the great rule. mentioned above. 
Their end is not to be perceived immediately; and 
one would be tempted to imagine, that in delivering 


bis ox, or his aſs. He does not barely ſtop at the letter of 
the law, but enters into the ſpirit of it. He even goes 
back to the primitive law, and concludes, that it ought to 
take place. 

% Do-to men, N that they ſhould do to 
2 ven. 


fa 


f the 
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burden them with others, which are very near quite 
as hard to bear. Such are the precepts, or rather 
the counſels, which we find-in the goſpel, teaching 
us to renounce our moſt darling inclinations, the loye 
of riches, ; of pleaſures, and of yain reputation. 
Jeſus Chriſt ſeems to have directly attacked ſuch 
inclinations, and that in the ſtrongeſt terms. It is 
hard, almoſt impoſſible according to him, that a rich 
man ſhould enter into the kiogdom of Gd. Wo 
« unto you, ſays he, that laugh now, and are 
« full; for ye ſhall hunger; and ye ſhall mourn and 
« weep., Wo unto you, when 5: men ſhall ſpeak 
« well of you.“ 

Theſe counſels ſeem harſh, tit it would not be 
readily ſuppoſed, that the perſon. who gives them, 
had only the good of men in view; one would be 
even apt to aſcribe ſome ſelfiſh motive to him, 

Our man will doubtleſs be little inclined to ac - 
quieſce in things, the juſtice and uſefulneſs of which 
he cannot diſcern, It has been obſeryed above, that 
it is the nature of liberty not to acquieſce in any 
thing, but what the underſtanding diſcovers to be 
jult. In that caſe, is it meet we ſhould encroach 
upon the rights of liberty ? can we require a man to 
look upon that to be juſt and uſeful, which does not 
appear to him as ſuch ? or ſhall we make the thing 
more evident, by telling him, that he ought to be- 
lieve it, becauſe the Son of God ſaid ſo? I am a- 
fraid, he would draw quite different concluſions from 
it, We would therefore be obliged t to take another 
courſe, 


This may be ranked among the things which we have 
ſaid to be mixed with obſcurity, 
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53 TheRevictow Effential 779. 
Let us firſt obſerve, that the ſtrongeſt cenſures 
which "Jeſus Chriſt paſſes upon men, are aimed at 


what is falſe and unjuſt, at hypocriſy, fraud; the 


love of vain · glory, the contempt of others, and raſh 
judgments. In this reſpe& only does he ſhew indig- 
nation, and ati invincible oppoſition. For in other 
reſpects, he only ſpeaks by way of advice or counſel . 
intimating, that it would be for the intereſt of man- 
kind to practiſe ſuch and ſuch things. | 

Might not we infer from this, that theſe advices 
or counſels may have ſome relation to the end pro- 
poſed by him, viz. to deſtroy in man what is falſe 
and unjuſt, and to reſtore him to BI - wth in- 
tegrity. 


LETTER 1X, 


The end and uſe of the evangelical counſels. They 


relate to another period. The eſſential relation be- 
tween juſtice and intereſt. A difficulty againſt this 
principle. The office of Jeſus Chriſt. 


$1IR, 


W E have 1 that Foto 1 to be 


with reſpe& to man, what education is with 
reſpe& to children. The education given to children, 
relate much more to the time that is -to come, than 


to the time preſent, The ordinary uſe that is made 


of it, is to form them in ſuch a manner, that they 


* Such are the counſels which tend to withdraw our affec- 
tion fron tiches and pleaſures, £943: 
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may one day appear with honour in ſociety *, and 
become capable of great employments. This is the . 
end of the ſtudies and exerciſes which we preſcribe 
to them; and for this purpoſe are they taught to be 
ſubmiſſive, and to renounce their own will : for this 
are they warned from ſeveral things, to which they 
are prompted by their paſſions ; for this, inured to 
labour, fatigue, and a frugal life, 

It is well known, that thoſe wno have received 
ſuch an education, find themſelves in the end, both 
happier, and more able for what they undertake, 
than others, whom a miſtaken tenderneſs has too 
much indulged ; that theſe, being left to the govern- 
ment of their paſſions, are incapable of bearing the 
leaſt hardſhips, and fink under the ſmalleſt difhcul- 
ties T. To this it is owing, tut ſuch as have been 
made to ſubmit for a time to a well-regulated diſci- 
pline, preſerve to the end of their lives the gratitude 
they owe their parents for an education, the fruits of 
which they actually reap, and the painful circumſtan- 
ces of which they have forgot. 

If it could be demonſtrated, that the doctrines of 
Jeſus Chriſt tend to the ſame uſe, and that they re- 
late to another period of much greater importance to 
man, than that of this life; I ſay, if this ſhould be 
ſuppoſed, theſe counſels, which, conſidered in them- 
ſelves, ſeem to us harſh, will begin to alter their ap- 
pearance, 


* This chiefly concerns men in public poſts, who deſign 


| their children for great employments, either in the military 


or civil way, 
T We find examples of this in antient hiſtory. The La- 
cedemonians, educated under an exact diſcipline, proved as 


it were invincible to nations brought vp in luxury and ef- 
feminacy, 
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This would be the chief point for the man in 
queſtion, Why do I ſay, for him? it would be fo 
for all men, even for thoſe who profeſs to receive the 
goſpel without the leaſt oppoſition. According to 
them, every thing in it is divine, but their conduct 
does not ſhew, that they are fully convinced of this: 
the molt trifling intereſt, when ſet in oppoſition to the 


maxims of the ſame goſpel, is preferred to them 


without the leaſt difficulty. 

What therefore can this contraſt be owing to ? 
to the reaſon aſſigned above, viz. that men only ad 
a conſiſtent part, with reſpe& to what they ſeriouſly 
believe, and they believe nothing ſeriouſly, except 
what they perceive to be true, For the ſame reaſon, 
they do not approve or acquieſce in any thing, but 
what they diſcover to be juſt f, To expreſs it bet- 
ter, they do not willingly ſubmit to any thing, but 
what they ſee to be for their intereſt. Their intereſt 
is the grand motive, the irreſiſtible ſpring that deter- 
mines them, 

Juſtice and intereſt are put in competition ; and it 
is ſaid, that juſtice ought to be preferred, But I am 
afraid, that upon this footing, intereſt would infalli- 
bly get the better, unleſs we could prove, that juſ- 
tice and intereſt are eſſentially but one and the ſame 


thing. In effect, intereſt being at bottom no more 


than happineſs, or what conduces to it, men have it 
not in their power to depart from it; they are born 


ſor that end, and accordingly the notion of being 


happy is in them antecedent to the idea of juſtice. 
It would therefore only be by proving to them the 

eſſential relation between what is juſt, and what is for 

their intereſt, and between what is unjuſt, and what 


+ An important principle, which we ſhall often recur to 
in the ſequel, 
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is to their prejudice, that we could determine them to 
prefar what is juſt. | 

We began above to eſtabliſh this relation, by the 
idea we gave of order, We have proved, that well- 
being is the effect of order, as pain is the conſequence 
of diſorder. But here ariſes a conſiderable NP. 
grounded on experience. 

It does not appear, fay they, that diſorder is al- 
ways attended with pain, nor that well-being is al- 
ways inſeparable from order . We cannot deny it, 
and it would be impoſſible to ſolve the difficulty, 
without diſtinguiſhing between the ſpiritual and cor- 
poreal nature of mau. It is certain, that in the cor- 
porcal nature, pain is the unavoidable effect of diſor- 
der T. There is reaſon to preſume, that it ſhould 
be ſo likewiſe in a ſpiritual nature, This would be 
undoubtedly the caſe, if there was between theſe two 
natures that harmony and ſubordination which order 
requires : but men are very far from being in this ſi - 
tuation. They find by experience, that the ſentiment 
of the corporeal nature is much ſtronger than that of 
the ſpiritual; that the firſt bears them away, while 
the ſecond only warns them. From hence it follows, 


* We ſee diſorderly perſons, who are happy in ſeveral 
reſpects, and others, who notwithſtanding their being or- 
derly are oppreſſed with pain. It is nevertheleſs true, that 
the happineſs of the former is very far from being com- 
pleat, and that they are often inwardly tormented * their 
paſſions, 

T We muſt make an exception here, viz. That the 
diſorder may go ſo far as to occaſion an inſenſibility, and 
not pain. This may be ſeen in a lethargy, etc. Some- 
thing pretty much reſembling this takes place in the ſpirit- 
nal nature. Inſenſibility ſhews, that the evil is come to its 
greateſt height, 
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76 The REIIe ION Eſential © 
that the well-being of one, attended with feveral a- 
greeable ſenſations, renders them almoſt inſenſible, 28 
to the diſorder of the other; and that theſe agreea- 
ble ſenſations overcome the painful ſentiment, which 
would be a ſymptom of that diſorder. 

A difficulty occurs here, Why muſt the corporeal 
nature be in a ſtate of oppoſition to the ſpiritual? 
ought there not rather to be a perfe harmony be- 
tween one and the other? would it not have been 
ſuitable to the wiſdom of the Creator, if he had plac · 
ed an eſſential relation between the well-being of 
both? by this eſſential relation, the whole man 
would be kept in a right order. For as he muſt ne- 
ceſſarily wiſh to be happy in all reſpects, he would 
never conſent to diſorder, if pain was evidently an- 
nexed to it. 8 

This difficulty leads us to an unaypidable conſee 
quence, viz. that the want of harmony denotes difor- 
der in the whole man; and this conſequence leads us 
to ſuppoſe, that he was not ſo when he came out of 
the hands of his Creator; without this, it could not 
be ſaid, that man was a maſter-piece worthy of God, 
much leſs that he bore his image. 

In effect, the firſt idea that offers to us concerning 
the ſupreme Being, is, that he is happy; happy in 
every reſpet, In him happineſs and juſtice are inſe- 
parable ; whereas in the preſent ſtate of man, injuſ- 
tice may be attended with happineſs, and juſtice with 
pain. Such a diſſonance carries, as you ſee, a mark 
of imperfection and diſaſter, very oppoſite to the image 
of the perfect Being; of him I ſay, in whom perfec- 
tion and happineſs are but one and the ſame thing. 

How did this diſaſter happen ? this is a queſtion 
which preſently occurs, and every body would be glad 
to find a diſtinct anſwer to it. If apy one pretended to 
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have diſcovered the way of accounting for this, I ſhould 
be overjoyed to hear it. But till that happens, I free- 
ly own I know nothing at all of the matter, 

One thing that I know, and which is the proof of 
this diſaſter, is, that at the end of a few years, man 
is unavoidably ſtript of this corporeal nature, which 
oppoſed the government of the ſpiritual, May not 
this hard neceſſity, to which a man never ſubmits but 
through conſtraint, to the idea of which he never re- 
conciles himſelf ; may not this neceſſity, I ſay, have 
ſome relation to that want of harmony which we have 
been juſt ſpeaking of, 

We have obſerved, that the corporeal ſenſations 
have by much the advantage of the ſpiritual ; that 
thereby the moſt noble being is in a manner ſubjected 
to the animal part, that the latter endeavours to hin- 
der the formet from perceiving its true ſituation, and 
that this ignorance, which is more or leſs voluntary, 
only makes the evil the more inveterate. 

Might it not rather be an effect of God's goodneſs 
than of his wrath, that he has pronounced upon man 
this ſentence which ſeems ſo rigorous, To the duſt 
« thou ſhalt return.” Perhaps it is for the relief of 
the creature, that God has thus ordered it. He there- 
by rids man of an obſtacle which would make it very 
difficult for him to arrive at the end for which he was 
deſigned. 

By this ſeparation, the ſpiritual faculties are te- 
ſtored to the condition of feeling and perceiving what 
they felt and perceived but very indiſtindly before “. 
Man does then come to know by experience, that 


* We ſuppoſe here, that the foul exiſts after its ſepa- 
ration from the body, and that it is ſuſceptible of ſpiritual 
ſenſations and perceptions. 
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pain is the unavoidable conſequence of diſorder in the 
ſpiritual nature, as he had found it to be in the cor - 
poreal. 

But if it is true, will ſome ſay, that the body is 

an obſtacle to man's being brought back to order, 
what advantage does he get by his melancholly life 
in this world? I anſwer, that this obſtacle is not in- 
vincible in itſelf, If it becomes ſo to many, it is on- 
Jy owing to a train of habits which they have wilfully 
contracted. I ſay more: we have reaſon to preſume, 
that the preſent life of man, if he knew how to make 
a right uſe of it, would prove very advantageous to 
him, with reſpect to the life to come. 
If it was otherwiſe, God would bring men into 2 
narrow paſſage, where they might run a great riſk, 
without reaping the leaſt advantage from it ; a con- 
duct no leſs repugnant to perfect equity, than to infi- 
nite goodneſs, But the difficulty would lie in being 
able to get through this paſſage, without falling into 
thoſe ſnares with which it is beſet, and the molt dan- 
gerous of which are alluring. Here it is that an ex- 
perienced guide would be wanted. 

May not Jeſus Chriſt be conſidered as this guide, 


and would not his counſels teach men how to diſco». 


ver and ſhun theſe ſnares? in that caſe his counſels 
would deſerve more attention than they generally 
meet with, Perbaps it might be of uſe to take a 
nearer yiew of them, 


Th 
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LETTER X. 


The ſequel concerning the end and uſe of evangelical 
counſels, The falſe eſteem of a man's ſelf. The 
contempt of others. The ſpirit of dominion. The 
reliſh of luxury and effeminacy. The ſpirit of de- 
ciding. 


SIR, 


E have obſerved, that the ſhort paſſage of this 

life, though full of ſnares, may prove advan- 
tageous to man, if he will follow the advice and di- 
rection of an experienced guide. 

Man, being a Creature made up of body and ſoul 
finds himſelf placed in this world, as in the country 
of the body; all the objects he ſees having a relation 
to it: whereas, with reſpe& to the ſoul, he is in a 
ſtrange land. From thence it comes, that having 
his ſight obſtructed by a multitude of ſenſible objects, 
he forgets his noble original. The counſels of Jeſus 
Chriſt tend to bring him back to himſelf, to free him 
from the fetters that might keep him in bondage, and 
to make the ſpiritual part in him rule over the cor- 
poreal. 

In order that the ſpiritual part may bear rule, it is 
neceſſary that the ſpiritual faculties ſhould be in a con- 
dition to receive the impreſhon ꝰ of objects: and in 
order to receive this impreſſion, every voluntary ob- 
ſtacle muſt be removed ; that is, man mult be entire- 
ly guided in his notions by that natural light, which 


* This impreſſion confiſts. in the ſentiment and percep- 
tion of what is morally good or evil, that is, of truth and 
falſhood, of juſtice and injuſtice, 
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informs him concerning falſhood and injuſtice, and 
diſcovers to him juſtice and truth. 

When man determines himſelf in favour of fal- 
ſhood and injuſtice, he only does it with reſpe& to 
the obje& of ſome paſſion, Let it be the love of 
gain, or that of pleaſure, or any other paſſion you 
pleaſe, it is the ſame thing. He is reſolved to gratify 
himſelf, and it is in order to compaſs this end, that 
he admits of falſhood or injuſtice, nay, frequently 
both at the ſame time. 

Here we begin to diſcoyer why Jeſus Chriſt took 
pains to forwarn men of the danger into which the 
love of riches or pleaſures almoſt unavoidably leads 
them. The danger is, leſt they ſhoald get into the 


path of falſhood and unjuſtice. There is a ſlippery 
communication berween them, which it is hard for 


4 man to avoid, even after it is pointed out to 
him. * | 


It is with ſuch ſnares as theſe that man is ſur- 
rounded. Jeſus Chriſt, as a guide, takes care to 
warn him of them, For this reaſon likewiſe does he 
give the title of happy, to ſuch whoſe condition is 
beſt ſecured from ſnares of this kind; and the title 
of unhappy to thoſe whoſe condition is more expoſed 


. to them. 


Let us call things by their right name. It is not 


dy way of threatning that our Saviour ſpeaks in this 


manner, it is only by way of information or warning, 
that every man may have it in his power to take time- 
ly meaſures . Is this a mark of ſeverity, or of 
goodneſs ?. | 


* A guide who foreſees or points out precipices, does not 
make them: he points them out only to give people an 
opportunity of ayoiding them, 
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But hold! you wilt ſay: are riches then ineompa - 
tible with integrity and a love of truth? if they are 
not incompatible, they are at leaſt dangerous; and 
this is probably what Jeſus meant to ſay. Let us de- 
ſcribe the thing according to the true nature of it. It 
is not the metal we call gold, that is peraicious in it 
ſelf, Nothing extraneous to a man, can neceſlanly 
make him. either falſe or unjuſt ; it may indeed be 
the occaGon of it, and this is but too much confirmed 

by experience. 

We know how hard it is to acquire riches without 
violating the rules of truth and equity. Let us, how- 
ever, ſuppoſe. them acquired by the faireſt means. 
The difficulty will be to enjoy them, or rather to put 
them to their right uſe. Except that be done, they 
will unavoidably lead us to falſhood and injuſtice, 
perhaps to both. 

The ſirſt kind of faiſhood that a wealthy condition 
leads to, is an indiſtinct opinion of a man's felf ®, 
grounded upen that alone, and mixed with a fort of 
diſdain for thoſe whom he ſees below him : this kind 
of falſhood, when it is not checked, begins to throw 
a miſt over the underſtanding ; whence a thouſand 
falſe judgments ariſe, The worth of things is con- 
founded, the nature of man miſunderſtood, and the 
idea of his true dignity loſt. May it not have been 
to reclify this kind of falſhood that Jeſus Chriſt choſe 
to appear in an abject condition ? we have reaſon to 
think ſo. | 

Further, this falſhood naturally leads to injuſtice, 
if they are not the ſame thing, The ſpirit of haugh · 


* This indiſlinct eſteem is clearly enough ſeen in others; 
and a man might perceive it at home, if he would cloſely 
examine himſelf, 
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tineſs and dominion , the right that men aſſume over 
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| thoſe who may have a dependance upon them, and ditic 
125 their harſh way of treating ſuch FR are the na be C 
1 tural conſequences of it. of! 
| 1 With how many other ſnares is a e conditi- prel 
5839 on attended! the opportunity of gratifying all our enal 
347 inclinations, and of habituating ourſelves to pleaſure, pre! 
bk luxury, and effeminacy, is none of the leaſt, This E 
1 is attended with another, viz. that of flattery, of fall 
if vain applauſe, and of the real or feigned eſteem which cio 
bY every one eagerly expreſſes for rich men, Proteſta- am 
buy tions of this kind only ſerve to encreaſe the eſteem ing 
4 they had already conceived for themſelves, and to mu 
5 | confirm them thoroughly in falſhood. fop 
© It is much if the ſame cauſe does not produce in | 


them a ſpirit of deciding + in matters they are the be 
leaſt acquainted with, in religion itſelf, although in Bu 
other reſpects, it is of all things what they moſt ne- ha 
glect. They are buſy to talk upon this ſubject, and gr. 
boldly decide what is true, and what is falſe, in the ly 


at 2 


ſame manner as if they had eyes to diſcern it, or in wh 
other words, as if he had not buried the faculty of WI 
their underſtanding. ul 
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Jeſus Chriſt was pleaſed to — to men the 
ſnares of a wealthy condition, and the melancholy 
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0 L lot of thoſe who fall into them, By the parable he tix 
[5 t' propoſes , and which every body knows, he vindi- al 
5 N cates the judgment which he had paſſed _ the 1 
th different conditions of life. = 
c m 
How difficult a thing it is for a man not to abuſe the tl 
power which wealth gives him over the needy ! fi 
+ A rich man's deciſions have quite another ſort of weight v 

than thoſe of an ordinary man. 
Lake, chap. xvi, The parable of the rich man and t 
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It is difficult to perſuade one's ſelf, that the con- 
dition of a man who fares deliciouſly, is not more to 
be deſired than that of a man ſunk under the weight 
of grief and miſery. Jeſus Chriſt, by a double re- 
preſentation of what is preſent and what is to come, 
enables us to judge which of the two conditions is 
preferable. : ' 

But hold ! could a man, who ſhould neither be 
falſe nor unjuſt, who ſhould be content to fare deli- 
ciouſly, without injuring any body; I ſay, could ſuch 
a man be thought worthy of puniſhment ? is the hay- 
ing his good things in his life-time *, a crime that 
mult neceſſarily be followed with evils, as the parable 
ſuppoſes. 

I anſwer, that a ſenſual man, who ſhould neither 
be falſe nor unjuſt T, would be a kind of Phcenix, 
But were it true, that he did no injury to others, we 
have the greateſt reaſon to think that he would do a 
great deal to himſelf. To judge of this, we need on- 
ly recall the idea that has been already given of order, 
which conſiſts in this, that all the different faculties, 
wherewith a man is endowed, are put to their right 
uſe, and directed to their true end. 


* A man's having received his good things in his life- 
time, does not barely denote that he was rich, We have 
already obſerved, that what is extraneous to man, cannot 
burt him, but in ſo far as he makes a wrong uſe of it. 
One may be rich without being ſenſual, and ſenſual with- 
out being rich. The queſtion here, is about a man, who 
miſtaking his true good, makes it to conſiſt in every thing 
that flatters his ſenſes; who, imagining that all was made 
for himſelf, does not even ſuppoſe that his riches were gi- 
ven him to relieve the indigence of others, 

+ A ſenſual man is falſe in this reſpeQ, that he miſtakes 
the true worth of things, 
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Man is ſuſceptible of two ſorts of ſenſations, viz, 
Corporeal and ſpititual. Though theſe ſenſations are 
different from one another, the ſoul is the only prin- 
ciple of both. The corporeal ſenſations are ſtrong, 
and capable of bearing us away; the ſpiritual are 
delicate, and can omy warn us. Hence it follows, 
that the more a man gives himſelf up to corporeal 
ſenſations, the more are the ſpiritual weakened ; and 
that if he gives himſelf entirely up to the former, the 
latter will come to be almoſt extioguiſhed. 

It is eaſy to conclude from this, that the man we 
ſpeak of, having reccived little or no information, as 
to what is morally good or evil, will hardly be able 
to make a juſt diſtinction between the two; that be- 
wg drawn by the taſte of the ſenſes, to what is agree- 
able, which to him appears the only good, he will be 
almoſt entirely inſenſible as to the good or evil of a- 
nother kind; and that far from being affected with 
any inward diſorder, he will perhaps be an utter 
ſtranger to it. 

This will undoubtedly be the caſe, if he commits 
no glaring acts of injuſtice, if he is not in a ſituation 
to do hurt; and if, as it may happen, he is ſatisfied 
with his own riches, and does not ſeek to invade the 
property of others, 

Such a man may applaud himſelf on this account, 
and look down with c6ntempt * on thoſe who come 
under the denomination of rogues, and who perhaps 
only became ſuch through the temptation of pover- 


ty, and to ſatisfy the wants of nature. But is not 


the compariſon he draws between himſelf and them, 
altogether void of proportion, and unjuſt for that 


* How much falſhood and injuſtice do we find in this com- 
pariſon ! a probity of this kind will loſe a good deal of its 
weight, wher conſidered in its true light. 
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very reaſon ? the leaſt part of his ſuperfluities would 
have been over and above ſufficient to keep theſe 
people honeſt, whom mere indigence reduced to be 
thieves T. la this caſe, how much lighter muſt he 
be found than theſe, if they were fairly weighed to- 
gether in the ballance, which will probably happen 
ſooner or later ! 

All things duly conſidered, it will appear that this 
man, who imagined there was no harm in enjoying 
life without wronging any body, is not free from in- 
juſtice, ſetting aſide the injury which he may have 
done to himſelf, k 

This is a point which nearly concerns mankind, and 
which the counſels of Jeſus Chriſt have ſolely in 
view. Suppoſing this to be true, the idea of rigour, 
which is commonly annexed to them, has no longer 
any foundation, 


LETTER Kl. 
The ground 7 compenſation, The ſcene ſhifted. 


8 IR, 

T would not be amiſs to examine here, what can 

be the ground of this declaration, which appears 
ſo harſh: ** Thou in thy life-time receivedſt thy 
e good things; therefore art thou tormented,” 

When we conſider the ſtrange inequality among 
men, and at the ſame time remember that they are 
all of an equal dignity, both with reſpe& to body 


1 An obſervation of very great importance, and which 
would be ſufficient to rectify an infinite number of falſe 
judgments, 
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and mind, it cannot but ſurprize us. We allow in- 
deed, that ſome ſort of inequality is neceſſary for the 


ſake of order, becauſe without this there would be 
no ſubordination ; and without ſubordination, men 
could not form ſocieties or united bodies. From 
thence we learn, that providence has been able to 


bring this kind of order out of diſorder irſelf, 


it muſt nevertheleſs be owned, that this is not en- 
tirely ſatisfactory. A man would be much better 


ſatisfied, if he faw the whole ſubordination conſiſt in 


this, that ſome men were raiſed higher than the reſt; 


ſome of them being appointed to govern and to take 
care of the public intereſt, others to obey like freemen, 


and to enjoy the fruits of a well-regulated govern- 
ment. But when he perceives that this inequality 
amang men is confined to no degree, but runs into 
extremes, and loſes all proportion, that ſome are the 
ſlaves * of others, and that ſome want the very ne- 
ceſſaries of life, while others are glutted with ſuper- 
fluities : it is here that his mind cannot be ſatisfied, 


and his amazement increaſes. 


He puts another queſtion to himſelf, what can 
the:e men have merited before they were born, to be 
thus highly diſtinguiſhed above the reſt ? He is tempt- 
ed to accuſe providence of partiality, in its diſpenſa- 
tions to mankind, 

If he comes to conſider the thing more cloſely, 
and trace thouſands of men from their cradle to their 
grave, he will not be able to conceive for what end 
they received their being. They are debarred from 


every thing that is pleaſing in nature, from all the 
* 

* Although ſlavery, properly ſo called, is not allowed 
among chriſtians, it is nevertheleſs true, that poverty and 
miſery render a good part of mankind flayzs to their fel- 
low-creatures. 
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innocent comforts which ſhe preſents to men. They 
feel without allay, all the rigours of the ſeaſons, and 
they do not enjoy the temperate part of them, The 
neceſſities of life give them no reſpite, and deny them 
that repoſe which nature requires, They know not 
whether the ſoul differs in any reſpect from the ob- 
jeas that ſtrike their ſenſes. The greateſt part of 
them ſeem to be made for no other end but to talk 


to horſes and mules. The maſters ſeem to value them 


but very little more þ than the beaſts which they com- 
mit to their care, 


Liberty, that invaluable bleſſing, is unknown to- 


them, Freedom of thought is {till more ſo, They 
do not ſo much as know what uſe they might make 
of the faculty of thinking : their thoughts are all em- 
ployed about proſecuting their labour, or 3 a- 
gainſt paia 5. 

On the contrary, we fee others for whom all na- 
tare ſeems to have been made. This is ſaying too 
little: nature alone, rich as ſhe is, does not ſatisfy 


them: their fellow creatures, who ſeem likewiſe to 
have been made for them, muſt go thro' immenſe 


toils, in order to improve upon nature by every thing 
that art can invent, If the capacity of theſe is almoſt 
ſolely employed in bearing their hardſhips, or provid- 
ing againſt plain, that of the others is not Jeſs induſtri- 
ous to procure pleaſure, and to refine upon all the 
comforts which nature preſents to them with a la- 
viſtr hand. 


Perhaps they value them leſs. How many maſters ara 
there, who take in comparably more care of their horſes 
than of their domeſtics ? 

$ lt is for this reaſon that extreme poverty is common- 
y attended with ſtupidity. 
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The leiſure which they procure to themſelves by 
the labour of others *, would be a burthen to them, 
if they did not croud into it every thing that they 
can invent to amuſe either the ſenſes or mind, for 
they like wiſe beſtow pains upon the latter: they 
want to have it as much adorned as the body: they 
enrich it with what they call polite learning. Some 
of them do more; they cultivate it in ſome ſort, 
they philoſophize and reflect. 

When they come afterwards to caſt their eyes upon 
theſe unpoliſhed men +, whoſe minds are, as it were, 
buried under the weight of labour ; labour which on- 
ly tends to nothing elſe but to gratify their paſſions, 
and to make them live more at eaſe, in what a con- 
temptuous light do they conſider them ! © Bleſs us! 
«© What a race of animals theſe creatures are! What 
* trouble it coſts one to make them good for any 
% thing! They have not ſo much as the ſhadow of 
* good ſenſe ; and nothing but ſeverity has the leaſt 
© influence upon them.” In this manner do theſe 
two ſets of men finiſh their career, 


lt is to be obſerved, that the leiſure of ſome is only 
procured by the labour of others, which for this reaſon falls 
ſo heavy upon them. At the time when labour was divided, 
it was not at all immoderate. Labourers were philoſophers, and 
philoſophers were not aſhamed of being labourers. A mo- 
derate degree of labour leaves the mind all the liberty it has 
occaſion for, and reſcues man from a lethargic or a ſenſual 
diſpoſition, which is the eſſect of too much leiſure, 

+ Nothing can be more falſe and unjuſt, than ſuch a pa- 
rallel. Theſe men of a poliſhed underſtanding ſhould at 
leaſt learn to ſet a juſt value upon it, and to know that it 
colts theſe very men whom they deſpiſe, a great deal more 
trouble to act the part of ſtupid creatures, than it does 
them to act the part of men of letters. 
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ſenſes can carry us no further. But may we not pe- 
netrate beyond what our ſenſes diſcover to us? Are 


not we led by a profound and indelible ſentiment to 


ſuppoſe a different ſcene beyond the term of life, 

Let us forget, if it is neceſſary, whateyer preju- 
dice and education may have taught us concerning the 
other world, and Jet us only conſult our own reaſon. 
What is the idea that naturally preſents itſelf to us, 
when we refle& upon the lot of theſe men, whom we 
have juſt ſeen acting ſuch different parts? Let us on- 
ly ſuppoſe that they continue to exiſt, and retain the 
principle of the ſenſations which they had in this 
life, 


The firſt inference that can be drawn in favour of 


thoſe who ſtopped under the weight of labour, is, 
that they enjoy the pleaſure of reſt, In effect, the 


cruel neceſſity of toiling for their bread, does not 
torment them any more. The exemption from ſuch + 


a torment, is to them a comfort altogether new. 


Another change in their condition, is the liberty ; 
which they recover, and which they fancy they acquire, 
ſo little was that bleſſing known to them. They had 


not ſo much as imagined that this was a privilege at- 


tached to their being; the diſcovery which they 


make of it, is only ſo much the more charming F 


To how many kind of diſcoveries does not this 


lead them to! Their faculties that were burried, be- 


_ gin to diſplay themſelves, they perceive the treaſure | 
which they poſſeſſed, without knowing it, Truth, 


+ This conjecture is very probable, at leaſt if we ſup- 


poſe that death doth: not deſtroy in man the faculty of 


thinking. 
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The ſcene ends here with reſpect to us, and our 
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which diſcovers itſelf to their underſtanding in a pro- 
portionable manner, makes them feel a pleaſure of 
which they had no idea before“. The remembrance 
of their former ſtate +, gives them a more lively re- 
liſh for the advantage of that upon which they begin 
to enter. 


It would be caſy to puſh our conjectures further, 


without giving into any extravagant notions. But 
let us ſtop here with reſpect to theſe men, and calt 
our eyes upon thoſe who acted an oppoſite part. 

The firſt idea that offers, with reſpect to them, 
is, that the ſenſible objects, which made a thou- 


The pleaſures of the underſtanding, which are ſo well 
adapted to the nature of man, muſt have ſomething more 
tranſporting for thoſe, who had no idea of them. 

+ Some will perhaps queſtion the poſſibility of this re- 
membrance, and urge that the memory is corporeal. But 
without pretending to decide the matter, I only ſay, that 
if there did not 1emain in man a ſentiment or an idea of 
eſſential things, there could be no room for any retributi- 
on after this life, ſince no man could acquieſce in the pu- 
niſhment he was to ſuffer, if he did not feel and remember 
that he had brought it upon himſelf, It is in vain to phi- 
loſophize upon this maxim, that the memory is corporeal, 
with a deſign to perſuade one's ſelf, that there is then 
no futurity to be looked for, no relation between this life 
and the other. If you ſuppoſe this, you muſt at the ſame 
time deny that God is juſt and equitable. For that he 
ſhould ſend thouſands of men into the world, to ſuffer 
without the leaſt proſpect of a compenſation, and conſent 
that others ſhould be there, only to enſlave their fellow- 
creatures, is a thing not to be imagined. Thoſe who be- 
lieve the goſpel, will not bring the thing in queſtion. This 
ſentence of Jeſus Chriſt, “ I was naked, and ye cloathed 
* me,” is only grounded on this remembrance : and with- 
out going further, the parable of the rich man ſuppoles it 
in the plaineſt terms, Remember that thou in thy life- 
time reccivedſt thy good things,” 
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ſand agreeable impreſhons upon them, ſubſiſt no 
longer . 


A ﬀecond idea, is, that they ſee — ſtript of 
whatever we call ornaments of the mind, the pains 
they have beſtowed for that purpoſe are loſt. 

They fancied chemſelves born to command, they 
had round them a ſet of people, who were only made 
to ſerve either their paſſions or intereſts. Here no man 
regards them: their deſires and their ſtrongeſt incli- 
nations meet with oppoſition, which is ſo much the 
more galling to them, as it is new. 

The concluſion of the parable above mentioned, is 
this; Thou receivedſt thy good things in thy life- 
« time, therefore art thou tormented.” The good 
things which theſe men enjoyed, the pleaſures which 
thoſe good things procured to them, all are taken 
away, and this raiſes in them a thirſt which deyours 
them, 

The poor man on the contrary, when he quits the 
body, far from leaving good things and pleaſures be- 
hind him, leaves nothing but poverty and pain, How 
different is this change ! | 

What has been ſaid, does andoubredly give great 
light into the end and uſe of the evangelical counſels $, 


and clears them from the charge of harſhneſs. Have 


we not ſufficient reaſon to conclude, that he who 
gives them is perfectly diſintereſted, and that the 
jaſtice which he requires from men, is, in all reſpects, 
the ſame with their intereſt, When J ſay intereſt, I 
do not mean that which is confined to this world, but 


+ In what a dreadful vacuum does this leave them! 

re practical conſequences which ariſe from thence, 
have a very different force from ſuch as are grounded upon 
the authority of a lawgiver, who has an arbitrary power to 
impoſe laws on thoſe who are under his juriſdiction, 
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the intereſt which affects the whole man 1 the 


whole duration of his exiſtance. 


LATTER XII. 


The ſequel concerning the end of the evangelical 
counſels. The cauſe of the neceſſity of chuſing. 
The cauſe of perſecution. 


8:4; 


HAT you obſerve is true, viz. that men 

are infinitely more affected with what con- 
cerns their intereſt in this life, than with what con- 
cerns their intereſt in the life to come. They look 
upon the latter to be a great way off, and objects 
make a much fainter impreſſion upon them, on ac- 
count of this ſuppoſed diſtance. 

To bring the proſpect nearer, is the very end of 
the evangelical counſels. They ſerve to awaken our 
attention with regard to things which we might ſee 
very near us , if we did not ſtrive to avoid the fight 
of them. 

Let men be ever ſo ſtrongly attached to the time 
preſent, they cannot help extending their view far- 
ther ; futurity preſents itſelf to them a thouſand 
ways, and when the queſtion is only about a tempo- 
ral futurity, they do not want prudence, ſhall I ſay? 
or foreſight; it is all one. In this reſpect they know 


how to calculate, weigh, compare, and fairly ſtate 


the reaſons pro and con. 


+ The life to come is really very near man, and it is 
only by a groſs impoſition upon themſelves, that they come 


to conlider it as at a great diſtance, 


1 the 
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In general, the capacity which men have to calcu- 
late, weigh, etc. is the foundation of their condu&, 
and of all the prudence which they can acquire. The 


moſt ſtupid clown can make uſe of it; he renounces 


a preſent good F, to procure a future one that is more 
conſiderable ; of two evil which he foreſees, he re- 
ſolves to chuſe the leaſt. 

It is upon the ſuppoſition that men have this capa» 
city, that Jeſus Chriſt ſpeaks to them . He does not 
adviſe- them to renounce a preſent good, without 
ſhewing that it may be hurtful to them; he does not 
exhort them to ſuffer evil, without letting them ſee 
that they are under a neceſſity to chuſe either theſe 
or others that are much worſe, 

What we are ſuprized at, is, that men ſhould be 
reduced to this hard neceſſity. 

This neceſſity is a conſequence of the general dif- 
order, Was it not for this diſorder, we ſhould not 
be reduced to ſuch a melancholy choice : but things 
being as they are, it follows, that thoſe who aim at 
order in themſelves, mult a& in oppoſition to the ge- 
neral diſorder, If they gave way, they are carried 
down with the current; if they reſiſt in good earneſt, 
they mult ſuffer. 

The general diſorder conſiſts in this, that falſhood 
prevails among men. Some are. guilty of it in every 
reſpect, as well in the will as in the judgments which 
they form of things. Others are only ſo through pre- 
judice; they judge by the example, and {ce every 
thing by the eyes of other men. 


$ He often employs for ſeed, part of his neceſſary pro- 
viſion, 

+ This confirms what has been laid down, viz. that the 
religion eſſential to man, bears a relation to his natural fa- 
culties, and tends to exerciſe them, 
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94 The RELIGION EGential 

It is to ſuch perſons as theſe, that Jeſus Chriſt di- 
rects his diſcourſe; his purpoſe is to deliver them 
from this ſlavery, and to reſtore them to the prero- 
gative of human nature, ** Judge not according to 
appearance, ſays he to them, but let your 
* judgment be right,” This is a difficult point to 
arrive at, In the affairs of life, men are wont to 
ſee, weigh, and thoroughly examine a thing, before 
they judge of its value; but in religion, it is not ſo; 
they judge before they ſee, weigh, and examine ; 
and the ſlighteſt appearance is ſufficient to determine 
them in their judgments. 

In common life, there are fixed meaſures and 
weights, in the application of which men are agreed. 
The rule or plummet diſcovers what is flanting or 
oblique, and a pair of ſcales exactly determines the 
weight of a thing. In religion, men have no fixed 
meaſure, or to ufe a better expreſſion (for this would 
reflect upon the Author of nature and religion) they 
have meaſures, which would not be leſs certain in 
their kind, but either they cannot or will not make 
uſe of them, | 

They cannot however avoid having recourſe to 
certain meaſures, in order to judge of what is pre- 
ſented to them, The misfortune is, that they ſet 
alide the true meaſures, and ſubſtitute the falſe ones 
in their room, Theſe falſe meaſures are ſuggeſted 
to us by prejudice, blind credulity, or our own in- 
tereſt, We ſee an axample of this in the men among 
whom Jeſus Chriſt was converſant, How different 
were the judgments that they paſſed upon him ! ſome 
ſaid, ©* He is a good man: others, © Nay, but he 
„ ſeduceth the people.” Some ſaid, „He has a 
* devil ;” others, © He is a prophet.” They had 
therefore very different weights and meaſures. 
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Hence, no doubt, proceed our diſſentions in point 
of religion: perſecution itſelf is owing to the ſame 
cauſe. It is by this means, that Jeſus Chriſt and his 
diſciples have been miſunderſtood ; and to this relate 
a number of evangelical declarations, which are harſh 
in themſelves , and in which it is not eaſy to ac- 
quielce, | 

It appears from hence, that the choice to which 
men may be reduced, is only a natural conſequence 
of the ſtate of things : that it is not a yoke im- 
poſed in an arbitrary manner, as many people ima- 
gine. 

The reaſon is, that neither in this, nor in any o- 
ther reſpect, does providence force nature by thwart- 
ing its ordinary courſe. What will the conſequence 
be? is it to be thought, that in following this ſame 
courſe, the men, who ſhall maintain their ground a- 
gainſt falſhood and injuſtice, will ever have cauſe to 
repent of it? far from it. Here every thing within 
us ſpeaks for the negative, every thing leads us to 
the idea of a future compenfation ; to this relate 
theſe evangelical declarations, the energy of which is 
rery little perceived; ** Bleſſed are thoſe that weep, 


* Thoſe which invite us to take up our croſs, and to 
undergo perſecutions. 

+ We may conclude from this, that the cauſe of perſe · 
evtion is only accidental, the proof of which is clear. 
Suppoſe all men were brought back to order, or into the 
way that leads to it, and there will be no ſach thing as 
perſecution. | 

t It is here, that we can make uſe of meaſures that are 
liable to no uncertainty. As often as we obſerve, in the 
time paſt or preſent, thoſe acts of cruelty and injuſtice, 
which cruſh and trample upon innocence with impunity, we 
are ready to declare, that there muſt be a future ſtate of 
rewards aud puniſhments, 
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« for they ſhall be comforted,” etc, Theſe decla- 
rations teach us nothing new, nothing of which 
we did not find an indelible impreſſion in our 
minds *. t 

After what has been ſaid, it is our buſineſs to cal- 
culate, weigh, and compare what is for our intereſt 
in this life, with what is for our intereſt in the life 
to come. | 


LETTER XII. 


Concerning myſteries. Whether it is poſſible to explain 
myſteries. Whether it would be inconvenient to 
own our ignorance. Concluſion, 


SIR, 
O U allow, that according to the light in which 
we have hitherto viewed the doctrine of the 
goſpel, it might be fully juſtified, 
But, in your opinion, the moſt difficult examinati- 


on ſtill remains; namely, that of myſteries. That 


it is the moſt difficult I grant you ; but I doubt whe- 
ther it is the moſt neceſſary; and am even afraid, 
that there is more inconveniency than uſefulneſs 
in it, 

One inconveniency which I find in it is this, that 
if we ſhift the ſcene, if we ſee a chaos of difficulties, 
nay contrarieties, inſtead of that religion which is ſo 
ſimple, harmonious, and conſiſtent with itſelf, and 


We may obſerve here, that it is likewiſe as a conſe- 
quence of the natural courſe of things, that this compenla- 
tion takes place, We ſec an example of it in the preced- 
ing letter, 
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all the concluſions of which tend ſo ſtrongly and fo 
naturally to practice, it is to be feared, that we may 
throw a milt over evidence itſelf. Fhis methinks is 
what is called building, in order to pull-down. 

To take the matter right, the word myſtery'ought 
to excuſe me from entering mto this examination, 
Myſtery denotes ſomething hid, impenetrable, far a- 
bove the reach of human underſtanding, ſomething 
not revealed, and the knowlege of which God hath 
reſerved for himſelf, One thing will be.granted me, 
namely, that whatever is eſſential for man to know, 
ought to be, either evident in itfelf, or clearly re- 
vealed, One of theſe things hardly differs from the 
other, if they are not the ſame. In effect, whatever 
is evident has no need to be revealed ; it is already 
ſo, though what is called written revelation, does 
not particularly mention it. On the «contrary, as 
this written revelation does not remove what is hid» 
den and impenetrable in the myſteries, which are 
therein mentioned; it is natural to conclude from 
thence, that theſe.myſteries are not revealed, 

Let us ſuppoſe for a while, that thoſe who admit 
the written revelation, were agreed together in re- 
verencing as myſteries above their reach, whatever 
excceds their underſtanding, or appears oppoſite 'to 
ſimple and univerſal notions, and that they confine 
themſelves to evident and undoubted truths 4 what 
would be the conſequence of this ? we ſhould be 1 "8" 
norant of a great many things. 

In effect, we ſhould be ignorant of that art which 
paſſes under the name of controverſy, 'and which has 
ſupported ſoa many printing-houſes : we ſhould have 
vo idea of thoſe diſtinctions of words, of thoſe ſub. 
divilionas i infinitum, which have inriched diction · 
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98 The RELIGION Eſential 
aries. We ſhould be ignorant of all thoſe names of 
ſects, Arianiſm, Pelagianiſm, Socinianiſm, ete. we 
ſhould not have known to what a pitch animoſity, 
rancour, bigotty, and ambition can NON on under 
the name of zeal. 

Let us grant. it, we ſhould be i ignorant of many 
things, and the would be at a great loſs by it. But 
would not the world have been a gainer in other re- 
ſpects? at leaſt that part of it, which we call 
Chriſtendom, would have reaped an infinite advan- 
tage from it. Wars about religion, which of all wars 
are the bloodieſt, had never been known. Chriſtians 
would have made the ſtudy of religion conſiſt in be- 
coming good men. The goſpel would only lead 
them to that; in every page of it, they would find 
inſttuctions tending to make them ſincere, equitable, 
and beneficent; Every man, who ſhould be wanting 
in thaſe. eirtues, or who ſhould: have their oppoſite 
vices, would be deemed void of religion. What is 
called devotion would not ſupply the place of religi- 
on, where the fundamentals of it are wanting. Men 
would not damn one another; that privilege would 


be unknown to them. They would be as little ac- 


quainted- with that of d over the * 
ces of men. 

Much might be aid on this head, Let us agree, 
that if upon one fide we ſnould be ignorant of many 
things, we ſhould have in exchange, a good deal of 
experience, which we now have not. 

But hold; in this caſe, religion would be reduced 
to ſomething ſo very ſimple, that the moſt illite - 
rate men might underſtand it, What advantage would 
the learned have over them? and would it be rea- 
ſonable, that they who conſume themſelves in labo- 
rious reſearches about myſteries, ſhould have made 
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no further progreſs, than the greateſt part of thoſe 
illiterate perſons? 1 know not if that would be rea- 
ſonable; but I know, that the religion which is 
eſſential to man, ought to be within the reach of the 
illiterate : and beſides, I well know, that the. preach- 
er of the goſpel did offer to preach it to theſe, and 
conſequently adapted it to their capacity. I think 
we may juſtly conclude likewiſe, that he did not re- 
quire them to penetrate into things which are ob- 
ſcure; and I am inclined to think, that what is a 
myſtery to the illiterate, will be equally ſo to thoſe 
learned men, who have exhauſted themſelyes perhaps 
in uſeleſs reſearches. 

Is this a conjecture only? not in the leaſt. 

It is confirmed by the moſt certain experience, 
We know very well, that theſe learned men have 
multiplied contradictions, in proportion as they at- 
tempted to explain theſe myſteries ; and that from 
their pretended explanations have proceeded the molt 
obſtinate controverſies, 

To fear leſt religion ſhould be reduced to ſomething 
too ſimple, is to fear, leſt it ſhould be too eaſy to be 
laid hold on; and leſt it ſhould be too much above 
thoſe difficulties and vain cavils, wherein all contro- 
verſies end at laſt. 

But ſhall we deſtroy all myſteries ? by no means, 
I reverence them as ſuch, and take care not to con- 
demn what is above my underſtanding; and for this 
reaſon, I do not preſume to remove the difficulties 
which attend them, What anſwer muſt be made in 
this caſe to Jews, Mahometans, and Deiſts, who re- 
quire you to explain myſteries to them ? an anſwer 
that would become every perſon, who knows the 
bounds of his underſtanding, and which men of ſenſe 
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will not be aſhamed to make, viz. ** I know nothing 
4 of them, or I do not underſtand them.” 

It is the very reverſe of this, which. has rendered 
the chriſtian religion odious to. theſe different orders 
of men. A frank confeſſion of our ignorance, had 


been of all inconveniencies the lealt to be feared, and 


had probably cut off a great many endleſs altercations, 


In effect, it is much calier for men to content them- 


ſelves with an acknowlegement- of one's ignorance, 
than to acquieſce in defective and falſe ſolutions; 
which far from removing the difficulties, only ſerve. 
to multiply them. 

This being certainly the caſe, I think we may 
conclude, that the moſt reaſonable courſe which they 
can take who are lovers of truth, would be to em- 
brace in its full force this maxim which is ſo well 
known : ** Things which are hid, are to God ; but 


things revealed are to us, and to our children to 


« do them.” 


8 


LETTER. XIV. 


The eſſential religion is not myſterious, Character, 
eaſy to be read. 


SIR, 


HINGS revealed are thoſe which muſt be 
- practiſed “, that is, they bear a relation to 


the courſe which a man muſt take in order to arrive 


By things revealed, we muſt not underſtand merely 
what is contained in the written revelation, but in general, 
all clear and undoubted truths. It has been remarked, tirat 
whatever is evident is conſidered as revealed upon that ſin- 
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at happineſs. It was worthy of the goodneſs of God 
to leave nothing myſterious or incomprehenſible in 
this reſpect; nothing but what every man ſhould be 
capable of fecling and comprehending : 1 fay every 
man, Without excepting the molt illiterate. The 
religion which is eſſential to man; ought to be of ſuch- 
a-nature, that it cannot eſcape any perſon who deſires 
to embrace it. It ought not to depend upon an 
art, which all people have not the opportunity of 
learning: its principles ought as it were to be writ- 
ten in man himſelf, 400 

Fhis is a command, which is neither. too pieh nor 
too remote, and to find which, we need neither aſ- 
cend into heaven, nor go down into hell; every one 
may ſind it ingtaven, as it were, in his own mind. 
Theſe. characters are divine, they do not expreſs 
opinions, but ſentiments; they bear witneſs not 
only to. what is true, but to what is juſt. It 
is to read and ſtudy thoſe characters, that men 
muſt be invited; they are all capable of doing, 3 it 
in ſome degree, -- 


gle account ; and that the written revelation contains ſeve - 
ral obſcure things, which, for that very reaſon, are not re- 
vealed. Truths relating te practice, which of all others are 
the moſt eſſential, are certainly the moſt evident; and theſe 
are things which are revealed. 
* The art of reading. 
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1 1 T Tt N. 
The end or deſign of religion. Unanimous fi Hagel. 
_ The end quite ſimple, and near at hand. Mam 
means are ſuperfluous. Religion drawn from Au- 
elicity. Why ſimplicity is not reliſbed. 


1 


HEN we put this cueſtion to birkives, a 
is the end or deſign of religion ? the moſt 
natural anſwer which occurs, is, that religion ſhould 


I. . : - 
* 1 


tend to make us good men ; that is, upright, equita- 


ble, beneficent, ſincere, or true in our 4 
well as in our conduct. 41 


If we collect upon this head the foffrages of all 
"thoſe who paſs under the name of Chriſtians, we ſhall 
find, that they unanimouſly approve of this anſwer, 
Nay, methinks, the Jews and Mahometans would 


likewiſe approve of it. To agree as to the end or 


deſign of a thing, is to agree in the main; How ſhall 
we conceive after this, that men who agtee upon the 
end of religion, ſhould oppoſe, nay be animated and 
irreconcilably bent againſt each other upon what they 


call religion. This has long been matter of great 


ſurprize, It is obſerved, that they agree upon the 
end, but differ about the means, Here is therefore 
the cauſe of all their controverſies, janglings, difſen- 
ſions, nay, I may ſay, perſecutions ; for the thing 1 is 
but too evident. 

From whence can this proceed? might it not be 
from this, that we employ means remote and mani- 
fold, to arrive at an end which is rear at hand and 
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ſimple ; an end, which every man may attain without 
making ſo many windings, In effect, if all the labour 
that is taken about religion, if all the commentaries 
upon 8 if the huge volumes of divinity, 
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morality, and controverſy, tend only to that end “, 
a much ſhorter way migbt be taken to arrive at it. 
\ be end of religion is, as we have ſaid, to make 
men upright, equitable, true; eto. Is this end ſo re- 
mote, ſo inacceſhble,, and incomprehenſible ? muſt 
we; befure we are capable of attaining it, be perfect - 
ly well acquainted with, the ſcriptures ? or rather, 
muſt we thoroughly know mall the, different ſcoſes 
which are put upon the ſeveral paſſages of it? this 
would ſignify nothing yet. Muſt we then have de- 
tetmined which of all theſe is the true and genuine 
ſenſe? for it is evident, that without this, all our 
former ſtudy would be to uo purpoſe. Would it be 
only then, that I ſhould be capable to feel and to 
diſcern what it is to be upright,. equitable, and true, 
and chat I ſhould become ſo myſelf? but, perhaps, 
the whole of my. life would not be ſuſſicient for ſuch 
a ſtudy; and that at laſt I ſhould not meet with the 
ſatisfaQtion I deſire. At what time then mult 1 be- 
gin, to be a good man ? . 1 

Let us obſerve. here, that men are not very con- 
ſiſtent with themſelves, becauſe they haye very faint 
ideas of what they advance; of what they ſeem to 
allow, | | 

It_is with them, as with a traveller, who ſhould 
name a houſe without knowing it, and ſhould ſet out 
for it. It is ſhewn to him very near the place where 
he paſſes ; he ſays, that this is not the Wan yoo 


They have many other uſes beſides thoſe which are 
mentioned. 
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104 The RELIGTON Eſſential 
that he has a great deal further to go; be proceeck 
in his journey, travels over vaſt Were; and * 
it no where. | 

This is the very thing that GR to thoſe i in 
-queſtion here. After they have readily agreed, that 
the great end of religion is to make men upright, 
fincere, equitable, etc. ſhew them that this end is 
fimple and near at hand, that it depends on the will, 
and not upon occaſions; Ha ! ſay they, that would 
be making religion a very ſimple thing indeed, No. 
we muſt know many other things in order to be chriſ- 
tians ; there ate doctrines we mult believe, and myſ- 
deries we mult embrace. 

it ſeems then, that theſe doctrines and myſterics 
do not tend to make us good men? pardon me, ſay 
you, that is their ſole end. Very well: I would on- 
1y have one thing explained to me. Are uprightneſs 
and ſincerity requiſite for a man Who would ſucceed 
in that ſtudy? a fine- queſtion truly, ſay you. It 
is for want of uprightneſs and ſineerity, that theſe 
doctrines and myſteries have kindled ſo much dif 
cord among Chriſtians, and eſpecially among di- 

What do- you tell me ! it may happen then, that 
if any perſon ſhould undertake that ſtudy, before he 
is a good man in ſome degree, it would make him 
worle than he was, inſtead of improving him . This 
is undeniable. . 


* This is ſo true, that a man whs ſhould begin to ſtudy 
religion in the doQrinal and myſterions-part of it, would at 
laſt gain-nothipg but. a confuſion of ideas, and. a ſpirit of 
wrangling, which would render him more unfit than ever 
ſor the ſtudy of himſclf; a ſtudy without which it is im- 
poſſible for him to become a good man: this is but too well 
proved. by experience. 
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I have therefore a new reaſon for taking the ſhozt 
way, which cannot lead me from the end. 

It. muſt be agreed, that this end and this way are 
reliſhed by very few perſons; the ſtudy of them is 
too ſimple, and ſends us too often. to conſult our- 
ſelves: or if that ſtudy is approved, it is only in 
other people ; as for ourſelves, we are glad to ex- 
patiate in the ample field of ſpeculations and opini- 
ons; and we go ſo far beyond the end, that we for- 
get what it is If any man ventures to ſhew it at a 
diſtance, he is deſpiſed and pitied. To what does he 
pretend to reduce religion? this is emaciating it, and 
making it a ſkeleton, Here it will be neceſſary to 
explain ourſelves. We mean not to limit, or confine 
religion: on the contrary, we would remove all the 


limits which men bave bxed'to it: we only diſtin- 


guiſh the eſſential part from that which is merely ac- 


ceſſory . We. grant that thoſe, who baye, embrace · 


The eſſential, part is that fund of oprightneſs and fig» 
cerity, by which we acquieſce in every truth that is either 
palpable or evident, and which makes us act accordingly. 
The acceſſory part is a knowlege of particular things of- 
fired to us in the (ſcripture. If this definition ſeems bold, 
it wilt not be a hard matter to defend it. 

When a thing contains two paxzts, the one eſſential, the 
other. acceſſory; to know which is the eſſential, you cut 
off one part, and if this does not deſtroy the eſſence of the 
thing, you judge that the part cut off is only acceſſory. 
Now I aſk, if you. remove from the idea of religion, that 
fund of uprightneſs, which we ſuppoſe, and ſubſtitute in 
its room, all that acquired knowlege which the written re- 


velation offers, what would happen? would a man in this 


caſe have any religion? 
On the other hand, if you. remove from religion that 
acquired knowlege, and ſubſtitute in its room a fund of 


vprightneſs, ſuch as we have juſt deſcribed, I aſk whether 


à man in this caſe would be void of religion? it may hoy- 
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ed the former, may expatiate in the latter, and con- 
ſider all the objects which offer themſelves to their 
view, as far as it can reach. But we ſuppoſe, that 
they who ſhould begin with the acceſſory part, would 
be in great danger of miſſing the eſſential “. 


* +Wsy - #- i, 


Concerning faith. What is the object of faith. Con- 
cluſion. A definition authoriſed by the ſeripture. 


SIR, 


Speak, fay you, of neeriey, as of the ſoul of 
religion, while 1'do not mention faith. I own 
this remark forprized me, and ſtill more, when I faw 
that you preſſed me to give you a definition of faith, 


ever be obſerved, that what is only acceſſory with reſp: 


to one man, may be eſſential with reſpect to another, For 


if fincerity requires me to aſſent to every truth, that is 
either ſenſible or evident, all the truths which may appear 
to me as ſuch, become eſſential with reſpect to me, This 
is a very material remark. 

* A man who begins with the Gmple parts of religion, 


and acts conſiſtently with his knowlege, acquires thereby a 
© taſte and diſcernment, which enable him to conſider a greater 
variety of objects, and to diſtinguiſh and ſet a juſt value 


upon them. He may ſafely examine the different opi- 
nions, and oppoſite ſyſtems, about which divines quarrel, 
When once he has a ſure footing, this examination be- 


comes a mere ſport to him, and does not move him out of 


his place, But a man, who ſhould begin with conſidering 
opinions, not having in himſelf a ſtandard of a juſt 
diſcernment, would fall into extremes, and infallibly loſe 
his way. The ſmalleſt . of truth would con- 
tent him. 


| con» 
their 
, that 
would 


May I ventute. to tell you, that I have forgot all 


thoſe definitions of it, which'I'had learned in my 


catechiſm; The only idea I retain of it is, that 
there muſt be be four kinds of faith. Tou however 
ſpeak only of one; which/of theſe four kinds is this 
one? it is probably the laſt, the name of which I 
ſtill remember; it is called juſtifying faith; I fear I; 
ſhall ſuffer in your good opinion of me, when I own 
to you that I never. underſtood it. This however is 
literally true; and if our ſalvation depends upon this, 
faith, I'muſt be in great danger. | 
I conclude, that you could not addreſs yourſelf to, 
a more improper perſon than-I am to give you a de- 
finition of faith; for as I am not a divine, it is not 
my buſineſs to invent one; and to this I would be 
reduced, ſince 1 have entirely forgot that which 1 
once learned, This, by the by, ought not to ſur- 
prize you: I knew it only by rote; as for a mean» 
ing, I could fix none upon it; and when our memory 
fails us in ſuch a caſe, all is loſt, | 
I am now therefore obliged to go to my catechiſm 
once more, and 'to put this. queſtion. to, myſelf, 
What is faith? Let us uſe ſome. expedient to pre- 
vent its happening to me, as it happened in time paſt. 
Let us attempt to anſwer in other words poſes 
they will give me ſome idea of faith, 
What is faith then? might it not be eſſentially a 
ſure notion, an evident perception concerning the 
deity and his effential attributes? this may be 
thought a very extraordinary definition : but you. 
will ſuffer it to. paſs, if you attend to my deſign, 
which is to endeavour after ſome way of expreſſing 
the thing that may leave me ſome idea of it. I am 
much miſtaken, if the idea is loſt in this definition, 
The queſtion is, whether this is a true definition, and 
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tos The RELTOTON Eni], 
Tingree to renounce it, if it is a falſe one. Now 
which way muſt we judge of this? 1 

1 aſk what maſt be the object of faith? it may 


either be God, or men. Not the latter, ſay you, 


for in that caſe, it would be only a human faith. 
We muſt have a divine u God * muſt be the 
object of it. 

again aſk, is this object known or unknown ? 
is known without doubt, Where is the cauſe of 5 
knowlege ? I can find it no where but in the object 


itſelf, and in the capacity he has given me to per- 


ceive it. This being ſuppoſed, the new definition 
will be found juſt, faith will be eſſentially no more 
than a certainty, grounded on the natural knowlege 
we may have of the attributes of the ſupreme 

Being. 

Let us ſee what may here be objected. Faith, ſay 
they, muſt be founded on the goſpel. Very well. 
But what is the goſpel grounded upon ? is it not on 
theſe certain notions, on that evident perception of 
the deity and his attributes ? without ſuppoſing this 
certainty, the goſpel has no foundation. By: what 
mark, or criterion, ſhall I know it to be divine, if 1 
have not an indelible idea of what is divine? 

To compare the goſpel with our notions of a 
deity “, ſuppoſes, that theſe are the rule or ſtandard 
by which we are to judge of it. Now a rule or 
ſtandard have in them ſomething fixed and determi» 
nate, and are very independent of what is to be mea- 
ſered by them, 

I conclude from hence, that the faith which is fix» 
ed and invariable, muſt have the deity alone for its 


The divines cannot prove the truth of the goſpel, but 
by comparing it with the idea we have of a deity. 
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object; and that the faith which has the goſpel for 
its object, is only relative and ſubordinate to the 
other: that the former is in the power of all men “*: 
and that the latter does not depend upon them. That 
incredulity + in the former reſpe is criminal, and in 
the latter excuſable 7. 

May we not find ſomething in the ſcripture that 
will confirm our definition? here is one equiralent-to 
it, and which deſerves to be well conſidered, 

„ Without faith,” ſays the apoſtle, „“ it is 
« impolhble to pl aſe God; for,” adds he, 
© he that cometh unto God, muſt believe that he 
% ig: and what more? © and that he is a Re- 
e warder of them that diligently ſeek him.“ No- 
thing can be plainer, 'more evident, and invariable 
than this idea of faith. The apoſtle does not ſpeak 
here of believing without knowing; but of believing 
what we fee and touch, as it were; I ſpeak of the 
being of a God. This is the firſt thing that offers 
itſelf to our faith, or knowlege, and of which men 
can hardly douht. The ſecond relates to what God 
is with reſpect io men; he is the rewarder or bene- 
factor, etc. | 

Very luckily we find here the grand principle of the 
ſelf-ſufficient Being, of a Being perfectly diſintereſted, 
who invites men to ſeek him; not that he may reap 


The faith which the religion eſſential to man requires, 
dught to be within the reach of every body. It would be 
injurious to the deity to ſuppoſe it otherwiſe, 

f This increiulity is criminal, becauſe it proceeds from 
a wilful blindneſs : the firſt truths are ſo evident, that we 
Cannot be ignorant of them, unleſs we are wilfully ſo. 

| Incredulity in this reſpect may be excuſable, becauſe 
it may proceed from a want of evidence, or from ſeveral 
foreign cauſes, wherein the will has no ſhare. 
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any advantage from it, but to make them partaker of 
the happineſs which he enjoys. 

It looks as if St. Paul “ made haſte to e 
the Deity in this light, without entering into a detail 
of his ſeveral attributes 7. He ſuppoſes them, and 
makes them all center in this, of his being a rewarder 
or benefactor, etc. and thus he ſtrongly intereſts every 
man, who is capable of being affected with his real 
intereſt. 


LETTER XVII. 


The ſequel concerning faith. The foundation of 
faith. The exerciſe of faith, An example, 


SIR, * 


T muſt be owned, that hardly any ſubject has 
been more controverted, or hitherto worſe ex · 
plained, than that of faith, Some have affirmed, 
that faith and evidence are inconſiſtent, and others, 
that faith without evidence, is only a blind credulity, 
Can we not reconcile theſe ſeeming contrarieties ? 
the thing appears to me to be practicable, and that, 
without laying aſide the definition we have given of 
faith, Let us make a diſtinction between the principle 
or foundation of faith, and the exerciſe of it. I will 
ſay, that with reſpe& to the former, evidence and 


or whoever is the author of the epiſtle to the Hes 
brews 

+ It would not be enough for man to know that Ged 
is almiahty, wiſe, N b . if he cou d no: be 
a ſſu -d, tr tre lame , per! err hapoy in h mſcif, 
Le iſr erb- waurs to s bh AG] 7 al the beings * hom he 
has cr rated. 
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to MAN. In 
certainty are eſſential to faith, and at the ſame time, 
I will grant that they are not always neceſſary with 
reſpe& to the latter. 

This propoſition will be illuſtrated by a diſtine- 
tion which we have already made , between * the 
« general views of the Deity, with reſpe& to man- 
« kind, and the particular and infinitely different 
© means Which the ſupreme wiſdom makes uſe of to 


*, arrive at his ends.“ 


We ſhall find the foundation of faith in the firſt 
reſpect. This foundation will be the certainty we 
may have that the general views of the Deity with 
regard to mankind, are invariably grounded upon his 
goodneſs. This foundation will be a certainty + with 
reſpect to us, 

We ſhall find the exerciſe of faith in the ſecond 
reſpect. This exerciſe will be founded on the knows 
lege of wiſdom, which undoubtedly concurs in the- 
ſame end, but which is unſearchable. It is in an o- 
bedience and ſubmiſſion to the orders of his wiſdom, - 
that the exerciſe of faith will conſiſt. The obſcurity 
we may find in the various conduct of this wiſdom, - 
will border upon uncertainty ; but that will be only 
in appearance, it will not be leſs certain in the main, 
Faith will therefore be evident and obſcure at the ſame- 
time; evident in-its principle, and obſcure in ſome of 
its effects. 

An example will illuſtrate this. A wiſe father of a 
numerous family, will be ſolely employed in render- 
ing it happy; he will be conſidered in that light, 


* Sce letters fourth and fifth in the fourteen letters. 

+ This relates to what has been advanced, that men can 
only judge of incertainty, by what is certain, See the in- 
troduction to the fourtecn letters. | 
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both by his children and his domeſtics ; his deſigo 
will not be doubtful. He will nevertheleſs obſerve a 
very different condud in educating his children; he 
will accommodate himſelf to their reſpective capaci- 
nes, and give his particular diredions according to 
the ſeveral ways of life, for which he deſigns them, 
How great a difference will he make in the taſk he 
preſcribes to them, without always letting them know 
his particular reaſons for it ! where lies the founda- 
tion of a blind obedience to his orders? in the cer- 
tainty they have, that he means only to make them 
happy, that he ſees farther than they do, and knows: 
thoroughly the ways of arriving at that happineſs, 
which he endeavours to procure them. 

Such was the nature of Abraham's faith, The 
adyocates for faith without evidence, alledge him ag 
the moſt expreſs example of a blind obedience. He 
conſented to go to a ſtrange land, without knowing 
whither he went. This is nothing, when compared 
with that extraordinary pitch to which he carried his 
obcdience, by being ready to ſacrifice his own ſon, 

I grant all this. But was not this blind obedience 
grounded upon ſome certainty ?” it was, without 
doubt ;- otherwife Abraham had not been commend» 
ed for his faith . He certainly knew whom he o- 
beyed; he muſt have had, in that reſpect, an un- 
doubted evidence. He knew the goodneſs, equity, 
and almighty power of his Maſter. That order ap- 
peared to him, to be inconſiſtent with God's equity, 
as well as his goodneſs: it was more than obſcure 
and incomprehenſible, it was quite ſhocking. How- 
eyer, relying ſteadily upon what he knew to be cer- 


* It would have been the muſt unnatural, and moſt bars 
barous action. 
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tain *, he judged that the Deity could not act incon- 
ſiſtently with his infinite goodneſs, and might reſtore 
that very ſon to · him whom he had taken from him 1. 
Be that as it will, Abraham obeyed, and had no oe- 
caſion to repent it 4. 

I am of opinion, that it would not be a hard mat- 
ter to reconcile, by this way of conſidering faith, the 
molt obſtinate controverſies upon the ſubject. The 
moſt oppoſite divines make uſe of the ſame example, 
to · confirm their contrary- opinions 9. To mitigate-' 
their zeal, we need only ſhew them that what they 
thought to be inconſiſtent, may very well be recon- 
ciled. They were all in the right, in ſome degree || ; - 
and wanted only to underſtand one another. 


* "This is no more than the certainty he had that the 


order came from God bimſelf. 


F Hebr. xi. 19. 

T This example will have no weipht with thoſe. who 
ſuſpe the truth of moſt of the hiſtorical facts related in 
the old teſtament, and are even ſhocked at the injuſtice and 
But as this is cited only by way of 
example, and not at all by way of proof, they who do not 
admit the truth of the fact, may obſerve that no ſtreſs is 
laid upon it. 

St. Panl and St. James ſeems likewiſe to build oppeſite * 
doctrines upon the example of Abraham. One ſays, that he 
was juſtified by faith, and the other that he was juſtified by - 


cruelty of this order. 


works. 


[| They were all likewiſe in the wrong, as they retorted 3 
upon one another the title of heretics, - 
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LETTER XVIII. 


The cauſe of the different opinions concerning faith, 
A miſconſlrudtion. A demonſtration. The ſyſtem 
of imputed righteouſneſs contradictory. 


8 IR, 

T is certain, that the dark expreſſions which the 

apoſtles have made uſe of in deſcribing faith, 
have not a little contributed to the diyerſity of opini - 
ons among divines upon this ſubject. Theſe expreſ- 
ſions, which are pot only ambiguous, but often ſeem- 
ingly oppoſite to each other, have met with zealous 
advocates on both ſides, who have ſcrupulouſly ad- 
hered to the literal ſenſe of them. Such are thoſe ex- 
preſſions which you mention. A man's own righ- 
« teouſneſs, imputed righteouſneſs, juſtification by 
« faith, juſtification by works.” 

What a jumble of contrarieties have not ſuch ex- 
preſhons produced ! Whatever efforts. have been 
made to diſcover the ſenſe of them, by ſetting us 
free from a flaviſh adherence to words, there ſtill re- 
main in the mind certain difficulties which it is hard 
to remove. 
ls it not poſſible for us to know exactly wherein 
theſe difficulties conſiſt? or rather, can we not diſ- 
cover what. it is chat renders theſe expreſſions li- 
able to ambiguity and miſconſtruction? for, if the 
apoſtles could not contradict one another, there mult 
certainly be ſome miſeonſtruction in the caſe. Let us 
conſult the apoſtles themſelves, and argue upon their 
own definitions, not upon ſuch. as are obſcure, but 
ſach as are evident. Let us return to that which we 


, 
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Letter XVIII. to MAN. ˖ ty 
have already mentioned ®, ſince it contains, without 
any ambiguity, the firſt foundation of faith; viz.” not 
only a certainty that God is, but likewiſe a certainty 
of what he is with reſpect to men: He is their 
« Rewarder and BenefaQor.” 

This firſt certainty leads to another, which St. 
Paul calls an evidence, that is, demonſtration. It is 


his: 


God muſt neceſſarily reward, or make happy thoſe 
who ſeek bim. 
We do not ſee that be does it in this life ; the cone 
trary ſeems to happen. 
Therefore God defigns to reward them in another, 
' Conſequently there is a future ſlate. 


In this ſenſe he again defines faith, © The ſub- 
« ſtance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
© not ſeen.” | 

The heroes of faith, whom he mentions in that 
place, relied upon this : they judged of incertainty 
by what is certain; Jet us rather ſay, that the incer- 
tainty as to another life, became to them a certainty, 
a demonſtration. . 

The proof of this demonſtration is the force, the 
power it had upon their minds. They acted con- 
ſiſtently with. it, which is 2 certain proof that they 


| were fully perſuaded of the truth of it. They ſacri> 


ficed the advantages of the preſent life, to truth and 
juſtice ; nay more, they ſuffered all the rigours of 
perſecution, and ſacrificed their very lives. And can 
it. be thought that they did this, without having a 
certainty of an inviſible world, Far from it; it is 
inconſiſtent with human nature, to give up certainty 
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for uncertainty, © They continued ſtedfaſt, as ſeeing: 
him who is inviſible. They had-a reſpect to the re · 
compenſe of the reward“: they were obliged to 
chuſe one of two things ; they calculated, weighs. 
ed; compared the advantages and diſadvantages on. 
each ſide,” and they made a right choice . 

That this is the true, juſtifying, and ſaving faith, 
no body, I think, will deny. If the teſtimony of. 
that apoſtle did not prove it, the effects are a ſuffi - 
cient demonſtration: 

If we now conſider again thoſe definitions, or ra- 
ther thoſe expreſſions. which have occaſioned ſo many 
debates, we ſhall be perſuaded that it has only been 


a diſpute about words, In what claſs ſhall we rank 


thoſe whom St. Paul- extols here for their faith, 
which was probably of the right ſtamp? Shall we 
place them in that of imputed righteouſneſs, of faith 
without works; or in that of perſonal righteouſneſs, 
that unacceptable righteouſneſs, which is before God 
as filthy rags ? had theſe plain upright men, who 
knew nothing but obedience, any notion of ſach'a 
faith, of this imputation of the righteouſheſs'of ano- 


ther, by which we are abſolyed,* and accounted righs 


teous without being ſo ? Abel, the firſt martyr, and 
the firſt to whom the title of righteous was given, 
knew nothing of this imputation ; he was righteous 
in himſelf, He was not a martyr for opinions, but 


Hebt. a1. 

+ This relates to what has been advanced in letter 
twelfth, concerning the capacity of calculating, with which 
every man is endowed... 

+ Theſe examples may be ranked in the ſame claſs with 
that of Abraham. Thoſe who think otherwiſe, may ſet 
them afide, ; the truth of what we advance, being indepen- 
dent of them, 
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for righteouſneſs. How do we know this? an apo- 
ſtle bears witneſs of it, He aſks why Cain ſlew his 
brother? he intimates that it was becauſe of the op- 
poſition between good and evil, between righteouſneſs, 
and unrighteouſneſs *. It was, ſays he, becauſe his 
works were evil, and his brother's works were 
good . After this, can we be at a loſs to perceive. 
the ambiguity of theſe expreſſions ? *©* Perſonal righ- 
« teouſneſs, righteouſneſs of works, imputed righ- 
« teouſneſs, faith without works.” 

I am greatly miſtaken, if the advocates for that. 
ſyſtem underſtand one another. It would be doing. 
them an injuſtice to imagine that they would exclude 
a real, inherent righteouſneſs, and that they would. 
countenance a looſeneſs of morals, What follows, 
will prove this. | 

After having laid down the doctrine of imputed: 
righteouſneſs, they do their utmoſt to prevent the bad 
effects it may have upon men. They frequently re- 
peat, that notwithſtanding this, we muſt endeavour to- 
be holy, to praQtiſe juſtice, and beware of making 
Jeſus Chriſt a miniſter: of fin, that without holineſs. 
we cannot ſee God. 

After this, as men would be in ſome danger of fal- 
ling into the opinions of perſonal righteouſneſs, they. 


* This falſe and unrighteous principle, which appeared 
ſo early in Cain, is the ſame which has ſince appeared in. 
all perſecutors. Jeſus Chriſt leaves us vo room to doubt 
of it, and the good principle which was found in our. 
Saviour's true diſciples who ſuffered perſecution, is the 
ſame at bottom, with that which dwelt in the 9 
Abel. 

+ This confirms what has been advanced, viz. that 
thoſe works which tend to order, are put in oppoſition to 
general diſorder. 
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again apply a remedy to prevent this evil. The 
chief point of faith, ſay they, is for us io put on the 
righteouſneſs of Jeſus Chriſt, and to renounce all per- 


| ſonal righteouſneſs. 


The contradictions to be met with in this ſyſtem, 
give them a great deal of work: this is what is cal- 
led doing and undoing, 

Here a remark occurs to me, which I think over- 
throws that ſyſtem. If the doctrine of imputed: 
righteouſneſs, was eſſential to what is called en- 
livening faith, ſaving faith; it would very natu- 
rally yield concluſions relating to practice; there 
would be no occaſion of warning men not to draw 
from thence conſequences tending to a looſeneſs 
of morals. This appears to me to be an objecti- 
on that muſt greatly perplex the advocates for that 
ſyſtem, 7 

Let us allow one thing ; for we muſt do juſtice to 
every body. The advocates for the oppolite ſyſtem, 
have not refuted this, in a ſatisfaRtory manner: They 
have not been able to anſwer an objection which their 
antagoniſts have ſtarted to them, viz, that they con» 
ſider good works as the cauſe of ſalvation ; and that 


this is making man the author of his own happineſs, . 
and depriving God of the glory which accrues to him 


from being ſo. 


ö 
1 
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LETTER XIX. 


The cauſe of man's ſalvation. Oppoſite ſyſtems. A 
ſuppoſition admitted on both fider, Whether ſub- 


ſtitution can take place. 


SIR, 


O U juſtly obſerve that the difficulty is per- 
Y plexing ; unleſs we can find ſome unexpected 
ſolution, I know not how we can remove it. 

Let us firſt ſee upon what the queſtion turns : it 
turns upon the means or cauſe of man's ſalvation, 
Salvation, ſay the advocates for the ancient ſyſtem, 
could only be purchaſed by the blood of jeſus Chriſt ; 
whereas the modern divines affirm it to be the recom- 
penle of good actions 

Theſe oppoſite propoſitions agree in one point: 
they both ſuppoſe that happineſs muſt be bought, 
and conſequently ſold ; that God is the ſeller *, and 
that he does not give it, without being well and duly 

aid. 
, I put this queſtion to myſelf, what could engage 


| the Deity to ſell to men that happineſs for which he 


deſigned them? could it be the ſame cauſe that 


* This way of expreſſing one's ſ:If, is certainly harſh 
end ſhocking : but upon examination, we ſhall find that it 
is only the words that ſhock us. Here is a proof of it. 
The words payment, price, ranſom, do not ſhock us: 
now theſe words neceſſarily ſuppoſe a ſeller and buyer: but 
the reaſon ie, tha' the ear is more accuſtomed to the for» 
mer words than to the latters 
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makes men part with nothing gratis ? what is that 
cauſe ? it is their indigence, the need they have of 
making up, or ſupplying the want of 
away. However that may be, every thing is bought 
and ſold among men ; becauſe their indigence renders 
them all more or leſs intereſted. 

Can we find this cauſe in the Deity ? with what 
coin ſhall men pay him? can we ſuppoſe the Deity 
to be in the ſame caſe with thoſe princes who not be- 
ing able to draw money from their poor ſubjeQs, pay 
themſelves with their perſonal ſervices . Has the 
Deity any occaſion for Jabourers, officers, cup-bear- 
ers, or in a word, of that croud of domeſtics who 
ſerve as much for ſtate as for uſe to great men ? 

Once more, wherewithal can we pay or ſatisfy 
the ſupreme Being ? let us hear what our divines ſay 
upon this head F. They tell us, that the infinite 
Being, ** could only be ſatisfied with ſufferings of an 
4 infinite value.“ Let us conſider this a little. To 
« be ſatisfied with ſufferings,” is what we can hard- 
ly conceive, Even men ſeldom require ſuch ſatisfac- 
tion, except thoſe who are animated with a ſpirit of 
cruelty or vengeance. All others, let them have but 
the leaſt humanity, only inflict puniſhments, with a 
view to procure ſome advantage, either to themſelves, 
or to the public, 

Whichever way I conſider this matter, I cannot 
conceive how the Deity can be paid, or ſatisfied by 
ſufferings, and cannot be enough ſurprized how men 
have admitted of ſuch a ſuppolition for ſo many cen- 
turies : a ſuppoſition which would be injurious even 


* What great men expend, they recover by the ſervices 
which they rece ; ſervices much more uſeful to them, 
than the money e give for them. 

T The modern divines, 
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to man, and would neceGarily _ the * of ſo- 
yereign perfection. | 

One thing will be granted me, viz, that a ſuppoſs 
tion which is laid down as a principle, ought to be 
grounded upon the moſt evident truths. But this 
ſuppoſition, far from being of ſuch a kind, is ground- 
ed on nothing but a compariſon *, and a very imper- 
fet one: nay further, as it borrows certain figures, 
which give us no fixed or determinate idea ; it leads 
inſenſibly from one idea to another, which upon ex- 
amination will be found very different from the 
former, 

It is eaſy to prove this. The idea of ſubſtitution 


is applied to two ſorts of things, one of which is, 


but the other cannot be ſuſceptible of it. A man, 
for inſtance +, keeps a priſoner or a ſlave in irons, 
and conſents to releaſe him, for a certain ſum ; or, 
if you will, upon condition that another ſhall become 
a ſlave in his room. This is very practicable ; and 
here ſubſtitution may be admitted without any diffi- 
culty ; the reaſon is obvious: for the perſon who 
keeps this man in priſon, aſks nothing more than mo- 
ney, or a ſlave ; accordingly it is indifferent to him 
who pays him the money, or who is the ſlave. 

But with reſpect to offences committed, and pu- 
niſhments inflicted, ſubſtitution cannot take place, not 
even the ſubſtitution of one man for another. A man, 


* There is no man who would be offended, if it was 
told him that he might pay or ſatisfy himſelf with the ſuf- 
ferings of another perſon, 

T They have grounded themſelves on the compariſons 
in which Jeſus Chriſt ipeaks of debts, payment, etc. But 


they might likewiſe have built upon his comparing himſelf 


to a thicf, to an unjuſt judge. 
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for example, has done me à perſonal injury, I re- 
quire that he may be puniſhed ; if you ſubſtitute one 
in his room, this gives me no ſatisfaction. The rea- 
ſon is, that I can be induced to proſecute him only 
by one or other of theſe motives, juſtice or ven- 
geance. It is eaſy to prove that neither of theſe can 
admit of a ſubſtitution: the thing is evident in itſelf. 
If it is through juſtice that we would inflit a puniſh - 
ment, the guilty alone muſt ſuffer it. If through a 
deſire of vengeance, he alone muſt ſuffer, who is the 
object of it: ſubſtitute any other perſon in his room, 
and you immediately diſarm us, let us be ever ſo much 
incenſed “. 

Now if it is evident, that ſubſtitution cannot take 
place, as a reparation for an offence, not even a- 
mong men, it is ſtill more evident that it cannot take 
place, with reſpect to the ſupreme Being, ſince no 
man can flatter himſelf with the hopes of deceiving 
him. 

From hence it appears, that we may eaſily ſuffer 
ourſelves to be dazzled by compariſons, which impoſe 
upon us, and which are not only imperfect, but like - 
wiſe defective in the very foundation of them, and 
thus entirely change the ſtate of the queſtion. Let us 
not preſs this matter further upon the well-meaning 
advocates for this doctrine ; let us ſpare them the 
trouble of ſeeing too diſtinctly what it implies. 

But I forgot one thing which make a part of this 
ſyltem, and ought not to be ſuppreſſed, © Jeſus 
* Chriſt, ſay they, has ſatisfied the Deity, not only 
« by ſufferings, but likewiſe by a life of good works; 


* Tt is an acknowleged truth, that the Deity is neither 
ſuſceptible of anger, nor of vengeance. And if he was fo, 


we have already proved, that vengeance itſelf cannot admit 
ef a ſybflitu:ion, 
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« this makes a part of imputed righteouſneſs. Men, 
% who by faith put on this righteouſneſs, are ac- 
« counted not only to have ſuffered what Jeſus Chriſt 
« has ſuffered, but alſo to have done the good acti- 
«© ons which he did.“ 

May 1 ſtill venture to. examine cloſely, what this 
ſuppoſition implies ? I can hardly reſolye to do it, For 
this purpoſe I ſhould be obliged to enter into diſtinc- 
tions which would offend every man who reverences 
the Deity, and conceives him under the idea of a 
ſimple Being, This is evident: we muſt ſuppoſe the 
Deity to be capable of imagining what is not, and of 
being ſatisfied with, this imaginary. act &; that is, we 
malt, ſappoſe. falſhood-to_ be in the God of truth, an 
n in the ſimple Being +. 


0 There: are certain things which have neyer been cloſely 

ined ; when we undertake ſuch an examination, we are 
forptized” to tre i the tendency of them. They have been res 
ceived without much difficulty ; and it appears that they are 
inconſiſtent with the moſt ſimple and unalterable truths : 
truths, which taken by themſelves, are acknowleged by all 
mankind, God: is 4 Gmple, Being, this is upanimoully a- 
greed to, He cannot therefore be inconſiſtent with himſelf, 
he is not ſuſceptible of falſhood, or of i imagining what is not. 
Who will dare to deny this? 

It is only in the orthodox doctrines that people take the 
liberty of ſuppoſing ſuch a thing, but without any evil in- 
tention, and in other words, If men keep to words that are 
conſecrated, they are Gafe. Let us do juſtice to the advo- 
cates for this doctrine, they have never thoroughly examin- 
ed the matter, If this doctrine was new to them, they 
would look upon it as very injurious to the Deity, and their 
zeal would be kindled, and their indignation raiſed againſt 
the raſh man who ſhould dare to vent it. 

+ And is not this ſetting reyealed and natural religion in 
oppoſition to one another, as has been obſeryed. ses letter 
fifth, | 
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: | et 
TT ERR . . 
' . 2. FT th 
The fequel on the ſame ſubjett, Whether men are ne 
able to purchaſe happineſs. Difficulties removed, pi 
| | ! tt 
a er ft 
8 1 W | fc 
AM not ignorant that han Ai remains a diffi - 
4 culty to be ſolved, viz, we muſt obviate the in- kc 
W > conveniency which the orthodox 'divines find in the it 
| | doctrine, which aſcribes too much to man, makes n 
e him the author of his own happineſs, deſtroys gra- W 
* titude, and deprives the Creator of the glory which 
« is ſolely due to him.“ la 

This inconveniency, I own, ſeems to be conſide- te 
rable. Man, who is already ſo preſumptuous and a 
ſelf-conceited, has no need of being furniſhed with tc 
new reaſons to make him more ſo. lo 

Can no way be found to remove this difficulty ? fo 
perhaps we need only LP ea, the ſubject more tho · ar 
roughly. The firſt foundation of happineſs is being. tit 
It likewiſe ſuppoſes two conditions: the firſt is the al 
exiſtence of a good, which can render the ſubject of 
happy; the ſecond, that the ſubje&t be endowed th 
with faculties, which enable him to enjoy that happi- 
neſs, 

Now, I aſk, of which of theſe. three things can no 
man believe that he is the author? is it of the being at 
which he has received, or is it of the obje& of his " 
happineſs ? he cannot be ſo extrayagant as to ſuppoſe 8 
either. Is it then of the faculties with which he is 66 


endowed ? but has he not received them, as he re- | #4: 


are 
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ecived his being? and if God had thought fit not to 
endow him with them, would it have been in his 
power to procure them for himſelf ? 

Here the pretended- inconveniency-falls of itſelf to 
the ground ; and it evidently appears, that men can 
no more believe that they are the authors of the hap- 
pineſs which they ſhall enjoy, than of the being which 
they have received, After this, how can a man be 
ſuppoſed to be in a condition to purchaſe that good 
for which they were made ? 

Another remark, which is no leſs ſtriking than the 
former, is, that if the infinite Being can loſe nothipg, 
it coſts him nothing to give; and if he can acquire 
nothing *, what price can he receive in exchange of 
what he gives? 

This is undeniable, when conſidered in itſelf, The 
laſt ſubterfuge which people make uſe of, is to pre- 
tend, that men may be ſaid to purchaſe happineſs in 
a certain ſenſe, viz. by the efforts which he makes 
to become virtuous T. They add, that if God no 
longer requires the ſacrifices of beaſts, as he did in 
former times, he requires ſacrifices of another kind, 
and which coſt more. He requires an abſolute devo- 
tion to his ſervice, the whole heart, -good works of 
all kinds, and an homage, in ſhort, which is a. kind 
of tribute, that ſubjects owe to their ſovereign, Now 
this is ſtill purchaſing happineſs. 


* To be uncapable of acquiring any thing, does not de- 

note a want of power, but a fulneſs, which is an eſſential 
attribute of the infinite Being. It is another of his attri- 
butes, that he can always give without loſing any thing. 
* + It is true, that, in one ſenſe, we might apply here the 
common maxim in the affairs of life; ** No pleaſure without 
„pain.“ But that is only accidental, as will appear in the 
ſequel, | 
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There is only one thing that perplexes me. 1 
would gladly know, whether God receives what you 
call tribute, as a good from which he reaps any ad- 
vantage. If he does, I agree, that he ſells to men 


that happineſs, which he gives them a reaſon to ex- 


pect; for he gives them one good, and they give him 
another : there is indeed no proportion between what 
he gives, and what he receives: but no matter; men 
pay with their perſonal ſervices, and as much as they 
are capable of paying. 

You are puzzled, 1 perceive, and you dare not 


-maintain a tenet ſo oppoſite to the idea of the infinite 


Being. Renounce therefore once for all, the pretend- 
ed neceſſity of paying the ſelf-ſufficient Being. And 
if you have a mind to ſee in a ſtronger light, the fal - 
lacy of this ſuppoſition, you need only try to connect 


-this reaſoning : 


The infinite Being can receive no payment. 
He requires of man an expenſroe obedience. 


Therefore he requires it by way of payment, 


The concluſion, as is evident, deſtroys the firſt 
propoſition ; and this reaſuning confutes itſelf, Let 


as try to connect another, built upon the - ſame 


principles, 


Cod requires of men an expenſive obedience. 
The infinite Being can receive no payment. 


Therefore he does not require that obedience by way 


of payment, 


- 


From this reaſoning we may proceed to another, 
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God made man for happineſs. 

It is an eſſential property of a wiſe Being never to 
depart from his end. 

Therefore whatever God ſeems to require of men, 
concurs to this end, and leads them to * 


pineſs. 


From hence it will follow, that what you call tri- 
bute, homage, devotion to his ſeryice, ſacrifice, 
and whatever you include in the idea of good 
works, muſt all relate ſolely to man, and to pro- 
cure his real good, as well for the preſent time, as 
for the future, | 

From hence it will likewife follow, that the happi- 
neſs which God reſerves for men, is purely gratuitous 
on his part, that they cannot deſerye or purchaſe it“ 
by any ching whatever. 

This, methinks, is fully ſufficient to remove 
thoſe huge difficulties which ſet divines at vari- 
ance. This ſolution ought to ſatisfy them, it 
reconciles both parties. The moderns could not 
come into this notion of imputed righteouſneſs. 
They maintained, that God judges of every man, 
by what he is in himſelf, This has been laid 
down, and likewiſe granted to them without any 
difficulty, | 

The orthodox, through their zeal, were afraid, 
leſt men ſhould imagine, that they were the authors 
of their own happineſs, that 'they purchaſed it by 
their virtues and good actions. 


* In the efforts which they make to become virtuous, 
they have only a view to themſelves; that they may be 


qualified to receive this gift. 
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We have demonſtrated, that this payment cannot 
take place, and that happineſs is a thing freely be · 
ſtowed by the ſupreme Being. From whence then 
could ſuch obſtinate controverſies proceed? was it 
only from a miſconſtruction? not altogether. What 
appears to me to be the moſt direct and immediate 
cauſe of it, is, the ſuppoſition which was admitted 
by both parties, upon which both went, and from 
which the moſt oppoſite conſequences were deduced : 
the ſuppoſition, I ſay, of a happineſs bought and 
ſold; a ſuppoſition, which was ſo highly reve- 
renced, that no body would venture to examine it 
thoroughly, in order to fee what foundation it could 
have, 


rr 


CONCERNING THE 


RELIGION 


ESSENTIAL TO 


M AN: 


As it is Diſtinct from what is merely 
an ACCESSION to it. 


PART SECOND. 
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ADVERTISEMEN T, 
Concerning the following LertTe K 8. 


10 H E only deſign of the preceeding letters, 
10 was to deſtroy two kinds of falſhood, which 
« are an obſtacle in man to the eſtabliſhment of 
« truth. | | | | 

* One is the falſhood of an infinite number of o- 
* pinions, which disfigure religion. The other is 
« the defect of a depraved taſte, cheated by the 
« luſtre of what we call the goods of fortune : 
hence very many falſe judgments ariſe, as well 
„ concerning ourſelves as others “. 

© In the following letters, we attack another kind 
„ of falſhood, or, to ſpeak more properly, another 
* branch; for the principle of it is eſſentially the 
« ſame, I mean here that which introduces itſelf 
« under a form of ſpirituality, clothes people with 
e ſentiments of devotion, with zeal for the glory of 
© God, and with high and ſublime motives, and 
„ which produces thoſe amazing effects that look 
*« like a metamorphoſis. 

« To attack this kind of falſhood is a moſt delicate 
4% undertaking : it looks as if we had a deſign againſt 
„ goodneſs itſelf, and as if we meant to deſtroy all 


7 


* To this relate the oioth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
letters, 


* 


nas ADVERTISEMENT. 
« the ſentiments, motives, and good inclinations 
« which lead towards God and religion. 

« It is no leſs true, however, that this kind of 
« falſhood is oppoſite to religion, (1 mean, to the 
« religion eſſential to man) as much. as any other 
bs kind, if not perhaps more. The reliſh which 
« men have for falſe luſtre, pomp, and ridiculous 


* 


60 vanity; this reliſh; I ſay, though too general, 


« yet ſcarcely finds an advocate. If people endea- 
« your to palliate it, at leaſt they do not launch 
« forth into its praiſe, nor pretend to make it paſs 
« for a virtue. Here the caſe is different, though 
1 the principle upon which men act is very near the 
« fame . But no matter for that: the i imaginary 
* finery with which they ſet themſelves off in ſpirit- 
«* val matters, far from being looked upon as falſe, 
10 js canonized, and paſſes for virtue; for virtue too 
* of the firſt rank. 

The bad effects of this is not merely confined 
* to the vanity, with which it inſpires people: it 
« goes ſo far with many, as to make them ignorant 
« of their real diſpoſition, and by feeding them with 
„ chimera's, leads them to forget the vital part of 
« religion. up 

_ The truth of the matter is, that men have a 
« very limited capacity, and Cano, bend their ap- 
6 plication two Ways at the ſame time; k and what 


* When men haye renounced what is called the pomp 
and luſtre of the world, they ſeek to make it up to them- 
ſelves by a luſtre of another kind. They are rcſolved, at 
any rate, to be decked out, not only in the eyes of others, 
but likewiſe in their own ; and for this reaſon do they 
call in to their aſſiſtance C5 mahy fine ſentiments. and 
ſo many acts of virtue, which wy "w_ ſoon 2 to 


be real. q 73:3 ,90 
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«« will, the caſe be, if they ſhould happen to ne- 
« glect the principal way? will it not be truly ſaid, 
«.that they leave the ſubſtance to follow the ſha- 
« dow ? 

« The thing is but too well confirmed, by the 
behaviour of a certain ſet of people. It is ſuffi- 
66 ciently. known, that devout men by profeſſion, 
« ſpiritual men, as they are called, are not always 
« the moſt equitable, either in their judgments or 
actions: that they are neither the molt ſincere, 
« nor the moſt tradtable perſons in affairs of life. 
« Juſt the contrary is laid to their charge, It is 
« pretended, that there are no perſons more ſharp - 
« in purſuing their own. intereſts, none more inflexi- 
« ble, more head · ſtrong, and ſometimes. none more 
« revengeful than they with reſpect to thoſe, who. 
have the misfortune to diſoblige them“. Theſe 
«© however are people who are wholly taken up in 
*« pious exerciſes, holy, meditations, and fervent 
** Prayers, | 

« How ſhall we reconcile theſe things ? it is juſt 
« what we have been ſaying. They are too much 
e buſied with theſe different avocations, to reflect 
« ſeriouſly on the ſecret ſprings of their actions. 
« Theſe fervent extaſies make too much noiſe ; they 
„take up too much room to leave any for ſuch a 
delicate penetration; and perhaps we ſhould 
« not be miſtaken, if we ventured here to affirm 
u kind of paradox, viz, that perſons of this ſort, 


* Nothing would be more unjuſt, nor even more 
falſe, than to range all thoſe who are called devout 
perſons in the ſame claſs. There muſt be the ſame va- 
riety of charactets among them, as there is among any o- 
cher ſort of people. 1 
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134 ADVERTISEMENT. 
« however concentric they may be, are nevertheleſs 
« at a great diſtance from themſelves, 

« [t is to remedy, if poſſible, the like inconveni- 
© encics, that the following letters are deſigned, 
« The ſucceſs, if it was to anſwer in ſome degree, 
% would be advantageous in different reſpects, and 
« to different ſorts of people, We have even rea- 
« ſon to think, that civil ſociety would be the bet- 
« ter for it; ſince it is well known, that zeal, when 
« raiſed to a certain pitch, occaſions no ſmall hayoc 
s "there ©, | 

% ſhall make another reflexion, viz. that every 
« thing which is borrowed and imaginary, being ta- 
« ken away, men will become fincere , and more 
« ingenuous towards one another. This reflexion 
leads me to one more, 

„% We live in an age, in which people value 
% themſelves upon a certain taſte, which conſiſts 
« in eſteeming nothing but what is natural and 
te ealy, nothing but what is produced without 
« pain. In -conſequence- of this taſte, they pro- 
« fels an abhorrence for what is counterfeit, 

Without ſpeaking of perſecution, properly ſo cal- 
led, how rigid, poſitive, and even difdainful is the 
ſpirit that prevails among ſuch as paſs for very rcli- 
gious people! 

+ It is not only ſuch as are called devout perſons, 
that we have in view. There are very few, who, in 
the little time and pains they beſtow on religion, do 
not ſometimes admit of theſe conſtrained and unnatural 
extaſics, theſe high-flown ſentiments, and theſe motives 
of - command, of which we ſhall ſpeak afterwards, 
What engages them to this, is a ſccret trouble, and 
a. kind of reſtleſs. anxiety about their ſtate, which they 
ſtudy to mitigate as well as they can, 
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« bombaſt or even borrowed. They cannot bear 
« jt in point of ſentiments “: if they detect you 
« in ſuch a thing, it is enough to make you 
« contemptible, let your merit be as great as you 
« vill in other reſpeQs, 

« To tell the truth, it is frequently in others 
© only that we abhor what is falſe and borrowed. 
% But no matter: this taſte is ſtill a kind of homage 
*« done to the moſt excellent and valuable thing in 
the world. 

* Does not this taſte, which every one approves 
© of in ſociety, point out to us in a very ſtrong 
© manner, what man ought to be with reſpect to re- 
« ligion ? it is here eſpecially, that the borrowed, 
«© the bombaſt, or the counterfeit can never be cur- 
* rent, I do not ſpeak of grimaces. The queſ- 
is tion is not about hypocrites, or thoſe perſons 
% who ſtudy to deceive and impoſe upon others. 
„% No; we have here in view ſuch people who de- 
© ceive themſelves ; but who do it without directly 
© having a bad . or who at leaſt are not a- 
is ware of the pains they take to ſeem beautiful in 
their own eyes. 

© It would be doiog no bad office to ſuch per- 
i ſons , the greateſt part of whom are well · mean 


Can ſuch a judicious taſte as this be forbidden in mat- 
ters of religion? muſt religion be the ſanctuary of falſhood,. 
and of ſuch compound ſtuff as the world rejects, and bani- 
ſhes with contempt ? 

+ It would be even doing a remarkable piece of ſervice 
to tender and ſcrupulous conſciences, if we could rid them 
of thoſe burthens which they think themſelves obliged to- 
bear. I mean, ſo many forced acts of virtue, and ſo many 
bigh-flown extaſies. Such ſtrains are violent and unnatural, 
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« ing in ſome degree, to invite them to come into 
« this reaſonable taſte ; which, if reaſonable with 


1 reſpect to other men, is ſtill more ſo, in what re- 
% Jates to God and ourſelyes *,” 


and for that very reaſon repugnant to ſimplicity and 
integrity. 

The thing is pretty clear. What ſhall we get by 
diſſembling with God? and wherein profit ourſelves by 
ſubſtituting what is borrowed in the place of a real 
thing that we want? will not every thing that is only 
falſe coin, come ſooner or later to be known for what 
it is ? 
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Concerning the Rrric rox eſſential 
to MAN, as it is diſtinct from that 
which is merely an Acceſſion to it. 


LETTER XXI. 
a 


Falſe ideas of that by which Cod is honoured. 


8 IR., 
| HA'T you ſay is true; the compariſon 
W we make on all occaſions between the 
| ſupreme Being and thoſe men we call ſo- 
vereigns, leads us into numberleſs miltakes. 
Chriſtians are accuſtomed from their infancy to 
conſider religion as ſomething by which God is ho- 
noured : ſo early do they fancy to'themſelyes, that 
when they pray to him, or praife him, he is much 
obliged to them for it ; and that by giving alms and 
doing what we call good works, they honeſtly pur- 
chaſe heaven. If afterwards' they do not think fo 
groſly, this opinion ſubſiſts in the main, though 


perhaps fo ſecretly, that they themſelves are not 


aware of it. 
Our common diſcoutſe receives ſome tincture from 


this opinion; we talk of ee God, and paying 


Mz 
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him the homage that is due, as of a thing which is 
very advantageous to him: we inſinuate, that he 
muſt be highly offended, not to ſay affronted, by 
thoſe who refuſe to pay him that homage. 

The uſual diſtinction between what we owe to 
God, and what we owe to ourſelves, gives many 
people room to make ſeparate articles of them. They 
give him his portion, if we may uſe the word; they 
ſet apart a certain time for worſhipping him; in ſhort, 
they render unto God what is his due, he ought to 
be ſatisfied. | 


It is true, that it would be hard to convince many 


people, that this part of religion, which ſeems only 


to relate to God, does, like all the reſt, tend ſolely, 


to the advantage of man. They will readily con- 
ceive, that our duty towards our neighbour, and our 
duty towards ourſelyes, are things in which our real 
intereſt is concerned. But as to what we call our 
duty towards God, they range it under a different 
claſs. Nevertheleſs, it would not be a hard matter 
to prove to them, that this ſame duty, as well as the 
others, tends ſolely to the advantage of man, 

Thoſe, who in this reſpe& have ſomewhat of a 
better way of thinking than others, -will allow the 
thing to be true, though perhaps, without ſuffi- 
ciently perceiving the full extent of it; for which 
cauſe their reaſonings are but partly conſiſtent, 

They can ſay to themſelves, that a certain portion 
of time dedicated to divine worſhip is not enough, 
that God is not ſatisfied with forms and ceremonies, 
much leſs with grimace ; and that he requires the 
homage of the heart, not that of the lips. We can- 
not but agree to this; and if the bulk of mankind 


was of the ſame way of thinking, there would be 
much leſs error in the world, 


but in the motives which are pretepd 
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I do not know however, if theſe men do not ſes 
cretly imagine, that they do God ſome ſervice, and 
advance his glory ; eſpecially when they are employ- 
ed about the converſion of their neighbour, This 
appears by their diſcourſe, They. have, ſay they, 
the glory of God in their view, they want to make 
converts to him, they would wiſh to ſee that the 
number of his faithful ſervants was infinitely increaſe 
ed, and that every mouth would ſound forth his 
ſes. 
Nothing ſurely can be more noble than this deſign; 


aud if there be any defect therein, it is perhaps this, 


that there is ſomething too noble, not in the deſign, 
ed. For pro- 
perly ſpeaking, it is not for the good of mankind, 
that people of this character exert themſelves. Every 
thing that merely relates to man, is too low for 
them; they have God himſelf in view, his glory, 
his intereſt, and the increaſe of his dominion *; it 
is to this end, that they are ready to ſacrifice even 
their eternal ſalyation. It is here, that diſintereſted 
love takes place; but it might carry us too far, and 
to uſe the expreſſion, lead us out of our depth. Let 


* To wiſh that the number of good men may increaſe, 
and to contribute thereto as' much as we can, is a thing 
extremely reaſonable, It would at once be doing ſervice 
to ourſelves and others: for it is cettain, that if good 
men made the greateſt. number, ſociety in general would 
change its appearance, and every one in particular would 
be a gainer thereby. It is not therefore ſuch a deſign that 
we ſind fault with; it is the ſublime, and perhaps 
imaginary, motives of labouring for God, and having 
his intereſt in view. People are not content with having 
merely ſerved mankind, they want to have the ſatisfaction 
of ſaying to themſelyes, that they have done ſervice to God 
himſelf. 
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us return to x ſubject ! is ſituated n more within 


our reach, 
I think then it were tv be wiſhed, that ſuch well. 
meaning people would not pretend to ſuch exalted 


motives, which perhaps a man cannot really have, 


becauſe they are ill-grounded; and for that very rea- 
ſon can neither be kept up, nor have any influence 
upon his conduct. I add, it is to be feared, that 
imaginary motives, however noble you ſuppoſe them 
to be, may tranſport a man from his proper lituation, 
and beget a falſhood in his ideas. | 

In effect, when I ſay to myſelf, that I contribute 
towards the advancement of God's glory, I ſecretly 
imagine, that I am uſeful to him, and that I do him 
great ſervice. The conſequence is very natural. It 
is true, we take care not to expreſs the thing in ſuch 
groſs terms: but at bottom, this is the language of 
our thoughts. 

The other inconveniency which I find in the affair, 
is, that ſuch motives cannot be kept up; as experi- 
ence ſhews when they come to the trial. Let vs 
ſuppoſe, that the queſtion is about making fome ſa- 
eriſice to truth or equity, and that in order to induce 
me to make it, I ſay to myſelf, that ſuch a thing is 
due to the glory of God, and that his intereſt re- 
quires it. In that caſe, a certain ſentiment of truth 
whiſpers to me, that God has no need of that glory, 
which I endeavour to procure to him, and that 
his intereſt has no dependence upon me. If I have 
no other motive, I am much afraid that this pretend- 
ed intereſt of the glory of God will preſently diſap- 
pear : ſo true it is, that motives which are far-fetch- 
ed, and too much above human un _ no man- 
ner of efficacy, 6 
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Let us fay ſomething more. Can motives. which 
have no foundation either in the nature of God , or 
in that of man r, have any reality in | them ? on | what 
ſhall we ground them ? 


: Ka: b bt T 
LETTER XXII. 
Of Motive. The nature of motives. Of devotion 


SIR, 


E T us fairly own it : our method of ranging 
the motives, which we preſent to men in order 
to induce: them to do good, plainly ſhews, that we 


are ill-acquainted with the nature of them, 


We fancy, that the great number of theſe motives 
will be of great weight, and that they will ſtrength- 
en one another. We do not fail to determine, which 
of theſe. motives ought to be the firſt in order. If that 
of our intereſt can come in for any ſhare, it muſt on- 
ly be in ſubordination to the reſt, 

That of the glory of God muſt be the firſt: that of 


gratitude the next ; and that of our own intereſt the 


ft is the nature of an infinite Being to be freely be- 
neficent, and to require nothing for himſelf. This being 
ſuppoſed, on what ſhall we ground the glory which God 
expects to draw from the ſervices of men? 

+ It is the nature of an indigent being to wiſh neceſſari- 
ly for his own advantage, and to aim at it directly. This 
being ſuppoſed, where ſhall we find in him this deſire of 
procuring glory to a Being infinitely glorious, of doing ſer- 
vice to a Being who is all-ſufficient, and of thinking only 
in the laſt place upon himſelf, who is in want of every 


_ thing, 
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laſt: for it is agreed, that without this, the former 
two would not be ſufficient. 

I examine how I ſhall do to range theſe motives in 
my head. Nothing certainly is more eaſy, and it re- 
quires but a ſmall ſhare of memory to retain them, 
But are motives under the juriſdiction of the memory: 
this 1 is what I doubt, and the leaſt degree of attenti- 
on will convince us that they are not. 

I take motives to be under the juriſdiction of the 
will: what we call motive, when rightly underſtood, 
is no more than what moves us, and inclines us to- 
wards a certain end. Hence we infer, that men 
cannot be moved by motives, which are independent 
of one another, and of a different nature; and that 
all particular motives relate to a ſingle one, which is 
as it were the axis upon which the reſt turn. 

It would be ridiculous to ſay to a man, do ſuch a 
thiog, from ſuch and ſuch a motive, All the effect 
which that can have, will be to fill his imagination or 
memory with this pretended motive; whilſt the 
true, the real motive, that determines him, ſubſiſts 
at bottom, and diſguiſes itſelf under the ſhape of 
the other. What will be the conſequence ? ſuch 4 
man will applaud himſelf for being influenced by ſuch 


An example will explain this. Suppoſe a magiſtrate 
who can only be affected with what concerns his own in- 
tereſt : you make propoſals to him, which tend to his 
advantage, and which at the ſame time ſcem beneficial to 
the public : you tell him, that the love of the public 
good obliges him to hearken to them. This man greedily 
lays hold upon this opportunity of ſerving his country; he 
ſays within himſelf, that he ought to have nothing elſe in 
view but the public intereſt; he orders himſelf to act from 
this motive, and to entertain ſentiments that are noble and 
worthy of the poſt he fills. 


\ 
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noble motives, and will ever afterwards gire more and 


more into that groundleſs opinion. 
The defect in ſublime moral ſentiments, as well as 


ia the greateſt part of the maxims of devotion is that, 


generally ſpeaking, they are wholly built in the air, 

We ſuppoſe in them a thing which is not, and are 
thereby led to imaginary notions, and to efforts en- 
tirely inconſiſtent with the nature of man. 

One ſays to me, do this action from the principle 
of the love of God, But what if I have not this 
love ? it muſt be had, Where is it to be bought? 
is it a purchaſe that I can make to-morrow or next 
day? but the action is preſſing, and admits of no 
delay. What I will do is this ; I will tell myſelf, 
that I ought to do it from the motive of the love of 
God, and that I ſhould be very miſerable, if I had 
any thing elſe in view *. This is enough, and I have 
reaſon to be fatisfied with myſelf, 

I have been long at variance with ſuch a man, I 
entertain an ill will and an averſion to him ; certain 
views of intereſt induce me to be — in ap- 
pearance. I am told, that I ought to do it from a 
principle of charity: we * muſt love our neighbour 
« as ourſelves.” 1 perceive, that what made me 
conſent to a reconciliation, was nothing a-kin to this 
love. No matter for that : I repreſent to myſelf, that 
I ought to love my neighbour, was he my greateſt 
enemy, that the goſpel commands me to do fo. 
Hereupon am I quite inſpired with this brotherly 
lore; I admire the progreſs that e makes in 


me f. 


* A way of ſpeaking, which is common enough with 


many people. 
+ The moral refinements upon motiyes, ought not to hy 


propoſed by way of precepts, They would be yery uſeful 


4 
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q In how many other reſpects do we rde ome 
to have what we want, and take what 1s only imagi- 


nary to be real! 
What we call hevodion, is ſuſceptible of this, All 


thoſe ſucceſſive tranſports which appear each in its 
turn, owe a great deal * to imagination. We feel 
whatever we pleaſe, ſorrow, joy, love, gratitude, ete, 
Entirely weaned from every thing elſe, we have only 
the- glory of God for our end, and his will for our 
rule. 

What ſtrange metamorphoſes are produced by this 
- thing called deyotion ! I omit a great many kinds of 
them, which it would be eaſy to particularize, Dur- 
ing theſe happy moments, an unjuſt man puts on ſen- 
timents of equity ; a ſevere man, ſentiments of hu- 
manity; a vain and pompous man, ſentiments of hu- 
mility, and of contempt for the mo F. 


if they were only deſigned to give neopls an opportunity of 
examining themſelves upon theſe motives, and of perceiv- 
ing what is the great ſpring of action. © Such: inward re- 
fleQions, far from leading us to what is falſe and deceitful, 
would be proper to ſecure us againſt it. But to tell a man 
who is already reſolved upon ſuch or ſuch an action, that 
he mult do it from ſuch or ſuch a motive; this only gives 
him an opportunity of patching other motives to that which 
has ſingly determined him. They are 3 and 
only ſerve to give him a falſe luſtre. | 
* Not to ſay all. 3 
+ Many people would not doubt but that ſuch metamor- 
hoſes may happen. They would aſk perhaps, whether it 
is then an unprofitable thing to-beſtow any reflection upon 
theſe duties. That is not what I mean. I would give 
every thing its own name. What is only flight and tran- 
ſitory, I would call refleftions, and not ſentiments. If 
theſe reflections induced me to act in a conſiſtent manner, 
I woald call them good reflections. If they produced no 
effect, I would call them vain and deceitful. But as for 


— 
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But hold ! ſentiments put on ! this phraſe ſeems 
to imply a contradiction, Is it in a man's power to 
aſſume what ſentiments he pleaſes ? no; but he may 
imagine them; and theſe imagined, not to ſay ima» 
ginary ſentiments, I call put on; becauſe we put on 
the appearance of them, and afterwards take it for 
the reality. | 

What proves them to be merely borrowed, is, that 
we are preſently ſtript of them. The moment that 
the imagination, fatigued with the great effort it has 
made, grows cool and compoſed, all theſe fine ſenti- 
ments are gone, and the contrary ſucceed in thetr 
place ®, It is then that we lament the loſs of the 
good diſpoſitions which we had acquired. We muſt 
even recover them again by efforts of the ſame kind, 
and afterwards ſee durſelves in the like manner una- 
yoidably ſtript of them, 

It is in theſe efforts that many people make their 
chriſtianity to conſiſt, They do not ceaſe withal 
to complain of -their lukewarmneſs ; they have nei- 
ther that zeal nor fervency which they ought to have, 
they are ſometimes inattentive ; and, which is their 
greateſt misfortune, they have a bad memory, they 
cannot retain the fine things which they read or 


ſentiments, I would not flatter myſelf with having them, 
till a long and conſtant experience had convinced me that 
they were real. 

* This is experienced in ſeaſons of high devotion. 
The very next day, we find that we are no longer 
the ſame men which we believed ourſelves to be the 
day before. Our deadened paſſions revive with freſh 
vigour, and the more expence we have been at in 
religious tranſports, the more empty do we find our» 
ſelves on that account, , 


N 
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hear f. Tou ſce here perſons of a very blameleſs 
character, and who, beſides, have a great deal of 
humility. - We. cannot diſpute this, ſince it appears 
ſo ſtrong in their diſcourſe, 

There is, nevertheleſs, a doubt which ariſes in my 
mind. I think it poſſible, that the great application 
which a devotion of this kind requires, may with 
them ſupply the room of every thing elſe ; and that 
while they carefully attend to thoſe borrowed ſenti- 
ments, upon which they ſet a great value, the ſtudy 
of themſelves is what they negle& molt, In that 
caſe, where ſhall we rank this devotion and humility? 

There is one thing very ſingular in their caſe, viz, 
that however devout and humble they may be, they 
mult take care never to believe it; they would ceaſe 
to be ſo, the moment they ſhould come to find it 
out 5. | 

If an imaginary and contradictory effort can deſerye 
the name of virtue, I confeſs my ignorance. I had 


* This kind of devotion is ſuſceptible of great falſhood. 
People miſtake the value of things in it. They torment 


themſelves about what is not in their power, and often- 


times they neglect what deſerved their greateſt attention. 
Let us, however, make a diſtinction here. It is pofli- 
ble that well-meaning, and at bottom very valuable 
people, may in ſome reſpects find themſelves in the 
Tame ſituation. But we have reaſon to preſume that 
their own experience will, ſooner or later, put them out 
of conceit with a courſe which is equally fruitleſs and 
perplexing. 

+ Nothing can prove better than this contraſt, how 
falſe the idea is which we commonly have of devo- 
tion and humility. Can a man who is ſix foot high, 
perſuade himſelf that he is no more than four, and 
vill he ceaſe to be what he is, «the moment he comes 
to pereeive it ? 


| 
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eleſs hitherto believed that all real virtue muſt have truth 

al of for its foundation 1. 

pears 

n my LETTER XXIII. 

ation 1 

with Upon the ſame ſubject. A principle recalled. The 

that uſe of the imagination, A principle recalled. 

enti Sentiment are of a paſſive nature. The ue of 

tudy free facultles. 

that 

e * 

they OU are afraid, leſt in attacking what is falſe 

* in deyotion, I ſhould inſenſibly itrike at what 

d is is real, You add, that ſince man is capable of ſen- 
timents, the nobleſt uſe he can make of them, 1s to 

A direct them towards God and religion. 

had That man is capable of ſentiments, I know, I 
have not endeavoured to ſtrip him of thoſe which he 

1 bas, but only to undeceive him as to thoſe which he 

nent pretends to have, or which he borrows from imagina- 

ten - tion. I take no real good from him, all J aim at, is 

ion. to reſcue him from falſe appearances, 

= I am of opinion, that ſentiments are as little in 

the our power as motives 3; and that whenever we com- 

that mand ourſelves | to have ſuch a ſentiment, or ſuch 

out 

and + Every thing that is real ſubſiſts, whether the perſon in 
whom it ſubſiſts, obſerves it or not : but what diſtinguiſhes 

how the real from the falſe, is, that the falſe occaſions pride, 

evo- whereas real virtue is ſafe from it. This will appear in the 

igh, ſequel, 

and + What ought to diſcover the nature of ſuch ſentiments- 

mes to ns, is the neceſſity we lie under of working ourſelves up 


to them, When ſentiments are real, they riſe of their 
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a motive, we only make an imaginary, not to ſay, a 
deceitful effort. I am much incliaed to believe, that 
ſuch things as do not ſpring up in man as it were na- 
turally , can have no reality in them, and that they 
do not appertain to religion, of which at moſt they 
are only the ſhadow or fantom. 

We have obſerved, more than once, that the re- 
ligion eſſential to man ought to be conformable to 
his nature, and exerciſe his different faculties in a 


manner ſuitable to the end for which. they were given 


him. Now it is entirely contrary to his nature to love 
or believe upon command, or to borrow his ſenti- 
ments from imagination. 


own accord, and we have no occaſion to call them, or to 


work them up, as the phraſe is. 


To tell a perſon that we work ourſelves up to love him 
by all imaginary reflections, would be giving him great 
reaſon to ſuſꝑect us of indifference. If we. ſhould tell him. 
that we work ourſelves up to the joy we have in ſeeing him 
again, or to the grief that his abſence will occaſion, every 
one perceives that ſuch a way of talking would be ill calcu- 
lated to perſuade him. 

The truth is, that though men often impoſe upon them- 

ſelves in matters of ſentiment, there is no ſubje in which 
they are more ready to do ſo, than in that of religion. 
I lf you object to this, that goodneſs does not ſpring up 
naturally in corrupt man: Ianſwer, that the queſtion here, 
is not to determine what is the principle of goodneſs, but 
to deſcribe the manner in which it is produced and diſco- 
vered. In this reſpect you will eaſily grant me, that it 
mult become, as it were, natural to man, and reſemble 
thoſe ſentiments with which nature inſpires an. ingenuous 
child for his father: ſentiments which ſpring up of them- 
ſelves from the bottom of his heart, and which he has no 
occaſion to force. 

It is likewiſe a maxim adapted by divines, that * virtues 
* muſt be-naturalized in man,” | 
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The buſineſs of imagination, is to paint things + ; 
ſentiments are not its province. It can only repreſent 
or counterfeit them. 

Man believes nothing but what he finds palpable 
and evident; he loves nothing but what he finds a- 
miable or pleaſing; he hates nothing but what he finds 
hateful 4. His joy or ſadneſs have only a relation to 
one or other of theſe things, To bid him cither re- 
joice or be ſad, is an idle command. Deſire and fear 
are of the ſame nature, 

There is room here for an uſeful remark, viz, that 
every thing we call ſentiment, is of a paſſive nature, 
and that it neceſſarily receives the impreſſion of ob- 
jets; it is not in the power of man to hinder this, 
and it is only by indirect means, that he can contri - 


| bute to make this impreſſion more or leſs ſtrong... 


+ Experience proves this. Imagination paints or brings 
back to us whatever we pleaſe it ſhould repreſent. Have we 
felt in time paſt either pleaſures or aMiQions of an extraor+ 
dinary kind, it paints both to us, one after another, almoſt 
in as lively a manner, as if they were actually preſent, and 
ſometimes ſo as to make us ſhed tears. This is likewiſe no 
more than what happens every day in the play-houſe. The 
imagination of the actor produces its effect, as well upon 
himſelf as upon the ſpectators. All are moved, all enter 
more or leſs into the paſſion, according as their imagination 
is more or leſs ſtruck. 

+ This is ſo true, that as ſoon as any thing ſtrikes us by 
its evidence, we believe it before we fay to ourſelves, that 
we ought ſo to do. The moment that an object appears a- 
miable to us, we begin to feel an inclination or liking to 
the ſame, before we ſay to ourſelves, that we ought to love 
it. As ſoon as any object is diſpleaſing, or makes a pain» 
ful impreſſion upon us, we begin to feel a ſort of diflike or 
averſion. to it, before we ſay to ourſelves, that it deſerves 


our hatred, ' 
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For this purpoſe is he endowed with free facultics, 
If he wanted theſe, the others would only ferve to 
make him very miſerable *, he would be the ſport of 


a thouſand inevitable impreſſions. It appears to me 


then, that if man is endowed with faculties of a dif- 
ferent nature, ſome paſlive, others free, it is not to 
the former that we mult give precepts T. They can 
only be directed to the latter, to that principle in man 
by which he can fay, I will ſuch a thing, I conſent 
% nn.“ 

To render the thing leſs abſtracted, I will ſay, that 
if man could conſider things in their true light, if 
every obſtruction that ſerves to diſguiſe them was re- 
moved, he would neceflarily ſet a right value upon 
them, he would neceflarily love good and hate evil ; 
all his inclinations would of courſe lead him to follow 


one, and fly from the other, 


You will ſay, that the difficult point is to arrive 
there. I allow it. But not ſo many things are ne- 
ceſſary as we imagine; one alone, if rightly under- 
ſtood and properly applied, would be ſuſlicient to do 
all. This ſingle thing is ſincerity, which is the only 


* An example will explain this. Let a man be expoſed 
to fire or ice, they neceſſarily make an impreſſion upon 
him. To bid him not to feel it, would be ridiculous, 
It is only by turning away from the objects, that he 
can avoid this impreſſion; and it is by the uſe of 
his free faculties, diſcernment, and choice, that he has 
it in his power to make this ſenſibility the cauſe of his 
preſervation. | 

+ For paſlive facujties to be capable of receiving pre- 
cepts, it would be neceſſary that they ſhould depend direct- 
ly upon the will. But, as we obſerved before, this is not 
the caſe, If it was, then every man would have it in his 
power to ſay, I have a mind to believe, I believe; I have a 
mind to love, 1 love; I have a mind to be merry, I am fo, 
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thing that a man hath in his power; becauſe it de · 
pends upon the will, and it is upon the will alone, 
that he has a direct influence. 


LETTER XXIV. 
Sincerity the principle of every moral good, 


SI R, 
F it is true, ſay you, that ſincerity is the only 
thing which can be required of men, what will 
become of all the precepts of the gofpel, the volumes 
of morality, the treatiſes of devotion *, and all the 
long catalogue of virtues, duties, motives, etc. Have 
a little patience, I befeech you, and ſuffer me to afk 
you one queſtion, When you plant a fruit-tree, do 
you not promiſe to yourſelf, that in a few years it 
will give you both ſhade and fruit ? at the ſame time 
you only plant a bare ſtem, I ſee not the leaſt ap- 
pearance. of that buſhy top which you reckon upon. 
You anſwer me, that you are in no pain about it, that 
this ſtem, when it once takes root, contains in itſelf 
the principle of growth which you expect. I anſwer 
you, in my turn, that the will is in man, the moral 
principle, or the root of all his actions; and that all 
the ſentiments, all the virtues eſſential to his nature, 
ſpring up inſenſibly, and as it were naturally from the 


* Perhaps in theſe volumes and treatiſes, there would be 
a good many things to be curtailed, if the queſtion was on- 
ly about the religion eſſential to man. We ſhall ſee hows 
ever, that this ſimple courſe which we take, excludes no real 
effect. a 


*% 
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principle of ſincerity *, or uprightneſs which the will 
may have adopted, 

A man, to whom you. propoſe divers precepts, and 
thoſe of a very different nature, is greatly at a loſs as 
to what courſe he ſhould take, and with which of 
them he ſhould: begin. He ranges them in his head, 
and it is a difficult matter for him not to let ſome one 
eſcape him, He takes notice beſides, that the obſer- 
vation of one frequently turns to the prejudice of a- 
nother ; he does not know how to reconcile all; his 
attention is wearied out; and he at length conceives 
an averſion to religion, as to a thing impracticable; 
or if he adheres to it ſtill, it is in opinion only. 

Let us ſuppoſe a man who knows but one thing, 
and knows it well: if that thing is of ſuch a nature 
as to lead him to theſe others, I aſk whether ſuch a 
man would not take the ſhorteſt and neareſt way? 


* It is negatively ſpeaking, that ſineerity can produce 
this effet : the paſſive faculties require nothing more, The 
buſineſs is not to plant, but to remove every obſtruction that 


may intercept the object, or blunt the ſentiment. When a en 
man is once reſtored to the free uſe of all his ſenſes, when cl 
every foreign obſtacle is taken out of his way, he is capable d 


of ſecing, feeling, and diſcerning every thing round him, m 
and of chuſing accordingly : to this point ſhould we bring f. 
a man with reſpect to morality. 

It is well known, that a perſon who endeavours to take k 
hold of too many things at one time, runs the riſk of miſ- ſi 
ſing all. Nature, in all her productions, ſeems to point this 
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4 out to us. The plants which ſpread at top, have a kind of c 
k center in which they are reunited, they preſent a ſtalk to tl 

1 us which we can eaſily take hold of. 
4:4 The common proverb, To take a thing 9 the right end, is 
16 
8 not without a ſenſible meaning. 
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LET TER XXY. 


The exerciſe of ſincerity. 


SIR, 


E T us ſuppoſe a man to have ſincerity. to 
what will it direQly lead him ? 

I am apt to think, that his firſt taſk-will be, not to 
build but to demoliſh ; not to. ſeek what is beautiful, 
in order to deck himſelf therewith, but to ſtrive 
againſt what is evil *, This will no doubt be a heavy 
taſk, and he will find abundance of work cut out for 
him. The faculty of diſcerning, and that of chuſing t, 
will here have an opportunity of exerting themſelves, 
His ſtudy will be ſtrictly to examine every thing that 
ſhall occur to him, with reſpe& to what is good or 
evil, carefully to obſerye all his diſpoſitions and in- 
clinations, in order to prevent every vicious effect, to 
diſtinguiſh his true motives, and to ſuſpend his judg - 
ment concerning what is falſe or unjaſt; If to this 
ſtudy we add, that of acting. conſiſtently with his 
knowlege, we ſhall have ſome idea of the exerciſe. of 
ſincerity, 

There is great reaſon to-preſume, that this exer» 
ciſe, if it is conſtantly kept up, will carry us il far- 
ther, It will ſerye inſenſibly to (trip the under ſtand- 


* Falſhood and injuſtice. 

＋ Theſe are the free and active faculties, which we have 
diſtinguiſhed from the paſſive. It is only by the exerciſe 
of the former, that a man can get rid of the. obſtacles that 
Nop him, = 
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154 The RELIGION Eenial 
ing of what is mere prejudice, and to refine the 
taſte ® and diſcernment 3 which growing delicate, 
with reſpe& to what is good or evil, will not eaſily 


take one for the other. 


As a reliſh for what is truly good gathers ſtrength, 
hurtful or dangerous objects will loſe the falſe charms 
which rendered them ſeducing ; we ſhall begin to 
ſee them in their natural ſhape. On the other hand, 
the objects of the underſtanding, almighty truth, to 
which we had no Tiking nor inclination before, vill 
begin to be diſcovered and reliſhed : it will appear 
beautiful to us, and in that caſe ſhall we need any 
command to make us love it 4? 

We have already obſerved, and mult again repeat 
it: men are ſo made, that they would neceſſarily 


We talk of a deprayed taſte,. and add, that it is ne- 
ceſſary to refine it; but this can only be brought about by 
ipſenſible and indirect means. The reaſon is, becauſe the 
taſte is a paſſive faculty. In vein would the will command 
it in a direct manner to find that ſweet which appears to it 
bitter. In this caſe, a man perceives, that in order to 
bring ſuch a thing about, there are diſtant meaſures to be 
taken, that we muſt go to the root of the diſtemper, and 
attack it by its contraries, The caſe is the ſame, with re- 
ſpe& to morality, Take a man wholly abandoned to ſen- 
ſual pleaſures, and bid him reliſh the ſtudy of wiſdom and 
exerciſe of virtue; alas! what can be more inſipid or 
loathſome to him ? it is here, eſpecially, that diſtant, in- 
direct, and conſequently long-winded courſes are abſolutely 
neceſſary ; and it is preciſely a courſe of this nature, which 


we here point at. 


+ This gradation is quite natural. In proportion as the 
taſte refines, it grows delicate; and the more delicacy it 
acquires, the leſs eaſily it is dazled with what has only the 
appearance of good. 

t This is a very emphatical queſtion, it ſaggeſts mor? 
than it expreſſes, 
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love what is truly good, if they conſidered it as ſuch; 
and neceſſarily hate evil, if it did not appear to them 
under a diſguiſe, It is then to no purpoſe, that we 
exhort and ſollicit them to prefer one to the other, 
and that we ſtrive to raiſe in them the ſentiments of 
love and averſion, which one and the other deſerve *, 
This direct way of raiſing ſentiments, will only tend 
to counterfeit them ; it is too much contrary to the 
laws of nature +, 

Shall I tell you an idea that ſtrikes me, and which 
no doubt will appear to you extraordinary ? it is this, 
I think a man ought to begin with loving himſelf, and 
loving himſelf as he ought, before he pretends to 
love God: without the former, he will be incapable 
of the latter. I prove it thus: 

Love, as we obſerved before, is not to be com- 
manded. An object, in order to be loved, mult be 
of ſuch a nature, as to make an impreſſion upon the 
perſon who is to love it; and who, before he can 
receive this impreſſion, muſt get clear of all the ob- 
ſtacles that are capable of intercepting the object. If 


* We here point at the ſentiments of devotion, by which 
we expreſs to God our love of him, and hatred of vice: it 
is what divines call acts of contrition. a 

+ Nature is flow in her productions, ſhe operates in a 
way that is inſenſible and imperceptible. The firſt Jabour 
ſhe requires is, that of grubbing, and tearing up by the 
root what is bad. When that is done, the ſeeds which ſhe 


contains will gradually ſpring up, and come to maturity 


in their due ſeaſon, All the induſtry of which we are ca- 
pable, cannot oblige her to quicken the pace; or if we 
ſometimes ſucceed in this by the help of art, it is forcing 
nature, and we thereby deſtroy her in the bud. This is a 
pretty lively emblem of what men do in morality, and 
eſpecially in devotion : they aim at a metamorphoſis, 
they force nature and deſtroy her by that means, 
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156 The RELIGION Efential 
the Deity, who is the ſource of all goodneſs and 
beauty, makes ſo ſmall an impreſſion upon our hearts 
and minds, I repeat it_once more, it is becauſe we 
have our ſight in a manner obſtructed by an infinite 
pumber of obſtacles, Some of them flow from pre- 
judice, others from the will, and others from the 
irregular inclinations, which we are reſolved to 
gratify. 

A man muſt then beſtow labour, and perhaps a 
good deal of time upon himſelf, before he can be ca- 
pable of loving a good, which theſe different obſta- 
cles intercept, He muſt be able to remove ſome of 
theſe “, and to ſurmount others, The love of him- 
ſelf, when rightly underftood, is the only motive 
which can engage him to do this. For to give him 
here the love of God for a motive, would be making 
bim ſet out with what he only finds at the end of his 
journey, 

* But hold! ſay you. While this man is hard at 
„% work upon himſelf, and labouring to remove the 
different obſtacles which you ſpeak of; during all 
* that interval of time, which perhaps may be a 
6 very long one, he would only love himſelf, he 


„ would not love God +! Can * thing be more 


« abſurd ?” 


To remove prejudice, and to ſurmount his irregular 
inclinations, 

+ That is, to ſpeak in plainer terms, this man may 
paſs a long ſpace of time, without flattering himſelf that he 
loves God. But if it is true, that this man, while employ- 
ed about himſelf, is taking an indire& courſe towards being 
capable of knowing and loving the true good ; he can loſe 
nothing there but the falſe luſtre with which he decked him+ 
ſelf, by fancying that he loved God, when he only loved 
himſelf, and that too in an improper manner, 
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I anſwer, it is true, that he would ſtill be in that 
low ſituation; but he would at leaſt have the adyan- 
tage of treading upon ſure ground; he would know 
exactly where he is, and be able to make a right 
judgment of his proccedings ; that is, he would 
know, that he is at work for himſelf, and he would 
not think that either God or men were obliged to him 
for it *. | 

You mult allow, that if ſuch a man is not arrived 
at the ſublime, he is at leaſt above the falſe; he 
knows himſelf for what he is, and, which is another 
advantage, he does not call the idea which he has of 
himſelf by the name of humility f. But how ſhall we 
conſent, ſay you, that this man ſhould paſs part of 
his life without loving God ? I anſwer, how do you 
conſent, that a new- born child ſhould pals fifteen ot 
eighteen years before he comes to be a man ? 

Let us confeſs the truth; there is nothing more 
fantaſtical than the opinion which ſeveral people form 
concerning a pretended chain of virtues, which are 
acquired one does not know how. They are eſſen- 
tial, conſequently we muſt have them. We need 


* Of how many falſe notions would devout people be 
cured, if they could bring themſelves to conſider things in 
this light ! 

+ One of the inconveniencies which attend this kind of 
humility, is that it draws advantage from the diſtemper it- 
ſelf, and changes it into a pretended virtue; as thus. A 
man begins to ſee into his vices or faults; he does not ſtop 
there: he flatters himſelf that he is humble, applauds him- 
ſelf thereupon, and preſently comes to imagine, that his 
diſcovering ſo many faults in himſelf is all owing to his 
humility, 

If we ſhould not conſent to this, the child would ſtill 
require the ſame time to grow up. 


Oo 
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only ſay ſo to ourſelves, and by virtue of ſaying ſo, the c 


we have them. The bulineſs afterwards is not to place 
acquire them, we have no more to do but to put them T 
in practice *. fore. 

Where ſhall we find the cauſe of ſuch a groſs cere 
miſtake? in the pain which men feel upon ſeeing natu 
themſelves in diſorder T. They cannot bear the ever 
fGght; and before they could acquire every thing then 
they want, they would be obliged to ſee themſelves milt 


a great while in that condition. To ſhorten the 
work, imagination comes to their aſſiſtance, and fur- 
niſhes them with what we call acts of virtue, faith, 
repentance, love, hope, etc. It is a ſtrong proof, 
that they have the things themſelves, ſince they do 
the acts which proceed from them. Beſides, they 
are touched, pierced to the ſoul, and melted f. 
What can be more edifying ! if it is true, however, 
as we have reaſon to preſume it is, that an edifice 


* Tmagination takes the burthen of this exerciſe upen 


itſelf. 

+ However fond men are of beauty and perfection, they 4j 
are forced to ſce ſeveral things which nearly concern them, 
continue long in a ſnapeleſs diſorder, and to bear that theſe I 
things ſhould be rectiſied very ſlowly. I fay, they muſt 
bear with this, becauſe they cannot ſupply the place of re- fi 
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ality, by the help of their imagination, 

A man who pulls down a houſe, with a deſign to rebuild 
it, lays his account that for ſome time he will have nothing 
before his eyes but a confuſed heap of rubbiſh ; he even 
expects, that when it is a building, it will preſent nothing 
beautiful or charming to the ſight, It would be a much 
ſpezdier work to draw it upon paper, or to make one of 
paſtboard. 

{ There is nothing more equivocal than this ſenſibility, 
theſe devout meltings. Such fervent tranſports are generally 
very mechanical, and are not at all inconſiſtent with the moſt 
corrunt prix eiples. 
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AN 
built in a day, is only a painted building, what will 
the caſe be ? mult not error and deceit at length give 
place to truth ? | | 

This being ſuppoſed, I return to what I ſaid be- 
fore. The firſt, the great taſk of men, I ſay of ſin- 
cere men, will be to conſent to ſee every thing in its 
natural ſhape “, their buſineſs will be to remove 
every thing that may ſerve to diſguiſe objeAs from 
them, every thing in ſhort that may lead them into 
miſtakes. 


LETTER XXVI. 


Of diſintereſted love. Whether wwe can love Cod in a 
difinterefled manner. Whether ae ought to love 
Cod more than ourfeluer, Concluſion. 


SIR, 
OU engage me in a digreſhon, from which I 
would willingly be excuſed, The ſubject cf 
diſintereſted love is ſo far above me, that I dare not 
promiſe to give you a ſatis factory account of it. 

I call it a digreſhon, becauſe I take it to be very 
foreign to the ſpirit and end of theſe letters. We 


have propoſed hitherto to walk eycn with the ground, 
as the phraſe is, and now the queſtion is to mount 
into a higher region. This is a thing which I am 
not at all uſed to. All that I can do, is to ſet one 
foot before another, for the ſecret of flying is wholly 


* To ſee every thing in its natural ſhape, is all that is 
neceſſary to make us capable of ſetting a proper value upon 
every thing, and conſequently of becoming judicious; nay 
more, of becoming equitable. 


O 2 
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unknown to me; and I confeſs, that I often envy e 
thoſe little creatures, which in a moment tranſport be 
themſelves to places at which we men cannot arrive, 
without making long journeys, tc 
I have frequently wondered, that learned men, as fc 
they have been called, ſhould have entered into any b 
controverſy upon this head, I do not pretend to tax ni 
as chimerical the experience which good men ſay they re 


have of it; but I do not know, whether they have ir 
not erred in making this experience ſerve as a rule for m 
other people. : d 

To give laws concerning love, is, in my opinion, a 
a ſuperfluous undertaking, The advocates for diſin- b 
tereſted love, whatever volumes they. may have writ, U 
have not, methinks, greatly ſucceeded. There is a 


beauty in this notion of diſintereſtedneſs, ſomething | ; 
that raiſes our admiration : but the fineſt reaſonings 
do not inſpire us with it; and the ſaying to our- n 
felves, that we muſt have it, is not ſufficient to make 
us have it actually. There was not much danger t 


then of its making too great a progreſs, and we 
might have ſaved ourſelves the trouble of attack- 
ing it, t 
If it is ſaid, that there was danger, Teſt men ſhould 
imagine, that they were bound to impoſſibilities, and 
on that account caſt off all religion; I grant, that it 
would be neceſſary to guard againſt this inconvenien- 
cy: and if it has not yet been done in a ſatisfactory 
manner, the reaſon is, becauſe the diſtinctions, which 
are made upon the motives of love, are eaſily couch - 
ed in writing; but the heart does not ſo readily admit 
of them. It goes on ſmoothly towards the end in view, 
and cannot endure to be clogged, 
It appears to me then, that it would be better on 
this ſubje&, to conſider what is poſlible, than what is 
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extremely ſine; what actually is, than what ought to 
be, 

All men ought to love God, as ſoon as they come 
to know themſelves; and they ought to do ſo, not 
for his ſake, to whom their love is of ſmall ſervice, 
but for their own ſake, to whom it would prove infi- 
nitely beneficial, becauſe the order of their nature 
requires them to love and eſteem every kind of good, 
in proportion to its worth and excellence, But are 
men placed in this ſituation ? is there not an immenſe 
diſtance between the diſorder, in which they actually 
are, and that order, which ought alone ta regulate 
both their eſteem and love? it would be neceſſary 
then, I ſay it once more, to ſuppoſe men ſuch as they 
really are, 

What are the maxims in diſpute ? 

Whether we can love God in a diſintereſted man- 


ner? 
Whether it is ſufficient to love God for the ſake of 


the reward? ; 
Whether we can love God more than ourſelves ? 


The firſt propoſition is perhaps neither abſolutely 


true, nor entirely falſe. In a certain reſpe& I would 


deny it, in others not. 

To come to the point, I ſhall not ſcruple to affirm, 
that the relation between an infinite Being and one 
that is indigent and limited, cannot be diſintereſted 


on the part of the latter. I ſay more, it ought not 


to be ſo : ſince it is the deſign of the Creator, that 

man ſhould be always receiving, without having it in 

his power to make a return, This: however, 1s no 

argument, that the ſupreme perfection, when it is 

manifeſted to the underſtanding, may not have eſſen- 

tally where withal to make itſelf loved, ſetting every 
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motire of intereſt aſide. A familiar example will 
make the thing evident. | 

Let us ſuppoſe a relation between a poor man and 
one that is rich and generous, This relation cannot 
be diſintereſted on the poor man's fide ; with regard 
to him, it would only terminate in receiving favours, 
It is very poſſible however, that this rich man may 
have perſonal qualities, that would procure him the 


eſteem and attachment of the poor man, even if the 


latter had no intereſt in view. Theſe are two things 
which are very conſiſtent with one another, 

The next queſtion aſked is, Whether it is ſufficient 
to love God for the ſake of the reward * ? 

This phraſe, whether it is ſufficient, ſeems to me 
to have a doubtful meaning; and I do not ſee to 
what it can relate, unleſs it be to ſhew the loweſt 
price at which we may purchaſe heaven. It is to this 
no doubt that other queſtions of the ſame Kind do 
likewiſe relate. 7s it ſufficient to do this or that? 
ſuch queſtions at bottom have no ſigniſication at all; 
they are parallel to others, which, in the affairs of 
life, would be thought extremely ridiculous, 

Is it ſufficient to lay the firſt flone of a building? 
or, I it ſufficient to know the names of the letters of 
the alphabet ? | 

Do you aſk, whether the firſt of theſe things is 
ſufficient to build a whole houſe, and whether the 


»The meaning of this queſtion, when rightly eonſider- 
ed. will appear to be this, Is it ſufficient to love the reward 
without loving God ? To prove it, we need only expreſs the 
thing in groſſer terms, and ſay: Ve will love God, to the 
end that be may reward us. There is no doubt, but that, 
while we are in ſuch a diſpoſition as this, the rewarg is the 
only object that we actually love, the love of God is ſtill 
to. come. ; 
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latter is ſufficient to make one read well? it would 
be madneſs to ſuppoſe ſuch a thing. Do you aſk, 
whether this is not a ſufficient beginning in each of 
theſe reſpects? that muſt be your meaning. But 
why ſhould you aſk ſuch a needleſs queſtion ? do you 
doubt that every thing mult not have a beginning, and 
that this beginning is not ſufficient, when conſidered 
only as a beginning ® ? To expreſs the thing better, 
the beginning can only be ſufficient with relation to 
the place it ought to fill; it ſuppoſes a continua- 
tion that may lead to perfection. 

Hence I conclude, that to love the reward, or 
happineſs, ought to be ſufficient, when a man 1s not 
capable of any thing better; but it cannot be ſuffici- 
ent to reinſtate him in the order, which conſtitutes 
both his perfection and happineſs. 

There would be more ſenſe in this propoſition, if 
we talked of obeying God for the ſake of the re- 
ward; the meaning of which would plainly be, that 
we love the-reward, and that in order to obtain it, 
we would reſolve to do a great many things. But to 
talk of loving God for the ſake of the reward, is a 
mere contradiction ; for we allow, that the reward 
is the end in view, and conſequently the thing we 
love, | | 

A moment's attention will convince us, that the 
heart is not of a nature to be compelled to loye one 
thing with a deſign to obtain another; the latter 
would be the end, and the former only the means. 

* There is certainly a time when man is only capable 
of loving himſelf, and aiming at his own happineſs, and he 
mult then be allowed not to have any higher motives ; o- 


therwiſe we ſhould ſuppoſe God to be unjuſt, ſince he would 
require an impoſſibility, 
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Now, properly ſpeaking, we love but one thing, viz, 
. the thing at which we aim, 


We are now come to the third propoſition : Ought 
wwe to love God more than ourſelves, or rather, is it 
poſſible for us to do ſo? for I always conſider the poſ- 
ſibility of a thing in the firſt place, There is much 
room for debate here. 

Some will decide the thing by the great command- 
ment, etc, If we muſt love our neighbours as our. 
ſelves, it is indiſputable that we muſt love God more 
than ourſelves. Others will deny the poſſibility of it. 
They will ſay, that fince men love God only for 
their own ſake, they cannot love him- more than 
themſelves. The former will reply, that this ſuppo- 

ſition deſtroys all love of God, ſince a thing which is 

loved merely for the ſake of another, is only loved 
as the way that. leads us to the place where we have 
a.mind to go. 

I doubt, if they go this way to work, they will 
never agree ; and the reaſon perhaps is, becauſe 
they, have never thoroughly examined the nature 
of love. | 
Methinks we might make a diſtinction here, which 
would ſet the thing in a clear light, and perhaps put 
an end to the diſpute, Let us diſtinguiſh between 
the love which a man bears to himſelf, and that 
which he may conceive for God, The difference | 
fad between them is, that the love which a man bears 
to himſels, is a love of ſentiment, or a blind inſtinct “, 
that is to ſay, an invincible inclination tor well-being, 
and an inſurmountable averſion to pain : whereas the 
love which he conceives for ſome other being ariſes 


*The love of our neareſt relations has the greateſt af - 
nity to this blind love. | 
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only from the idea of ſome perfection, real or ſup- 
poſed, which makes an impreſhon upon him F. 

Every man loves himſelf with this loye of inſtinct, 
before he knows whether he is worthy to be loved ; 
and it is not becauſe he eſteems himſelf that he loves 
himſelf; on the contrary, it is becauſe he loves him- 
ſelf, that he eſteems or endeavours to eſteem himſelf, 
and for this reaſon does he ſtrive hard to conyince 
himſelf that he is worthy to be loved, 

Let us come to the love of the Creator, which 
cannot be of the ſame kind: it is an effect of the 
impreſſion which beauty and goodneſs naturally pro- 
duce upon the underſtanding and ſentiment, in pro- 


portion as the obſtacles which intercepted them are 


more or leſs removed, We might define it to be a 
love of eſteem and admiration, a love of ſentiment 
alſo, but of a ſentiment very different from that blind 
inſtinct by which we love ourſelves, 

The ſentiment we here ſpeak of, is nothing elſe but 
the delicate impreſhon which the ſupreme perfection 
makes upon the heart of thoſe who diſcover it, or 
rather who have a glimpſe of it, cither in itſelf or in 
its works. 

Where ſhall we find the cauſe of this love ? no 
where, but in the nature of the object, and in the 


' facultics which bear a relation to it. Beauty, good- 


neſs, perfection, cannot be perceived without being 
loved and eſteemed. Any command or prohibition 
would be ſuperfluous here. Even the motive of our 
own intereſt would be foreign and unneceſſary; and 
though our intereſt is concerned in it by a very natu- 


+ It is not poſſible that we ſhould have this love of in- 
ſtin& for any but ourſelves, or thoſe to whom we are bound 
by the ties of blood. In all other reſpects we only love in 
proportion as we are ſtruck with ſome amiable qualities. 
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ral effect, this motive is not the cauſe of it. In this 
ſenſe we mult allow that true love is independent of 
the reward *, and that it is in ſome reſpect difinte- 
reſted. We ſhall not doubt of it if we conſult ex- 
perience. 

Every man who is not buried in matter, is ca- 
pable of loving real virtue, wherever he ſees it. He 
cannot read the hiſtory of a juſt, beneficent, and diſin- 
tereſted man, without being ſtruck with a ſentiment 
of eſteem, without feeling a ſincere liking to that vir- 
tuous man f. It is therefore true, that every thing 
which is eſſentially beautiful and good, can make it- 
ſelf loved purely on account of what it is, ſetting 
every motive of intereſt aſide. 

Thus then have we reſtored diſintereſted love. 
Ought not men to congratulate themſelves on their 
being at length capable of it in ſome reſpect? they 
have no great reaſon ; becauſe, all things duly con- 
Gdered, it will be found that if this love is. diſinte- 
reſted in the actual and direct nature of it, all the 
ſteps which lead to it are unayoidably intereſted. I 
prove it thus, 

The firſt deſire which man can form, is to be hap- 
Py ; and when he deſires to know and love God, it 
is a conſequence of the ſame deſire ; and if this de- 
fire ſhould be powerful- enough to make him go to 
work with himſelf, ſtrive againſt his inclinations, and 
furmount difficulties, all this labour proceeds from 
this, that he loves himſelf as he ought to do, and 


* To be convinced of this, we need only ſuppoſe that 
the ſaints in heaven are arrived at the higheſt pitch of hap- 
pineſs which they can pretend to, and aſk ourſelves, whe» 
ther upon that ſuppoſition they would ceaſe to love God. 

+ We expect nothing from a man who is dead, conſe- 
guently we love him without any intereſted view. 
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that this love ſeriouſly engages him to take the road 
to happineſs, | 


From all this I conclude, that the advocates for 


diſintereſted love, and thoſe who reje& it, are in ſome 


reſpects both in the right; fince if we grant to the 
former, that the direct and immediate cauſe of love 
is independent of ſelf-intereſt, we muſt allow to the 
latter that the diſtant cauſe of that love, or the ſteps 
which lead to it are very intereſted; and that, all 
things duly conſidered, man is too indigent to be diſin- 


acrelted at bottom. 


LETTER AVI. 


To what the queſtions examined above relale. 


8 IR, 


OT HIN can be more true, than the re- 
flection which you make. Religion has been 
clogged with an infinite number of queſtions, which 
are foreign to it ; and which, far from leading man 
to the eſſentials thereof, are only apt to make him 
deviate from them, 

The reaſon is, that men are much fonder of ſpe- 
culation than action. From ſpeculation they come to 
diſputing, and there they find a vaſt field to exerciſe 
their imagination, Religion, conſidered in its native 
ſimplicity, would cut off all occaſion for debates, as 
we have obſerved oftner than once: it is only the 
compound multiplicity of opinions which can ſerve to 
keep them up, 
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With all our hearts, will ſome ſay, let it be ſo, 
we aſk no better. How great a happineſs would it 
be for Chriſtendom, if by cutting off a multitude of 
opinions, Chriſtians could be brought at laſt to be of 
one mind ! this would certainly be the caſe, if they 

would confine themſelyes to fimple principles, and 
thoſe in a very ſmall number, or, to uſe a better ex- 
preſſion, to principles ſo dependent of one another, 
that the conſequences could not be ſet in oppoſition : 
and without going very far, it appears to me, that 
the eſſential religion, in the light we have hitherto 
viewed it, might be ſufficient, 


Here no doubt I ſhall be aſked, whether the many 7er 
knotty queſtions which I have ſifted, and particularly we 
the late one about diſintereſted love, belong to the ne 
eſſential religion? how can this be reconciled with et 
the ſimplicity which I aſcribe to it? 

I anſwer, that it will be very eaſily reconciled, wi 
becauſe I will moſt readily agree, that all queſtions W. 
of this fort, far from belonging to the eſſential reli- gu 
gion, are quite foreign to it; and that we have great 
reaſon to wiſh they had never been ſtarted, You will of 
ſay, © To what purpoſe then are all the pains which br 
* you have beſtowed upon them.” fo 

Give me leave to alk you one thing; when a ſim- 01 
ple and even way is cumbered with thorns and briars, fc 
which cover the path and catch hold of the paſſen- ſi 
gers; does the time employed in removing theſe, g 
and clearing the path, appear to you as ſo much time u 


loſt? We would, I own, gladly diſpenſe with a la- 
bour which in appearance produces nothing, of a la- 
bour purely negative, which conliſts not in doing but f 
in undoing, not in putting but in taking away. Such, 
however, is the ſituation we are in with reſpect to 
religion, In vain ſhould we propoſe to conſider it 
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alone in all its ſimplicity, we are obliged to flop ſhort 
by the way, in order to remove every thing that does 
not belong to it, and which people have tried to ſub- 
ſtitute in its room. This is the ſole end and purpoſe 
of all the enquiries which we have made ; as it woul 
be eaſy to ſhew, | 

The religion commonly received, offers to the 
mind ſo many contrarieties, or things directly oppo- 
ſite, that we cannot help enquiring into the cauſe of 
this, and going back as far as the principle “. Of 
this nature are the ſtubborn controverſies, and the e- 
ternal diſputes, upon myſteries, doctrines, the diffe- 
rent kinds of faith, the merit of good works, what 
we call imputed righteouſneſs, perſonal righteouſ- 
neſs, ranſom, ſatisfaction, payment due to juſtice, 
etc, 

We would certainly not have attempted to meddle 
with ſuch queſtions, if we had not found them in our 
way ; that is, if they had not obſcured and even diſ- 
guiſed the idea of the ſupreme perfection. 

This idea, which ought indiſputably to be the baſis 
of all religion, had of itſelf led us to no conſequences 
but ſuch as are extremely uniform. It is plain there- 
fore, that people had built upon a different foundati- 
on; here lies the caſe: and if we examine this 
foundation cloſely, to what is it reduced ? to a mere 
ſappolition +, Again, upon what is this ſuppoſition 
grounded ? upon the nature of God, or that of man? 
upon neither, It is grounded upon figurative expreſ- 


* When oppoſite conſequences evidently flow from the 
ſame principle, it is a certain proof that the principle is 
falſe, 

+ That happineſs muſt be bovght, and conſequently 
ſold. 
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ſions, which, if underſtood in too literal a ſenſe, de- 
grade the Deity, and place him in a rank beneath 
us. This is what occaſions ſo many needleſs ſteps, 
ſo many turnings and windings which bring us back to 
the ſame place +, 

To proceed, are not all the queſtions, which turn 
upon what we call ſentiments of deyotion, ſublime 


| motives ; I ſay, are they not all of the ſame kind ? 


The caſe is, that after having removed from religion 
every thing which can have no foundation.in the na- 
ture of God, we ſhould likewiſe have removed from 
it every thing that can have no foundation in the na- 
ture of man: an inconteſtable principle, a fixed mea- 


ſure, which might ſerve to diſcover a great deal of 
falſhood. If it is true, that religion is eſſentially no 


more than a relation between God and man, a very 
plain conſequence is, that it muſt be grounded upon 
the nature of both. 

When all theſe difficulties are removed, what re- 
mains to be done? there remains a thing which we 
are leaſt of all fond of, I mean, to practiſe, to act. 

To ſpeak more juſtly, when all theſe difficulties 
are removed, we have others to contend with. The 
obſtruction which the former caſt in our way, conſiſt- 


ed only in prejudice, falſe opinions, and the confuſi- 
on of ideas which is inſeparable from them +. It 
remains, I ſay, that we ſhould contend with a kind 


* A juſtice which cannot be appeaſed nor ſatisfied but by 
ſufferings, is a thing far below the juſtice or equity of a 
virtuous man. 

1 The true picture of a labyrinth. 

| Men have already in themſelves ſo many difficult 
obſtacles to overcome, that they had no occaſion to have 


this confuſion of ideas encreaſed by ſuch a multitude of 
opinions. 


Letter XXVII. o MAN. we 


of falſnood ſtill more pernicious, I mean that of the 
will, which is nouriſhed by irregular inclinations 
and hidden motives, and which by a ſort of coun- 
ter- blow, ſerves even to keep up the falſhood of 
opinions. | 

Let us not ſeparate them: we ſhould fall into a 
groſs miſtake, if we imagine ourſelves wholly deli- 
yered from the yoke of prejudice, If we are come 
the length of removing it in part, it is only upon 
paper as yet, This, I own, may lead to ſomething 
more ; but it is only by a long exerciſe that we can 
actually be delivered from that yoke, Till then, we 
ſhall find upon a thouſand occaſions that we practi- 
cally retain the root of our old opinions, even of 
thoſe which we had diſcovered to be falſe : ſo true 
it is, that there is a great difference between giving a 
ſort of aſſent to evident truths, and allowing them a 
full acceſs to our minds, and an entire influence upon 
our conduct “. 


\ 


ALETTER ro the Author. 


SIR, 


HERE is no poſſibility of granting your con- 
cluſion ; it concludes too much, and ends in 
ſomething too ſerious. What ! to tell us in two 
words, we muſt practiſe, we mult act, this is too. 


* The former of theſe two things is ſudden ; it is the 
effect of a glance which the eye beſtows on a vaſt country. 
The latter is a work of time, and requires a long journey 
to be made, 
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ſhort. Beſides, the fort of action which yay re- 
quire ! the ſtudy of ourſelves, an aſſiduous applica. 
tion to check every kind of falſhood in us; is it poſ- 
fible to think of any thing more inſipid? you might 
at leaſt have left us ſome ſmall ſhare of what is beau- 
tifal, ſomething to ſupport our ſpirits : but you al. 
low us nothing, not even the delight which we ſo 
juſtly take in acting for the glory of God; you pre- 
tend to ſhew us that the moſt virtuous man acts only 
for himſelf. 

To fruſtrate your concluſions, I object that this 
idea debaſes religion; that to make religion tend 
only to the advantage of men, is reducing it within 
too narrow a compaſs, and that at leaſt the intereſt 
of God's glory ſhould be allowed a ſhare therein; 
ſince there is great reaſon to preſume that he had 
both in view when he eſtabliſhed it. Beſides, it is a 
received maxim, that God hath made all things for 
his own glory. 


LETTER XXVII. 


Of the glory of God, 


SIR, 
See very well that you deſire we may till pro- 
ceed in our ſpeculations ; it is with this deſign 
that you attack me. 
The queſtion will then be to enquire what glotiſies 
God moſt ; and to this I require a plain anſwer, 
Whether is it more glorious for the ſupreme Being 
to be perfectly diſintereſted in what he ordains and 
diſpoſes, or to be only half-difiatereſted, and to pro- 
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poſe a certain glory to himſelf at the ſame time that 
he aims at the happineſs of his creatures ? 

But may not our miſtake concerning this pretended 
glory, be ſtill owing to that imperfect way of com- 
paring the Deity to men? theſe vary a good deal in 
the notion they have of glory. Moſt princes make it 
conſiſt in an infinite number of external things, which 
it is not always in their power to preſerve ; ſuch as 
the extent of their dominions, the number of their 
conqueſts, the dependency of their ſubjects, joined 
to that pomp which ſurrounds them, and to thoſe 
real or ſuppoſed marks of reſpect by which homage is 
done to them. Wiſer princes make it conſiſt in pro- 
euring the happineſs of their ſubjects, in governing 
them as a father governs his family, in directing all 
the eſtabliſhments they form, and in ſtudying to pro- 
mote the public good, | 

Whether the princes who have conſidered it in this 
light, have acted conſiſtently, is what I ſhall not pre- 
tend to determine: it is ſufficient for me, that this 
idea of true glory, has been able to charm them, and 
that they have preferred it to all others, as that which 
ſuits true grandeur beſt, The reaſon is, becauſe. 
actually nothing appears ſo great to men as diſinte- 
reſtedneſs ; nothing would .render 'a ſovereign more 
dear to his people, and nothing could ſubject them to 
his government in a more abſolute manner L“. 

May we not ſuppoſe that this character of gran» 
deur, the, reality of which is only to be met with in 


The princes who are leaſt capable- of being diſintereſt- 
ed, ſpare no pains to make their ſubjects believe that they 


have nothing but the public intereſt in view: he who can 


pecſuade them of this, may for that very reaſon be aſſured 
of a ſtedlaſt obedience, 
P 3 
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174 The RELIGION Eſſential: 
the innependent Being, is the glory that is eſſential, 


to him, the glory which he cannot give to ano- 


« ther *; ſince he is the only Being that is ſelf- 
ſufficient, the Being from which all others derive 
every thing they have, Without having a miſtaken 
idea of him, we cannot refuſe him this character. It 
will therefore be more glorious for God to aim ſolely, 
at the intereſt. of his creatures, in the whole of his 
conduct with regard to them, than to .propoſe any 
advantage whatſoever to himſelf, 

But, it will be ſaid; where is the neceſſity of ſe- 


parating the glory of God from the intereſt of man ? 


may not God have ſo diſpoſed things, as that one 
ſhould be connected with the other +. I moſt readi - 
ly grant it. But give me leave to aſk you, whether 
you conſider the glory of God as the end to which 
the intereſt of man is only ſubordinate, ſo as this 
glory may take place to the. prejudice of man? In 
that caſe, I anſwer, that the glory which you aſcribe 
to God, does not fo much: honour as it debaſes him. 

I aſk another queſtion ; ; 1s the glory of God to be 
found any where elſe but in the manifeſtation of bis 
attributes? for it will be granted me, that God cans 
not derive his glory from any thing that is foreign to 
him. When God produces ſome work, where al- 
mighty power, wiſdom, and goodneſs are diſcovered, 
he manifeſts his glory; and this glory is nothing elſe 


* The ſcripture ſeems to point at-the ſapreme indepen- 
dency of the firſt Being, by calling him the firſt and laſt, 
In the ſame place it is ſaid, that he will not give his 
« glory to another,” Iſaiah xlviii. 

+ It is ſurprizing to ſee that men ſhould arrogate to 
themſclves a fort of diſintereſtedneſs, whilſt they hardly 
allow that God is entirely diſintereſted. 
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but the beauty, the perfection, and the harmony 
which we obſerve to ſhine in that work. 

I ſay then, that man would not be a perfe& work, 
if he was not happy ® ; and that if God could deſire 


a glory prejudicial to man, he would thereby tarniſh - 


the glory which conſiſts in the perfection of his work; 
the conſequence of which would be, that the glory of 
God would be oppaſite 10 his glory f; a manifeſt 


contradiction, 
Let us confeſs the truth : the looſe definitions 


with which men put up, are pretty commonly the 
cauſe of the contradictions which they fall into: but 
the cuſtom they have of comparing God to themſelves, 
and of furniſhing him with the motives that actuate 
them, miſleads them ſtill more. 
If there is any thing at all, in which man is not to 
be compared to the. Deity, it is glory. | 

Let us try, if -poſhible, to give a more accurate 
idea of the glory of God; and let us. diſtinguiſh it 


* Happy ſooner or later ; we have here in our eye a 
certain equivocal maxim ** that God has made all things 
„for his own glory, even the wicked for the day of cala- 
„ mity.” To this relate other maxims which are drawn 
from ſcripture, as ill applied, ſuch as this: “ For this 
cauſe have I raiſed thee up, for to ſhew in thee my 
„power, and that my name may be declared throughout 
„all the earth,” Maxims, which, if extended beyond 
temporal puniſhments, would be very injurious to God, 
and would be apt to tarniſh his glory, if it could be tar- 
niſhed by the falſe opinions of men. 

+ Let us put the thing in, another ſhape. If God made 
the intereſt of man give place to a certain glory which he 
bimſelf aims at, we muſt ſuppoſe that either he is not 
powerful enough to procure that glory without making man 
pay for it, or elſe, that his wiſdom cannot find means to 


reconcile theſe two things. 7 2 
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176 The RELIGION Eſſential. 
into glory that is effential, and glory that is acceſ: 
ſory. His eſſential glory is nothing elſe but the in- 
finity of his attributes, his acceſſory glory conſiſts in 
the perfection of his works. The latter, if rightly 
conſidered, is only the Nie or manifeſtation of 
the former. 

Men propoſe glory to denten, as the end of 
the pains which they take, as a'good which they have 
not, and which they want to acquire. God has no 
occaſion to acquire glory; he needs _ act in order 
to manifeſt his, 

To ſay that God aims at his own glory in al his 
works, is ſaying that God propoſes to act ſuitably to 
his ſupreme perfection; which is ſaying nothing at 


all, ſince it is impoſſible for him to act otherwiſe, 
To ſay that he ſtudies the perfection of his works, 


with a deſign to acquire glory, is relapſing into 
the ſame vicious imperfe& motives, which are 
the conſequence of human weakneſs and inſuffi- 
ciency. 

In effect, however ſtrong our paſſion is for glory, 
we cannot help perceiving that there is ſomething of 
vice or imperfection in propoſing it for our end “. 


* This perhaps will be diſputed, It will be Cid, that 
there are men who value themſelves upon their purſuit after 
glory. I anſwer, that this only happens with teſpect to 
thoſe whom we call conquerors, and next to them, with 


reſpe to thoſe who endeavour to advance themſelves in the 


military way. Such perſons are under a neceſſity of aſcrib- 
ing all to the love of glory, ſince it is the fineſt cxcuſe 
which they can make for that cruel employment. It is 
better for them to be thought greedy of glory, than to be 
thought greedy of human blopd. But the gueſtion here, is 
about pacific princes, who endeavour to make their ſubjects 
happy. Such princes as theſe, to whom this conduct is 
very glorious, are very ſenſible that it would be tarviſhing 
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We could wiſh that it was only the natural con- 
ſequence of our virtues and commendable actions. 

perhaps it will be ſuppoſed, that this motive, 
which is vicious or imperfect in man, would not be 
ſo in the ſupreme Being, becauſe in effect glory is his 
due. Very well : but how come we to perceive that 
this motive is imperfe& ? it is becauſe we obſerve that 
glory is inſeparable from goodneſs, of which it ought 
to be the effect, but not all the end. 

It is then preciſely, becauſe glory js eſſential to 
God, that he has no occaſion to propoſe it for his 
aim * : it is the inſeparable effect of all his producti- 
ons, and, as it were, a rebounding of the ſupreme 
perfection. 

It is therefofe not true, that God aims at the hap- 


pineſs of men with a view to his own glory, and that 


this glory is the end, to which their intereſt is only 
ſubordinate, For in that caſe, God would not do 
good to men, becauſe he is good, but for the glory 
of being ſo: and this is preciſely the vicious charac- 
ter which we ourſelyes difclaim. | 

Let us conclude, that God aims at the happineſs 
of his creatures, merely becauſe he is good; and 
that if it is glorious for him to be good, this glory is 
only the effect of his goodneſs, and cannot be the. 
end of it, 

Let us ſee now whether this idea debaſes reli- 
gion. | 


their glory, to ſay that it is the end which they purſue in 
the exerciſe of goodneſs and juſtice, This would be tacitly 
ſuppoſing that they are not efſencially good and juſt, and 
that do not love goodneſs in itſelf, but the glory which it 
may procure to them. | 

A perſon does not purpoſe for his aim what he is al- 
ready poſlefſed of, much leſs what is eſſential to his nature, 
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178 The RELIGION Eential 

Religion, as we have obſerved, is eſſentially no 
more than a relation between God and man. Now ! 
aſk, whether it is with reſpect to God or man, that 
religion would be debaſed ? I preſume it is wich re- 
ſpe& to man. 

In that caſe, I do not deny the charge, I con- 
feſs that this idea degrades man, or rather, that it 
brings him back to his proper place; it ſtrips him of 
ſeveral borrowed motives, but at the ſame time it 
diſentangles him , and puts him in a condition 
to act. 

It is true, that man is here excuſed from making 
God's glory the motive of his purſuit after happi- 
neſs ; but he is only excuſed from it, as from a 
thing impoſſible. 


Every thing that is borrowed, is not only uſcleſs to 
man, but is like a clog, which hinders him from proceed- 
ing in his journey, 

+ If we ſhould grant that God's purpoſe was to make 
men ſerve as ſo many inſtruments, which concur to the 
manifeſtation of his glory, it would not follow, that in 
order to do this, every one of theſe men muſt neceſſarily 
propoſe that glory for his end. To conceive this, we 
need only figure to ourſelves a vaſt building, undertaken 
by a ſkilful architect, who employs workmen without 
number. I aſk, whether every one of theſe workmen 


bas the glory of the architect in view? it is the 


fartheſt thing from their thoughts. One is buſied in 
making mortar, another in hewing ſtones, a third in 
ſawing wood ; and the motive which engages them, 


they will tell you very honeſtly, is, that they may have 


wherewithal to fill their bellies. The work however 
goes on apace. Suppoſe now that every one of theſe 
artificers was to fancy and ſay, that the glory of the 
architect is the end of their labour: what would happen? 
ſhould we not conceive them to talk like viſionaries; 


ought to think : 7 1 


laugh at them in our own ſleeve, and know what we. 
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If this idea of religion does not give a great deal 
of glory to men, it is becauſe it reſtores to God the 
glory which they had uſurped. It reſtores to him the 
glory of being perfectly diſintereſted, of having no 
need of a foreign glory“, of being in that re- 
ſpect freely beneficent , and of being able to give 
always, without ever having the, leaſt occaſion to 


receive. | 
I am much inclined to believe, that this is the 


only glory which is applicable to the ſupreme 
Being, a 


* Might we not conclude from hence, that men are far 
from having it in their power to promote the glory of God 
by any thing they can imagine ; and that if they are the 
inſtruments of doing ſo, it is rather when they purſue their 
own intereſt, than when they exert themſelves, as they ſay, 
for the glory of God. 

+ This here is the only foundation of a voluntary 
obedience. Let us ſuppoſe a man, who conſiders God 
in this light, will he find much difficulty in reſolving 
to ſubmit to the will of a maſter, who aſks nothing 
for himſelf, and who in the obedience he requires, on- 
ly conſults the intereſt of thoſe perſons whom he ſeems 
to command? This is the only ſubjection which does 
not derogate from the liberty of man, and which puts no 
conſtraint upon him: he goes where he deſigned to go; he 


only conſents to be ruled by a guide, who knows the way 


better than himſelf. 
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Of the motives which can effettually determine us 13 
make ſacrifices, 


S IR, 


HALL I tell you, that I ſuſpe& your new ob- 
jection proceeds from a deſire that we ſhould 
continue our ſpeculations ? 

Religion, in the light I have repreſented it, would, 
as you ſay, be ſtript of the motives which are gene- 
rally employed to induce men to ſuffer, and to ſacri- 
fice upon occaſion the things which are deareſt to 
them. I have a quite different opinion, and am firm- 
ly perſuaded, that if there are in life ſuch delicate 
occaſions, where a man is called to ſuffer, the love of 


one's ſelf, when rightly underſtood, will be ſufficient 


alone, without any other motives being joined to it, 
This, I allow, my ſeem too ſelfith ; but, as we 


lately agreed, the diſintereſtedneſs of which a man is 


capable, is a mere trifle. Perhaps his nature will not 
admit of more, In that caſe, what advantage could 
he propoſe to get by amuſing himſelf with fine ideas 
void of reality, and which would only lead him to 
vain and fruitleſs efforts. Among theſe efforts, I 
place every thing that is grounded on the following 
maxims: Do this for the the love of God, for the 
« glory of God: nothing that a perſon does for a 
e beloved object, ſeems hard to him.“ 

How many maxims of this ſort are there, which 
ſound high and charm the car, while we only hear 
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them repeated ? but the main point is to put them 


in practice; and it is preciſely here that the miſtake 


lies, If we enquire into the cauſe of this miſtake, 
may we not likewiſe find it in the imperfect compari- 
ſon, that is drawn between the love of God and the 
love of man. This compariſon, I know, may be 
admitted in a certain degree; but as it often errs 
fundamentally, when it is carried too far, it cannot 
but deceive us. 


True love, if there is ſuch a thing, conſiſts in the 


concern we have for the happineſs of the perſons be · 
loved, ſo as that we omit nothing we can do to pur- 
cure it, but on the contrary, are fully diſpoſed, if 
need ſhould require, to ſacrifice many things, either 
to rid them from pain, or to make their condition 
more happy. This love, if ſuch a love there is, 
borders ſomewhat upon diſintereſtedneſs; and we 
muſt allow, that it tends more to the advantage of 
rhe perſons beloved, than to that of thoſe who love 
them, unleſs where there is a ſuitable return, 

The love, we call paſſion, cannot be ranked in the 
ſame claſs. If it puts on the appearance of being 
diſintereſted, this can only be in point of money, and 
it is even very rare to find ſuch a love: in all other 
reſpeds, it is wholly incapable of being ſo, which it 

would be needleſs to attempt to prove. 

This love however, ſelfiſh as it is, may ſometimes 
induce us to ſacrifice things. But to whom is the ſa- 
crifice made in the like caſe ? to ourſelves, no doubt. 
we therefore purchaſe ſome good, real or imaginary, 
which we value more than what we give in exchange 
for it : we do not reſolve upon ſuch a m without 
expecting a return. 


It is ſaid, that nothing is hard fir a perſon who 


loves; and upon this we build the ſublime moral of 
Q 
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Cacrificing our intereſt to that of the glory of God. 
Nothing has a more noble appearance. But I believe 
it is preciſely here, that the compariſon errs funda- 
mentally, Let us ſee. Is it becauſe the principle of 
ſuch ſacrifices is diſintereſted, that they are not hard? 
quite the reverſe : for it is plain, that the only thing 
which makes them eaſy, is our relying upon a com- 
penſation. It is to ourſelves that we ſacrifice, A 
perſon thinks it no great trouble to ow, when the 
harvelt is to be his own. 

If it is true, that men are ſo framed, (and I doubt 
whether any body will venture to diſpute it) we can 
no longer ſuppoſe, that effects, which coſt them 
dear, can proceed from a diſinteteſted principle; 
on the contrary, we ſhall find, that they only con- 
ſent to ſuch effects with a view to their greater in- 
tereſt “. 0 


* But hold! ſay you: is virtue then of ſuch a nature, 
that it can only make us act from this conſideration ? is 
there not ſomething foreign in this ſame motive taken from 
another world ? 

I anſwer, that there is a difference to be ads between 
the exerciſe of virtue, conſidered in itſelf, and the hardſhips 
or the ſacrifices to which it may lead one. The reaſon is, 
becauſe good, as ſuch, has nothing contrary to the human 
nature in it; from whence it follows, that a man truly 
virtuous may very naturally do good, without being influ- 
enced by any thing elſe but an honeſt heart, and a benefi- 


cent inclination, 


It is not ſo with reſpe to pain : far from being ſuited 
to nature, to nature eyen in right order, it is extremely 
oppolite thereto. Hence it follows, that our conſent to any 


kind of ſuffering can only proceed from the belief or hopes 


of a compenſation. 
To take the matter thus, we ſhall find that this conſent 
is grounded, not only upon the nature of man, but upon 


that of God himſelf: ſince it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe, that 
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. 
to MAN. 193 

You take a pleaſure, will ſome perhaps ſay to me, 
in debaſing man : you have nevertheleſs granted him 
a ſort of diſintereſtedneſs; and even with reſpect to 
his fellow-creatures, you have not judged him entire- 
ly incapable of it. 

It is true, that if man is fuſceptible of any ſort of 
diſintereſtedneſs, he would find it much eaſier to ex- 
erciſe it towards his fellow-creatures, than towards 
God, What comes neareſt this idea is friendſhip. 
It is not without example, that friends have ſacrificed / 
thereto : but we muſt not examine too narrowly, 


whether thele ſacrifices are wholly diſintereſted, and 


whether there are no hopes of a return, or of a com- 
penſation, either in full or in part, from the gratitude: 
that is expected. 

Once more, we muſt not be too nice in looking for 
a perfect diſintereſtedneſs. Let us not rob ſuch a 
man of the ſatis faction he feels from the gratitude of 
his friend. Perhaps indeed, he would not have car- 
ried his ſervices ſo far, if this friend muſt never have 
known it. But no matter; if he would ſtill have car- 
ried them a certain length, it is more than the other 
had a right to expect. 

It is then true, that man would not want opportu- 
nities of exerciſing his diſintereſtedneſs towards his 
fellow-ovxeatures, and that to ſupply the room of that 
perfect diſintereſtedneſs, of which perhaps he is not 
ſuſceptible, he may perform ſervices to them which 
colt him dear, and which are very advantageous to- 
them, without preciſely expecting a return. 


God can conſent to the ſufferings of his creatures, without 
having a view to their greater advantage, or to make them 
capable of a higher degree of happineſs. 
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But if we ſhift the ſcene, I am much puzzled to 
comprehend how he can practiſe this diſintereſtedneſs 
towards the ſupreme_ Being, What we do for a 
friend, turns to his advantage, The pains we are at 


for him, ſerve either to rid him of ſome misfortune, 
or to procure him relief; and the relief he gets 


thereby, gives a ſenſible pleaſure to a beneficent 
heart, But how ſhall we exerciſe this beneficent in- 
clination towards the ſupreme Being ? what hopes of 
relief ſhall we procure to him ? will he reap any ad- 
vantage from our pains, or will he be at all benefited 
by the ſacrifices that we ſhall make to him ? 

Here you deſire me to ſtop, and to obſerve, that 


if theſe pains or ſacrifices are of no uſe to the ſupreme 


Being, they may be very uſeful to me ; and that it.is 


_ only with a view to my advantage, that a Being infi- 


nitely good can conſent to ſee me ſuffer. 

I deſire you, in my turn, to ſtop and obſerve, that 
you fly off from the notion of diſintereſtedneſs, it e- 
ſcapes you on this critical occaſion ; and as ſoon as 
you would induce me to ſuffer or make ſacrifices, it 
becomes uſcleſs to you, and you ate obliged to 
appeal to my own intereſt, and to my greater ad- 
vantage. 

I underſtand you now ; this language comes with- 

in the reach of my capacity ; and it is poſlible, 
that, after being once convinced of the neceſlity of 
chuſing between the two, I may reſolve. to loſe a 
ſmall good, in order to obtain a greater, 

We muſt return to this. In vain ſhould we flatter 
ourſelves with a chimerical generoſity ; a ſufficient 
proof of which is, that the moraliſts, who ſoar 


| higheſt in the ſublime motive of the intereſt of God's 


glory, are obliged to. come down again, and. to re- 
turn to the intereſt of man himſelf, when the buſineſs 
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Letter XXIX. % MAN. ff 
is to make him at “. Without this, experience 


ſkews ſufficiently, that all their eloquence is to no 
purpoſe. 

They do not however ceaſe to require, that we 
ſhould join all theſe motives together. To be only 
determined by that of our own intereſt, . would, ac- 
cording to them, denote a very mercenary way of 
thinking. But I would entreat them to tell me, whe - 
ther the motive, without which we would not be de- 
termined, does not ſubſiſt alone , and whether thoſe 
which they pretend to add to it, are not ſuperfluous 
and mere kick · ſnaws, which conſequently have no 
effect, unleſs it be to give a falſe luſtre to the man 
who decks himſelf therewith, and eſteems himſelf. 
accordingly, | 

May we not infer from hence, that the neceſſity of 
humbling or debaſing ourſelves r, as the phraſe is, 


* Witneſs this uſual way of expreſſing ourſelves in like 
caſe : “ You will have no occaſion to repent it one day: 
« you ſow little, and you will reap much.” Witneſs alſo 
this declaration of St. Paul: After all, I do not think. 
« that the ſufferings of this world are to be compared.“ 
etc, So true it is, that men always calculate. See letter 
twelfth, 

+ If it is ſtill objected, that the'defire of pleaſing God 
may induce us to make ſacrifices, abſtrading from the mo- 
tive of our own intereſt, [ anſwer, that this is only going 
round in a circle. I take you at your word, What de- 
termines us to make theſe ſacrifices, is, according to you; 
the deſire of pleaſing God. Why do you deſire to pleaſe 
him? that you may have his approbation. Why do you- 
deſire his approbation? that you may be happy. Ah! 
why did you not tell me directly, that it was the deſire 
of being happy, which determined you to rake the - 
ſacrifices ? | 

jt. What makes us. liable to be impoſed upon in point of 
humility, is, our condering it as ſomething ꝑoſitive, as a-vizs- 
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and the danger of becoming ſelf · conceited in that re- 
ſpect, have no other cauſe but a falſe elevation, and 
an imaginary beauty, to which we endeavour to ſoar, 
If it were not for this, man would continue in his 
proper ſituation, he would have no occaſion to come 
down again; and the efforts he makes to lower him- 
ſelf ſuſſieiently ſhew, that he is out of his place. 

But are not theſe efforts ſo much loſt labour, ſince 
after he is come down, he muſt ſoar anew, in order 
ro regain theſe fine motives : motives which he is 0- 
bliged to have, and without which he would reproach 


himſelf with having a very mercenary ſoul. 


The misfortune is, that, after regaining theſe no- 
ble and exalted motives, the leaſt reflexion he makes 
upon them is ſufficient to infet him with the ſubtle 
poiſon of pride. | 

To ſpeak ſeriouſly, can virtue be of ſuch a nature 
as not to be perceived, without bringing along with it 
the moſt dangerous poiſon ® ? In that caſe, it would 
be incomparably more prejudicial than advantageous 
to mankind ; or ſhould we not have more reaſon- 


tue which ought to produce acts in us. Tt is neverthcleſs. 
true, that humility is no ſuch thing ; that the reality of it 
is purely negative; that it conſiſts in not impoſing upon 
ourſelves, as to the nature of our diſpoſitions, and in calling 
every thing by its own name. 

The moſt virtuous man, if he knew himſelf tho- 
roughly, would find no cauſe to be ſelf-conceitcd ; he 


would not need to hide from himſelf either his talents, or 


his virtues ; it would be enough for him, if he ſet no 
higher value upon them than he ought ; he would thercby. 


be diſpenſed from thoſe acts of humility, by which we en- 


deavour to perſuade ourſelves that we deſerve nothing, that 
we do nothing for God, etc. Efforts which tacitly ſuppoſe, 
and which prove beyond diſpute, that, in our own opinion, 
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Letter XXX. to MAN. 187 
to conclue, that ſuch a thing as real virtue is hardly. 
known? 


L E re. 
Of felf-love. 


8 IR. 
' AE you in earneſt when you accuſe me of 
making an apology for ſelf-love ? according to 
you, it is ſo-like that love of one's ſelf which I au- 
thorize, that it is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh one from the 
other. After ſuppoſing this, you obſerve, that it: 
would be abſurd to pretend to lead men to good by a 
yicious principle. I am of the ſame opinion, 

The truth is, I make a very great difference be- 
tween the love of one's ſelf. rightly underſtood, . 
and that vicious principle, which. we call ſelf-love. . 
Lſfay more: the latter ſeems to me to be directly 
oppoſite to the former ® : it is properly ſpeaking no 
more than a falſe love of one's ſelf; which; far from 
leading man to his aim, removes him to an infinite. 
diſtance: from it. 

To love ourſelves, is, to wiſh ourſelves well. Love 
rightly underſtood cleaves to good itſelf; falle love. 

- is ſatisfied with the appearance of it, 


* The love of one's ſelf rightly underſtood, would 
be one of the foundations of civil ſociety, whereas ſelf: 
love is the ruin of it: and it is only to prevent the 
diſorder, which the latter would occaſion, that men 
bave been obliged- to form eſtabliſhments, which ſerve 
as a curb to it, and which without that would be 
ſoperfluous, 
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Man is ſo framed for good, that the very name of 
it makes an agreeable impreſſion upon him; and evil 
is ſo contrary to his nature, that the bare idea of it 


is painful to him. He therefore neceſſarily follows. 


after good, as he neceſſarily flies from evil. What 


deceives him is a vicious taſte, a falſe diſcernment: 


which makes him miſtake one for the other. 

The firſt kind of good which man is capable of re- 
liſning is natural good, every thing that concerns the 
well-being of the body: as the firſt evil of which he 
4s ſenſible, is whatever can alter or impair this, 

A ſenſibility, with reſpe& to this kind of good, 
has nothing in it but what is reaſonable ; it is real in 
its kind, and in vain do certain moraliſts charge it 
with being falſe : perhaps they only do ſo in conxver- 
ſation, whereas practically they judge of it in another 
manner. The truth is, that it is not in a man's 
power to be indifferent about well-being, and in this 
reſpe& he cannot be miſtaken. 

Here begins his miſtake : this good is of a very li- 
mited kind, whereas the faculty of deſire, with which 
man is endowed, has no bounds, Hence it follows, 
that as this faculty cannot be ſatisfied with a good 
which is too much inferior to it, a man comes to 
imagine, that the thirſt which torments him is only 
occaſioned by his not having a ſufficiency of that 
good ;. from. thence proceed what we call ayarice, 
ambition, etc, *. 

The truth is, that what would be good for man, 
while he acts a part ſuitable to the purpoſe of his be- 
ing, will ceaſe to be ſo, when he deviates from this 


The height of our miſtake is, when we imagine, that 
this inſufficient good, being accumulated to a certain quan- 
tity, acquires the quality of the true good, 


tl 
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end, and ſubverts all order. What proves that this 


good becomes a real evil, is, that the reliſh he has 
for it, extinguiſhes in him all reliſh for a ſuperior 
good, and that he gratifies the former to the . 
judice of the latter, 

In effect, our greedy deſire of what we call good, 
naturally leads us to the violation of truth and equity. 
The reaſon is, becauſe this kind of good neceſſarily 


occaſions a competition, ſince all cannot enjoy at the 


ſme time the wealth and honours to which they 
aſpire. It is this ſame competition which makes 
room for the molt devouring paſſions. Here jealouſy 
is unavoidable ;. and what clandeſtine and under- hand 
practices does it not occaſion ? Let us draw the cur- 
tain here: we ſhould have too much work upon our 
hands, if we were, to. deſcribe the havock and diſor - 
der, which the falſe love of one's ſel, or ſelf. love, 
produces in ſociety. 

It produces fully as much, if not more, with re- 
ſpect to religion: we could hardly believe it, if ex- 
perience did not prove it to us: for, after all, it is 
evident, that moral good, truth, juſtice, etc. I ſay, 
that this good is of ſuch a nature, as not ta occaſion 
any competition, We might call it an univerſal good: 
and this being ſuppoſed, where could there be any 
room left for jealouſy ? 

Nothing however is more certain, It is for this 
good, which men- call truth, that they tear one ano- 
ther moſt : and what proves, that they do not conſi - 


der it as univerſal, is, that it would not anſwer the 


idea which they form of it, if it was not entirely for 


* Our taſte and diſcernment, when we fix them on. li- 
mited objects, are limited by that very thing: we have lit- 
tle or none left for objects of another kind; nothing uns. 
more inſipid to us. 
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members *, 
It is here that jealouſy finds room to play, and 


that zeal exerts itſelf, We would not be content 


with being in the right ourſelves, if all others were 
not in the wrong. It is debaſing truth, to conſider 
it as a common good to which all men may pretend ; 
and heaven itſelf would loſe a good deal of its ya» 
tae, if we muſt have it in common, and ſhare it with 
every body . It is quite another ſort of ſatisfaction 
to be able to congratulate- ourſelves on our being 
comprehended in the- number of the few ; and our 
gratitude will be much greater, when we ſhall fee 
ourſelves. preferred. to ſo many thouſands of our fel- 

low-creatures, 


Men probably expect to carry their ſclf-love to 


\ heaven with them: it will be very neceffary there, 


ſince it will heighten their felicity, and conſequently 
their gratitude, 


® This is literally the caſe with the Chriſtians, who in 
this reſpeſt are a true copy of the Jews. When we read 
the hiſtory of the latter, we cannot ſufficiently wonder at 
their folly, in pretending to be the ſole depoſitaries of truth, 
But when we behold the different ſocieties of Chriſtians, 
our wonder ceaſes, We find there the ſame ſpirit of 
jealouſy carried to the higheſt pitch: the excluſion of 
others is what gives the moſt ſenſible pleaſure; it is even 
the foundation upon which many build their gratitude. 

+ There are perſons who are offended if any one ven- 


| tures to tell them, that it is poſſible all men may one day 


be partakers of the ſame happineſs. What name ſhall we 
give to this jealouſy ? is it a part of religion ; or does it 
not much more reſemble thoſe deyouring paſſions, which 
we call avarice, ambition, envy itſelf : paſſions, which 
teach a man fo wiſh all for himſelf, and to make his evil to 
conſiſt in the good of others. 
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Here we pretty clearly perceive the difference be» 
tween ſelf-love, or falſe love, and the love of one's 
ſelf rightly underſtood. The latter, in ſearching af- 
ter good itſelf, does not pretend to exclude any body 
from it, becauſe this good is of a nature to be ſhared 
without raiſing any ſtrife or competition; whereas 
the former miſtaking the true good, is not content 
but when it flatters itfelf with a particular diſtine- 
tion. 

The reaſon is, becauſe the falſe love of ourſelves 
is eagerly fond, not of good itſelf, but of the eſteem 
which it procures: and in the ſame manner does it 
conceive an extreme averſion, not to evil, but to the 
blame or contempt which attend it, 

Hence it comes, that men inſenſibly accuſtom them- 
ſclves to propoſe eſteem for their end“: ſo that they 
are careful to ſeem virtuous or honeſt men, rather 


This is fo true, that eſteem is propoſed to children 
as the end which they ought to have in view. This lan- 
guage, by being often repeated, ceaſes to have any thing 
ſhocking to us, and we ſhould rather be amazed to ſee peo- 
ple find fault with it. Let us ſee however what it aims at, 
or what it ſuppoſes. It exactly ſuppoſes what has been ad- 
vanced, viz. that man indifferent with reſpect to good itſelf, 
puts up with the ſhadow of it, with eſteem which is no more 
than a conſequence of good, which ovght never to be the 
end of it, | : 

I will venture to ſay more. All means ſubordinate to an 
end, are only good in ſo far as they relate to the 
end. Now, if eſteem is the end, and good the means, 
good will not be deſirable, but in ſo far as it relates 
to eſteem, The conſequence of this will be, that as 
eſteem may be procured by the appearances of good, 
men will put up with the appearance; as in eſſect they 
moſt readily do. 
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than to be ſo in effect, and to ſhun blame and con- 
tempt rather than vice itſelf *. f 

There is ſtill another reaſon, why chis kind of 
good may cauſe a competition. It is this: the eſteem 
of other men is of a very limited nature, it cannot be 
divided without loſing a great deal of its value: hence 
it comes, that thoſe who pretend to deſerve it, would 
wiſh to have it all to themſelves, or at leaſt to poſleſs 
it, in ſuch a diſtinguiſhing manner, that none elſe 
ſhould come within a great many degrees of it, 
Experience proves it, and whatever pains people 


take to conceal this paſſion, they cannot impoſe upon 


others, | 
Let us ſuppoſe a man who paſſed in the public e- 
ſteem for a perſon of conſummate abilities, and of an 
exquiſite judgment. Another appears upon the ſtage, 


who is judged to have the ſame capacity, and is 


therefore equaled to him. The latter thinks himſelf 
diſgraced thereby, and it looks as if what was given 
to one, was ſo much taken from the other. He can- 


This is the moſt diſtinguiſhing character of ſelf-love, 


aud its effecis are pretty much the ſame, though they differ 


as to circumſtances. We have obſerved, that it makes 
men beyond all compariſon fonder of eſteem than virtue. 
The caſe is exactly the ſame with reſpect to truth: the 
extreme jealouſy, which they diſcover in this reſpect, re- 
lates much more to the name than to the thing itſelf. A 
proof of this is, that all their proceedings tend rather to 
perſuade others, that they have found the truth, than to 
enquire after it ſeriouſly, To what do thoſe amazing 
velumes, or rather thoſe heaps of controverſies tend ? 
what can be the ſcheme of that croud of writers, who 
have exhauſted themſelves in diſputes ? is it to diſcover 
truth? not at all. It is to convince others, that 
they are in poſſeſſion of it, and that it is entirely 
on their fide. 
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not bear to be equaled : what would the caſe be, if 
he ſaw himſelf ſurpaſſed ? 

Does it appear to you, after what has been ſaid, 
that this blind love of one's ſelf bears the leaſt re- 
ſemblance to that reaſonable love which I authorize ? 
I fancy not. The effeQs of the former are, you ſee, 
neither very advantageous to religion, nor to civil 


| ſociety, | 


To ſet the contraſt in its full light, I am very ſen- 
ſible, that it would be neceſſary to point out or de- 
ſcribe the effects of the other, which would not be 
an eaſy matter, Nevertheleſs, if I ſhould catch my- 
ſelf in the humour to undertake it, for in nothing of 
this kind ought we to ſay nay, I may perhaps do it 
effectually. 


LETTER xxx! 


Of the effetts of the love of one's ſelf rightly under- 
ſtood. 


SI R, 


T was no hard matter to deſcribe the effects of 

ſelflove ; we ſce nothing elſe either in ourſelves, 
or others, But where ſhall we find perſons that know 
how to love themſelves with a reaſonable love; that 
is, who know how to love goodneſs, the goodneſs 
that is ſuitable to man ? 

What then is goodneſs ? Is there not ſomething 
in it which makes it neceſſarily amiable ? why do we 
love the effects of it in others? and why is the bare 
idea of a man truly good ſufficient to draw our e- 
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Is it becauſe the effects of goodneſs in others reach 
as far as us, and ſerve to promote our intereſt in di- 
vers reſpeQs ? that may very well be. It is not how- 
ever the only cauſe; the truth of which evidently 
appears from this, that we may 'conceive the ſame 


| fentiment of eſteem for a man that lived ſome apes 


ago, and conſequently from whom we expect no ad- 
vantage. | 

This leads us to conclude, that goodneſs has an 
intrinſe value; and that it is amiable and worthy of 
eſteem in irſelf, abſtraQting from its effects: which 
being ſuppoſed, it follows, that this gobodneſs muſt be 
of ſuch a nature, as to contribute (till more to the 
happineſs of the perſon in whom it reſides, than to 
that of thoſe who know it only by the advantages 
which they draw from it; 

Whence comes it then, that men who always aim 
at what they think beſt for them, are ſo little ambi- 
tious to have in themſelves the reality of that good- 
neſs, which they ſo highly eſteem in others? this 
contraſt is perplexing. 

Do they vary in their eſteem of goodneſs ? by no 
means: they never renounce the right they have to 
pretend to it ; and the extreme jealouſy which they 


thew for every thing that has the appearance of good- 


nels, is a liga that they do not mean to abate of this 
right. 

But do they value in others thoſe appearances, 
which they put up with as ſufficient for themſelves ? 
Oh! we muſt diſtinguiſh here: the caſe is very dif- 
ferent, they want a geal goodneſs in others *, 


* What een oecafion ſuch a ſurprizing contraſt? pethops 
divers things contribute towards it. 
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Thus you ſee, that, by the way, and without di- 
realy attending to it, I have made good my theſis, 
1 take my proof of it from the general approbation, 
which all men are obliged to give to rea] goodneſs 3 
from their allowing unanimouſly, that if every mem- 
ber of ſociety knew how to love goodneſs itſelf, the 
ſweeteſt concord, and the molt perſect harmony 
would follow upon it. | 

The thing is not at all doubtful, If it is once 
ſettled, that to love one's felf ill, to cleave to 
ſome falſe or ſeeming good, is the ſource of all 
competition, of all diſcord ; it is indiſputably 
ſettled, by the rule of contrarics, that to love 
one's ſelf reaſonably, to cleave to a good which 
can raiſe no competition, is the ſource of all good 
agreement; c 


F 


.''Z LETTER 7 the Author. 


__ R, 
| E cannot deny it : if men had really the 


thing of which they put on the appearance, 
ſociety would change its condition, it would become 


As we lately obſerved, the reliſh which men bas for 
beauty and perfection, his impatient defire to ſee himſelf 
poſſeſſed of theſe things, proves accidentally the cauſe 
which removes him from them. The reaſon is this ; 
by an effe& of that very impatience, he greedily takes 
hold ef the ſmalleſt glimpſe, the Qighteſt appearance 
of goodneſs; he comes inſenſibly to take it for good- 
nels itſelf; and what contributes ſtill more to make him 
put up with this, is the eſteem which he perceives other: 


people have for it. 
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4 i: a paradiſe, What then hinders this to be the caſe, Ic 
3 at leaſt with reſpect to thoſe who profeſs a ſincere falſh 
3 eſteem for goodneſs ? would it coſt them more to be. evil 
3 come actually what they endeavour to ſeem ? 1 
19 to d 
1 | {0 f. 
3 | - 
oo 1&4 5-23. &LXH. alre 
3% at 0 
3 Anſwer to the preceding. objection. opit 
* | ple 
95 bou 
SIR, = 
E RE lies the point. All men have in them- Is | 
| ſelves the ſeeds or principles of goodneſs, h 
go Theſe ſeeds are, as it were, buried under the lumber cor 
| - of a vaſt many obſtacles, cre 
i} Some of theſe obltacles are of a nature foreign to gui 
"2 man : others are in a manner inherent, 'they ſpring roc 
3 f from his own bottom. wh 
5 In the firſt claſs, I range the falſhood of prejudice 
. and of a multitude of opinions. In the ſecond, 1 it 
. place his irregular appetites or inclinations, which =? 
5 meet with but too great encouragement from external a 
3 obſtacles *. wy 
- k It ſo happens then, that theſe bad principles, har- 0 
* 0 ing a great aſcendant over man, conſpire to ſtifle the bes 
bf. ſeeds of goodneſs, or at leaſt to ſhut them up, and 
3d hinder them from breaking out, 
$ 2 Though the principle of goodneſs is very ſimple, Jo 
bk and conſequently ſingle, we may conſider it in two on 
bs. y 7 different lights; in one, as it relates to what is true; ce! 
| 1 5 in the other, as it relates to what is good and juſt. . 
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e caſe, la the firſt reſpect, it ought to prevail over the 
ſincere ſalſnood of opinions; in the ſecond, over what is 
to be. evil and unjuſt. 


Though falſhood in point. of opinion, is the eaſieſt 
to deſtroy, yet it cannot be really deſtroyed, but in 
ſo far as it is attacked by degrees. 

Let us here recall an obſervation which we have 
already made “: it is this, that a diſſertation which 
at once diſcovers to you the falihood of a great many 
opinions, does not for that reaſon deſtroy the princi- 
ple of them. It is a help, I allow; theſe are ſo many 
boughs lopt off: but once more, we muſt go to the 
root, we mult learn from experience to diſcern what 
is true, by a delicate taſte, by a ſentiment of truth 
which carries its own evidence along with it, or to 
come nearer to the point, we mult + diſtruſt our ſe- 
cret inclinations, our hidden views, which may dif- 
guiſe part of the truth from us, and ſubſtitute in its 
room a kind of falſhood more dangerous ſtill than that 
which we fancy we have deſtroyed, 

But what makes the work tedious is, that we have 
it often to begin again; and no ſooner is one obſtacle 
removed, but new ones {tart up. 

We. meet with a greater number of obſtacles (till, 
with reſpe& to goodneſs and juſtice, It is here that 
we daily find ourſelves under a freſh neceſſity of 
learning from experience how far we are diltant from 


See the twenty ſeventh letter, near the end. 

+ This is the main point. The ſmalleſt infight into 
ourſelves, will diſcover to us, that it is almoſt continually 
owing to ſome hidden principle, that we endeavour td elude 
certain truths : ſo true it is, that every thing is practice in 
religion, withont even excepting that which ſeems to be of 
a ſpeculative nature! 
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them. Here there is nothing little, nothing to be 
overlooked, nothing that may not have the authority 
of a maſter in this ſchool. 

What do we learn beſides? nothing that appears; 
not the leaſt thing that makes a ſhew. We learn, 
it is true, to become equitable *, but is there any 


thing that appears leſs + ? for we muſt not deceive * 

ourſelves, it is not by a glaring apparatus that we ac- | 

quire this habit, it is only fo far proportionably, as Tl 

we ſtrive againſt its contraries in ourſelves 4: a ſtudy ing 
which is conſequently very mortifying b. WI 

Is it a queſtion to be aſked after this, why men ip 
prefer the appearances of goodneſs to the reality 
thereof ? 


* An important ſtudy, which is of all the moſt neglec. 
ted, becauſe it is but little expoſed to obſervation. 

T It will perhaps be objected, that nothing is more 
eſteemed than an equitable man, and nothing more deſpiſed 
than a man who is known to be the reverſe. I allow it; 
but then TI obſerve, that it is much eaſier to diſtinguiſh a 
man that is not equitable, than to diſtinguiſh thoſe who are 
truly ſo, The truth is, that what is real in an equitable diſ- 


"= 2 7. az 


poſition, is the thing which men perceive leaſt ; it exerciſes 
4 itſelf in an infinite number of reſpects, which are ſo ſmall 
in themſelves, that it is not caſy to ſet a proper value upon 
them. 
5 LN Theſe contraries are hardly perceived, but by the dif. ; 
ficulty we find in overcoming them: in other reſpects, we 
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let ſlip an infinite number of thoſe occeſions where it would 
be neceſſary for us to check ourſelves. In what? in a thou- | 
ſand litthe injuſtices which we do to our neighbour, and for 
which we never upbraid ourſelves in the leaſt. 

$ At leaſt, if we do not confine the idea of an equitable 
diſpoſition, to that of not encroaching upon the properties 
of others. Thoſe who know it in itſelf, will take care not 
to confound it with what is only the bark or outſide of it. 
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A LETTER to the Aulbor. 


SI R, 


O U ſpeak of equity on all occaſions, and you 
1 do not make the leaſt mention of charity “. 
This is failing in the eſſential point; ſince, accord- 
ing to St. Paul, he that wants charity is nothing, 
whatever fine qualities he may have in other re- 
ſpecls. | 


LETTER XXXIII. 
Of charity. 


SIR, 


T is true, 1 have not yet ſpoke of charity; that 
is, I have not named it; and the reaſon is, be- 
cauſe this expreſſion ſeems to me indiſtinct, and often 
equivocal, at leaſt if we conſider it as independent of 
an equitable diſpoſition, 

It is very poſſible however, that charity, rightly 
underſtood, is eſſentially the ſame thing with equity 
itſelf, or its natural and inſeparable effect, if you 
will needs have it to be only a conſequence there- 


of. 


The word charity, is taken in different ſenſes. Our 


* This objeQion is parallel to the one made upon faith, 
letter ſixteenth. Perhaps it would not be hard to prove, 
that as ſincerity is the foundation of faith, ſo equity is in 
like manaer the true foundation of charity, 
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catechiſms tells us, that charity conſiſts in the love of 
God and of our neighbour. 

Others reduce this word ſimply to the love of our 
neighbour, and to the practice of the duties which 
relate thereto. 

Others give a more limited ſigniſication to the word 
charity; and take it only in a ſenſe of compaſſion, 
for a diſpoſition to relieve the wretched. 

To avoid all equivocation, I think we ought to 
pitch upon the ſecond ſenſe , which, far from 
excluding the laſt, neceſſarily ſuppoſes and compre- 
hends it, 

Thus are we upon the point of examining what 
the nature is of that love of our neighbour, which is 
ſo ſtrongly recommended to us, 

But one thing ſtops me here. If what we have ſo 
often repeated is true, viz, that Jove is not to be 
commanded, that the heart is framed in ſuch a man- 
ner, as not to love any thing but what appears ami- 
able to it: in ſhort, if it is true, that all precepts 
about love are ſuperfluous , we ſhall-be very much 
puzzled. What ſhall we do with the many precepts 
that command us to love our neighbour, and to love 
him as ourſelves ? once more, how ſhall we extricate 

ourſelves from this difficulty ? 

Mult we ſuppoſe that the goſpel commands us to 
do a thing impoſſible ? or muſt we blindly ſuppoſe, 


If it is pretended, that the word charity ought to ſtand 
for the love of God and that of our neighbour, I am not 
againſt it : but as I have pretty largely deſcribed that part 
of charity which relates to God, the queſtion now is about 
the love of our neighbour. 

+ The faculty of loving is purely paſſive. Now we 
have obſerved that paſſive faculties cannot receive precepts, 
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that it is poſſible for us to love upon command? 
neither one nor the other, methinks. The firſt ſup- 

ſition would be injurious to the Author of the goſ- 
pel. The ſecond would be oppoſite to the laws of 
nature, and conſequently to the intentions of him who 
is the Author of nature. 

Is there no medium to be taken ? I fancy there 
is. This medium would be to reconcile the goſpel to 
itſelf, and to reconcile it at the ſame time to the in- 
violable laws of nature. Hence it would indiſputably 
follow, that nature and the goſpel have but one and 
the ſame original “. 

Let us ſee then, what are the evangelical propoſi- 
tions in which charity is recommended. There is 2 
very great number of them, both in the goſpels and 
in the epiſtles. They have but one fignification 
however, to which their number adds nothing, and 
they may all be reduced to this. Thou ſhalt love 
« thy neighbour as thyſelf. By this ſhall all men 
© know that ye are my diſciples, if ye love one 2“ 
« gother.”” ; 

Upon hearing theſe precepts, I feel myſelf unmov- 
ed ; a certain ſentiment which I cannot get rid off, 
tacitly ſays to me: © How is it poſſible to obey? is 
* man ſo framed as to be capable of it?“ | 

Let us look further, and take ſome other propoſi- 
tion in the goſpel, Shall we not find one that is with- 
in our reach, and to which we are obliged to aſſent 
readily ? here is the very propoſition we wanted : 
4 All things which ye would that men ſhould do to 
„you, do ye alſo to them in like manner, for this 
* 18 the law and the prophets,” 


* An important remark, To ſet the goſpel at variance 
with the laws of nature, is not the way to extol, but to 
degrade it, | | 
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It maſt be owned, this ſingle propoſition is worth 
a thouſand : every thing in man agrees to jt, without 
making the leaſt oppoſition. 

What is this law at bottom? it is the immutable 
law of equity: a law ſo univerſal, and wrote in {ach 
legible characters, that the greateſt idiots eannot help 
knowing it, and it is even reſpected by he r bar - 
barous nations. 

Are we then commanded to be equitable, or to en - 
deavour to become ſo? without diſpute. Here the 
voice of the goſpel and that of nature, are hut one 
and the ſame voice “: conſequently we cannot refulg 
our aflent to it . There is No room here for the pre · 
ſence of impoſſibility. 
| Hence it begins to appear why we have, on divers 
occaſions, propoſed an equitable diſpoſition as the 
baſis of all virtue, and why we have made no direct 
mention of the virtue called charity. 

' The trath is, we get little, by prajeing domed 
diſpoſitions, which are at ſo great a diſtance from 
them, that they cannot reach them, nor ſo much as 
attempt to do ſo t: or if any thing follows upon 


It is this harmony between the goſpel and nature, 
which gives weight and an undenjable authority te the for- 
mer, 

+ It will be ſaid, that man refuſes his aſſent to it in his 
conduct: this is true, but his underſtanding never refuſes its 
aſſent. Aſk him, at any time you will, whether he ac- 
knowleges the jaſtice of this law, he will, without heſitatl- 
on, give you a poſitive anſwer. The truth is, that even 
while he deviates from this law, be takes pains to perſuade 
himſelf that his conduct is conformable to it : and is. not 
this a tacit acknowlegement of the authority which it has 


in his opinion? 


+ This is the very thing which hinders them from beirg 
moyed, 
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this, it can only be ſome imaginary efforts by which 
they endeavour to perſuade themſelves that they are 
not very far from that admirable virtue, that divine 


charity which makes us love our neighbour as our- 
ſelves. 


How ! will you ſay: does the goſpel mean nothing 
by ſo many repeated exhortations to charity, and the 
love of our neighbour, eſpecially ſince theſe exhorta- 
tions point out this love as the moſt diſtinguiſhing 
character of evangelical perfection? 

Pardon me, I think it does mean ſomething, 
Theſe invitations ought to point at ſome end. May 
not this end be to make men ſee, though at a very 
great diſtance, the difpoſition to which they ought to 
attain ſome time or other, and to make them feel at 
the ſame time, by the oppoſition they meet with in 
themſelves, how far they are yet from it. 

Theſe invitations, conſidered in this light, far from 
being ſaperfluous, might be of great uſe. This uſe 
would be, to hinder men from i imagining that they 
are very near the end. To perceive how much they 
want of it, they need only compare what they are 
with the end which is propofed to them, and they 
will ſee that they have a great way to go. 

This, methinks, is the trure meaning of ſo many 
precepts, the practice of which ſeems, and actually 


is impoſſible, though it will not always be ſo, 


The trath is, men wall love one another, when 
they ſhall come to be truly amiable “; and they will 


really be ſo, when they ſhall be brought back to or- 


der; and reſtored to their primitive integrity f. 


* They will then love one another, without needing to 
be commanded ſo to do. 

luſt we then refer this happy diſpoſition to another 

world? yes, if the queſtion is about a love that embraces 
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In the mean time, the beſt thing they can do, is 
mutually to bear with one another * ; and they will 
do ſo, if they are equitable +. 

Thus are we come back from charity to equity. 
We ſhall conſider the former as the end of our jour- 
ney, and the latter as the only way which can lead 
us thither, 


% 


all mankind; ſince it is very certain, that till then there 
will be few men truly worthy to be loved. But if we 
conſider the thing in a leſs ſtrict ſenſe, nothing hinders us 
from ſuppoſing, that if there are in the world, men 
truly worthy of eſteem, and if there are others capable of 
knowing them, and of diſtinguiſhing what is eſſentially 
good in them, without ſtopping at the appearances which 
many put on ; we may ſuppoſe, I ſay, that if there are 
men of this ſtamp, they will not only be able to love 
one another, but it will even be impoſlible for them not to 
do ſo. ed 1 

* This is indiſputably the moſt reaſonable taſk which 
men can propoſe to themſelves, ſince it is moſt within their 
reach, and at the ſame time the beſt ſuited to their prcſent 
melancholly condition: a condition which often makes 
them in a manner inſupportable to one another, and that 


ſometimes not for the ſake of vices, but for the ſake of 


imperfections which are purely natural. It is ſelf-love that 
is ſhocked at the ſight of ſuch imperfections; perhaps vices 
would offend it leſs: equity alone can ſet us right in that 
matter. | 

+ An equitable diſpoſition would teach us to ſet a juſt 
value upon every thing. By putting ourſelves in the place 
of that neighbour who appears contemptible to us, we 
thould ſee how unjuſt it is to make him anſwerable for 


things which it was not in his power to help : this is 


one of thoſe injuſtices for which we ſeldom upbraid our- 
ſelves. g | 
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ALETTER to the Author. 


SIR, 
T muſt be allowed, . 1 the mind 
more. than this way of conſidering charity and e- 
quity, and alkgniog to each its proper place. | 
Where this is not the caſe, we torture ourſelyes 
at a ſtrange rate about conceiving an affection for our 
neighbour, while at bottom we only Entertain-a great 
averſion to him, though 
we are careful not to own it ; for we do not fail to 
ſay to ourſelyes, that we ought to love our very 
enemies, 
Now we ſpeak of the love of our enemies, I forgot 


to tell you that it might have found a place among 


thoſe evangelical counſels, the ſeverity of which you 
have taken pains to vindicate. This is a precept, 
which, as all men agree, is the moſt harſh, and. = 
molt difficult to be obſerved. 


LETTER IV. 


Of the lave of our enemies. 


SI R, 


HE. precept which, enjoins us to love our 

enemies, is of a nature quite different from 
that of the evangelical counſels, which we have en- 
deayoured to defend “. 


* The latter are under the juriſdiction of the free and 
ative faculties ; they are the objects of diſcernment and 


8 
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Be that as it will, this is the propereſt place to 
ſpeak of ſuch a precept: our anſwer is ready, the 
principles upon which our anſwer goes, being all 
ſettled “. 

If it is true, that we cannot love an object, but 


ſ far as it appears amiable to us, it fs impoſſible to 


have tenderneſs for an enemy, for a man who hates us, 
who endeavours to hurt us; ſince ſuch a man, what- 
ever he be, neceſſarily appears to us very hateful. 

But is it impoſſible to be equitable towards an ene · 
my ? it is very difficult, I own, but not utterly im- 
poſſible: and this I think is the great effort, which 
the goſpel requires a man to make, and the only thing 
it can require f. 

The goſpel itſelf . it, * that too in the 
text, where the love of our enemies is recommended. 
Jeſus Chriſt, after having ſaid, * Love your enemies,” 
adds, Do good to them that hate you.” Is not this 
explaining one propoſition by another? or at lealt, 
is it not pointing out to man, by one clear and moſt 
intelligible precept, the way that may lead them to 
the fulfilling of the other, And this way is nothing 
elſe but that of equity : a way which is undoubtedly 
attended with, n but which is not impraQti- 
cable. 


Choice, The former is under the juriſdicion of the paſſive 
capacity, to which it is very needleſs to give precepts, as 
we have obſerved oftner than once. 

* In a ſyſtem, the principles of which are true, all 
things are conſiſtent and hang together: theſe ſame prin- 
ciples furniſh us with an anſwer to an infinite number of 
queſtions, 

+ This is reducing that precept to à poſlibility; though 
it does not remove the difficulty of practiſing it. 
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Ie is eaſily conceived, that there is a difference be · 
tween loving one, and doing good to him *; if the 
former is not in our power, the latter certainly is : 
for to love any perſon, we mult find him poſſeſſed of 
ſome amiable qualities; whereas to do good to him, 
it is ſufficient, if we ſee him in want of it, 

But can equity require us to do good to an enemy, 
to a man who hurts us ? it may undoubtedly require 
this, in divers caſes ; with this reſtriction however, 
that the good which we do to him, does not enable 
him to hurt us ſtill more: for in this caſe, the good 
would become pernicious to him, and would ceaſe to 
be a good T. | 

\ Excepting this, there are a thouſand occaſions, 
wherein humanity alone leads us to give an aſſiſ- 
tance to an enemy r, and wherein it would be not 
only a ſeverity, but likewiſe an injuſtice to refuſe 
it. 2 

| Theſe however are only viſible effects of an equi- 
table diſpoſition: they are ſometimes doubtful F, 
they may proceed from oſtentation; or may even 
tend to humble an enemy (till more, by the mortifi- 
cation they give him. Real equity goes farther, or 
rather proceeds from a more remote cauſe : it pro- 
ceeds from a principle concealed from the eyes of 


A diſtinction which begins to clear up the queſtion, 
-+ A neceſſary remark, but which, perſons who are little 

diſpoſed to be equitable, may wrongfully uſe, in order to 
diſpenſe with doing good to an enemy. \ 

t Humanity and equity are not very unlike to one ano- 
ther; or rather, they are inſeparably connected together. 

Men are capable to do actions ſeemingly very equita- 
ble, nay generous, but it is not certain, whether theſe | 
ations always proceed from a fund, or principle of . 
quity, 

8 2 
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men, and this hidden principle is the cauſe of all good 
effects. 

This principle is in truth nothing elſe but the ſtudy 
of one's ſelf, a ſtudy entered upon with ſineerity v; 
which leads us to diſcover in man an infinite de 
of ſecret ſprings that actuate him f. Theſe ſprings 
ſhew themſelves after different ways; and vary in 
their effects, according to the diverſity of circumſtan-· 
ces which they meet with. 

This being ſuppoſed, it may happen that this 
ſtudy, this experience may enable me to go deeper 
than the ſurface of things, may enable me to diſco- 
ver in that man who hates me, certain principles 
which render him leſs blameable, leſs hateſul in my 
eye, than he appeared to be by his actions. This is 
not done by ſtrained efforts, or by ſubtle reflections , 
it is a moſt natural conſequence of the habit, which 
we have more or leſs acquired, of putting ourſelyes 
upon all occaſions, exactly in the ſame caſe with a- 


nother perſon 9, of examining and weighing the dif- 


This is a confirmation of what has been advanced, 
via. That ſineerity is in man the principle of all moral 
good. 
+ A man who is accuſtomed to examine himſelf, to diſ- 
cern the ſprings of his aQtions, may find in his own expe» 
rience, if not wherewithal to juſtify another perſon, at leaſt 
wherewithal to render him leſs blameable, and perhaps wholly 
to excuſe him. 
f We do not oerfaade ourillves to believe it ; but we 
very naturally think ſo: we are not apt to applaud eurfives 
for thinking in this manner; a complaiſance which generally 
' accompanies all ſtudied reflections. 
: $ A moſt invaluable habit ; but which is acquired very 
flowly. Several people Hcy, they have made great pro- 
greſs in attaining it, when they arc hardly initiated in it. 
The ſtudy of one's ſelf is the meaſure to which this progreGs 
will infallibly bear an exaQ proportion, We may tell our- 
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ferent eircumſtances in which his ſituation has placed 
him, and comparing them with thoſe wherein we find 
ourſelves. 

Now it is not to be doubted, but that this would 
change the point of view; perhaps it would put upon 
a level ſeveral things Which are ſeemingly very unlike 
to each other ; perhaps, I ſay, it might equal two 
men, one of whom appears to be very valuable, on 
account of his virtues, and the other deſpicable, for 
his vices *. 

Might it not reſult from thence, that a man on 
oppoſes me, may not appear hateful to me at bottom 
that I may even diſcover in him ſeveral valuable qua- 
lities; that I may conſider him as a man who is miſe 
taken, who has been miſled by certain appearances, 
and who has not had an opportunity of being unde« 
ceived f. 

Let us agree, has theſe effects of an 8 diſs 

polition differ very little from what is called charity, 
— is of little conſequence by what name they go. 
All the difference I can ſee, is, that' charity, if by 


ſelves a hundred times over, that we muſt put ourſelyes in 
the Game caſe with our neighbour, and by this alone we may 
imagine that we do it. The giltance between theſe two 
things is very canſiderable. . 

This would geſtroy the many falſe compariſons, which 
we tacitly make between ourſelves and our neighbours, and 
all of which tend to make us gver-rate guyſelves by wats 
valuing them. 

+ Prejudice frequently contributes much to ſet men ak 
variance, Now a good man might have found himſelf in 
ſach circumſtances, that he could not haye avgided prejudices 
This being ſuppoſed, it may naturally be concluded, that if 
I had been in the ſame caſe, I ſhould have bees ſurgrized 


into a like miſtake, 
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that is meant the love of our neighbour, that charity, 
I ſay, can only take place, after a long and conſtant 
ſtudy of one ſelf; a ſtudy, which alone can inſtru& 
us in equity. 

This ſtudy fuppreſſes in us the extreme inclination 
we all have to make uſe of unequal weights and ſcales, 
in the judgments which we form both of ourſelves and 
others . And who knows, but that the many acts of 
injuſtice, with which ſociety has been diſturbed, have 
their priaciple in theſe falſe judgments, and are owing 
to theſe deceitful ſcales +? This to me ſeems very 
Nona. 

I am likewiſe inclined to believe, that if men are 
ſtill capable of liſtening to reaſon, of being brought 
back by any means to good; the only taſk to be pre · 


ſcribed to them, will be, not to be charitable, or to 


love their neighbour as themſelyes, but ſeriouſly to 
* to become OY | 


4 Upon the equity of our . 3 the equity 
of our actions: the falſe eſteem we have of ourſelves, leads 
us to deſpiſe our neighbours ; it is the ſtandard of the value 
we put upon them. The more the ſcale ſinks on one fide, 
the more it rifes on the other : and we find, that what makes 
it fink on our fide, is commonly nothing valuable. It is ne- 
verthelefs true, that we act according to this falſe judg- 
ment, and that our actions are tinfured with it. 

F All unjuſt actions proceed from (thence. In eſſect, men 

not as to what is juſt or unjuſt in all evident caſes 
wherein their intereſt is no way concerned. Why then can 
they not agree even in the moſt ſimple and plaineſt caſes; 
when they are intereſted? the reaſon is, that they have for 
their neighbours very different weights, from thoſe which 
they uſe for | gms 1207: | 
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LETTER xxxv. 


4 fort of tenderneſs, of which men are ſuſceptible. 
4K 


O U think that I fuppoſe men to be leſs ca- 
pable of loving others, than they really are, 
I am in the wrong, without doubt, and I ſhall be o- 


 bliged to retract. 


Let us make them amends; they are capable of 
loving, and of loving many things which relate to one 
thing only, They love all thoſe to whom they are 
united, either by the ties of blood, or of intereſt, or 
eren by the-reliſh of pleaſure. May not I ſay, that 


they often love other men, in the ſame manner as 


they love money, a fine country · ſeat, or a dignity ” 
this would be too mean ; let us judge of them more- 
advantageouſly, 

However, there are caſcs, and theſe not very un- 
common, wherein the loſs of a man, who might have 
procured us any of theſe advantages, gives us a very 
great and real affliction. On the other hand, there 
are caſes, wherein the loſs of a man, who is very 
dear to us, and who leaves us wherewithal to com- 
ſort ourſelves, wherein 1 ſay this loſs deſperately 
afflicts us; but this violent grief cannot be of long 
continuance, and ſoon gives place to comfort. 
This ſufficiently proves, that men are not incapable 
of tenderneſs, and that I am miſtaken in my Jadg- 
ments of them. 
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Could any thing juſtify me, it would be perhaps 
that ſeveral people are unwilling to confound chat ſort 
of tenderneſs with that love of our neighbour, which 
is called charity, and is recommended in the goſpel. 
It is further true, that a tenderneſs of that ſort is far 
from being univerſal, or extended to our neighbour 
in general, which may be the diſtinguiſhing property 


of charity; that tenderneſs, I ſay, is of ſuch a na- 


ture, as to produce the quite contrary effect. Could 
one believe, that from theneq uſually procgeds that 
ſpirit of indifference, and even diſdain, which is ſhewn 
to thoſe with whom we have none of the above · men- 
tioned ties. Let us ſay ſomething more: the ſpirit of 
hatred or averſion, of ſourneſs and . and of 
reſentment, has no other cauſe, 

How can ſo great a fung of tenderneſs 2 its 
reverſe? it is thus. That kind of neighbour to whom 
we have no relation, is to us indifferent; at leaſt, If 
we ſuppoſe him to be of an abject condition, or to 
diſpleaſe us in his outward appearance, he incurs our 
diſdain, If we take ſome ſteps further, and ſuppoſe 
him to be capable of oppoſing us, of entering into 
competition, cither with us, or with thoſe who belong 
to us (for it is the ſame thing) this will be ſufficient 
to (tir up the peſhons : let them be what you pleaſe, 
averſion, hatred, reſeptment, no mater; they will 
ſill be the oppolites af that pretended tenderneſs; 
and it will be no leſs true beſides, that theſe very 
oppaſites are the effe& of the paſſion; or paſſions, 
that are raiſed. Let this be graniec. 

This is what experience very readily allows, It is 
well enough known, that theſes men who are ſo affec» 
tionate 40 that ſitile cixcle of people, with whom they 
are united, and of whom they are the center, eonſi- 
der all the reſt of mankind with a Kind of indifference, 
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which ſavours perhaps of diſdain. Let us except 
however all thofe-who dazzle them either by their 
riches, or honours. We muſt not confound things: 
theſe perſons are far from being the objects of indif- 
ference, The better to diſtinguiſh them, we. need 
only bring them into the circle above-mentioned e. 9 
it may be enlarge. 

This, we muſt own, degrades : a little that kind of 
tenderneſs ; and you may obſerve, that people of ſuch 


| a character are extremely well pleaſed with it ; they 


give to themſelves freely and frankly the rüber, of 
tender t, ſympathizing, and perhaps generous: let us 
not deprive them of the pleaſure they receive from i it. 
Now in what claſs ſhall we rank that other tender 
diſpoſition which is called compaſſion or commiſerati- 
on |? in one very different from the former. But 


what, ſhall we make it a virtue? ſhall we call it char | 


rity ? neither, if you pleaſe ; ; it may however have i is 
worth, If the queſtion was to examine this, 1 ſhould 


rr iT 


© This leds of antes cnt with. cud 
certain rank of people. To conſider it in another light, we 
need only exclude from it all thoſe who are not in condition 
to procure. to other men any advantage whatever. Now, 'as 
there are in the meaueſt and loweſt claſs of men, fome from 
whom we may reap advantage, it follows that theſe mult 
have à place in the circle, and that we ſhould be greatly 
miſtaken, if we ſuppoſed that it contained only the rich. 

+ It muſt however be owned, that theſe are more valu- 
able than thoſe people who are ſuſceptible of tenderneſs. - 
I Commileration ought to denute ſomething more than 
bare compaſſion ; as will appear in the ſequel. 
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a) "LETTER XXXVI. 


Of Compaſſion. 


* nk 


Know it is a common dofirice, that compaſſion is i2 
La natural diſpoſition, which is of no great value *, 
It is true, ſome diſtinction may be made in this re- 
ſpect. I would not, however, be wholly of opinion 


that every diſpoſition, purely natural, is on that * ; 


account of little value +. 

To return to what they call compaſſion or commi- 
ſcration, 1 agree that there are different kinds of it ?. 
Of whatever nature it ve, it is of great uſe in ſociety, 
and concurs in its way to fulfil the intentions of the 
ſupreme Being. We muſt, however, own that it may 
be of ſuch a nature, as to redound entirely to the ad- 
vantage of thoſe who are the objects of it g. 


There is ſome inconveniency in deerying too much 
what is called a natural diſpoſition ; that may aim even at 
the Author of nature, who hath placed n in men but 
what ought to be applied to ſome uſe. 

+ Equity is a natural diſpoſition, to take it * a certain 
ſenſe, becauſe it is grounded on nature. It may be named 
ſupernatural in another ſenſe, becauſe it muſt be acquired, 
and cannot be acquired without great pains. In this ſenſe 
it will be true, that men, formed as they are, are not na- 
turally equitable. 

The difference between compaſſion and commiſeration, 
is, that the former is an-involuntary and momentaneous mo- 
tion, by which we ſhare in the troubles of another perſon : 
whereas commiſeration is that conſtant and ſteady diſpoſition, 
which makes us ſhare in them voluntarily and freely, and en- 
gages us eſſectually to endeavour to relieve bim. This diſpoſition 
is no way different from what we call an equitable diſpoſition. 

$ And very little, or rather not at all to the advantage of 
him who exerciſes it; the reaſon of which will be ſeen below. 
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Let me explain myſelf, Of this kind I reckon that 
compaſſion, which is purely mechanical, which is nei- 
ther a vice, nor a virtue. It is that which is excited 
by the preſence of certain objects; that which moves 
in us certain ſprings, the motion of which makes us 
ſuffer, and gives us trouble. In ſuch a caſe, nothing is 
more wanted than relief : and this is found very natu- 
rally, in our giving relief to the object of compaſſion. 

It is eaſy to conclude, that the motion which in- 
duces us to it, is nothing different from that mecha- 
nical motion by which we rid ourſelves of what in- 
commodes us, or which makes us hangs our ws 
to ſit more at eaſe. 

It is therefore true, had ſuch a diſpoſition may be 
more advantageous to thoſe who are the objects of it, 
than to him in whom it takes place : for to the former 
it procures aſſiſtance and relief; to the latter, it does 
neither good “, nor harm, and leaves him ſuch as he 
was. | 

But might not this ſame diſpoſition lead us to ſome- 
thing better T? 1 think it. might, Perhaps when 


At leaſt it does him very little good; ſo far as it is 
confined to the relief which is mentioned. There is here, 
however, a very important remark to be made, viz. that they 
who go about to ſtifle in themſelves that natural ſentiment, 
who are obſtinate againſt theſe impreſſions ; I ſay, do'them- 
ſelves very much harm. 

+ This principle of ſenſibility, being well directed, ought 
to lead to ſomething better; as the extinguiſhing of the ſame 
principle, leads from worſe to worſe thoſe who bave the miſ- 
fortune to ſucceed in it. One ſtep to that inſenſibility (for it 
muſt have its degrees) would be to withdraw our ſight from 
all objects which are proper to move it. There are many 
people who are only come to this pitch of inſenſibility, it is 
hot in their power not to be affected with the fight of the 
miſerable, but they do what they can to remove it, and per- 
haps to ſhun the thoughts of them. This is a great ſtep to 
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cukivated, it might leads us to another of great value, 


other people reap from it, but likewiſe on account of 
thoſe which ariſe to the perſon ia whom it ſhould take 
place . I mean by this, a beneficent. diſpolition, an 
univerſal benevolence , the object of which is human 

Wherein does this differ from the former? in this, 
that is Jeſs mechanical, and may ſubſiſt independently 
of the objects which excite compaſſion. Theſe objects, 
it is true, give it occaſion to exerciſe itſelf, but they 
do not produce it; the fund of it is independent of 
them. Might we not ſay that this fund, this benevo - 
lent diſpoſition, belongs to the mind; whereas com- 
paſſion, ſuch as it is defined, belongs to the conſtitu- 
tion? Both theſe, as we have ſaid above, have their 
nne rene cee 


. eee and the little ſcn6bility which 
remains with them, (with which they are even pleaſed,) what 
name can it deſerve? weakneſs of nature? they are hard-bcatt- 
ed in their wills, and are only mechanically ſenſible. 

It is eſſential to the nature of good, to be more ad- 
vantageous to the ſubject in which it reſides, than to thoſe 
who know it only as it is reflected to them: this has been 
already obſerved elſewhere. 

+ This beneficent diſpoſition, when it is real, has for its 


principle, a fund of goodneſs and equity. We ſee beings of 


the ſame origin and nature as ourſelves, in a miſerable condi- 


tion, without having been able to deſerve it: we are grieved 


to obſerve the diſproportion there is between their condition 
and ours; and thus we underſtand how juſt it is to do all 
that is in our power, to render their condition leſs rigorous. 
— Might we not make a remark here; which ſeems to me 
very proper in this place? it is this, that what they commonly 
call works of charity, or beneficence, are, if we take the 
matter right, no more than works of juſtice, and the ne · 
cellary efforts of an equitable diſpoſition, 


and that not only on account of the advantages which 
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that beveficent indlination, has need to be moved by 
compaſſion. And what do we know but that beſides, 
this ſame compaſſion has need to be ſupported by 
ſome foreign aſſiſtarce, perhaps by fame, by the fear 
of being deemed hard-hearted, or by the deſire of 
paſſing for a generous or beneſicent perſon *, It is true, 
that if compaſkon alone is of little value , all theſe 
effects of it, which are of a foreign nature, will be of 
ſtill leſs value; they mult ſuppoſe. a nature much de · 


graded, much degenerated ; ſince it is obliged to bor - 


row elſewhere, what it. ought to have found in Us 
own ſtock, 

But after all, if theſe . are neceſlary to 
ſeveral people, why ſhould they be denied to them ? 
If they are not very advantageous to theſe people, 
they may be ſo to others; ſome body will be bettered 
by them. ——— What morality, what fine charity 
is this! will ſome people ſay, without doubt. Well; 
but be not offended ; we do not ſay that it is charity; 
ſomething is wanting to make it ſo: but if there are 
in the world certain people, who are not capable. of 
more charity, will you, in the mean time, forbid 
them to relieve alſo the diſtreſſed ? for my own part, 


* Jeſus Chriſt alludes to theſe motives of a foreign na- 
ture, when he ſpeaks of alms given with a view to procure 
eſteem. Theſe ſiniſtrous views cover man with ſo much 
ſhame, chat he darcs not own them to himſelf; he feels all 
the meanneſs of them, and there is no need of inculcating 
it, to perſuade him. , 

+ Bare compaſſion, though 1 has nothing in it 
of falſity; it is a direct motion, which goes uniformly to 
its end: whereas that other manner of acting. goes to its 
end by fide ways; a man ſeems to go to the right, and in 
reality he goes to the left; or in other worde, he acts like 
a beneficent man, while in truth he has no other view but 
to ſeem to be ſo, 
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I ſhould not be fo rigid: I would only aſk one thing of 


them; which is to ſet the value upon their generoſity v. 

It is ſaid, that to do alms is of no account, unleſs 
they are done in the fight of God: it is even pre« 
tended, that thoſe alms which have compaſſion only 
for their principle, are of no value. Both thoſe things 
may have their ſeveral meanings ; but they are liable 
to abuſe ; for men, who are capable of nothing bet- 
ter, are thus reduced to this alternative; either to 
forbear to do good, under pretence that they have 
not motives ſufficiently good; or to imagine that they 
have theſe motives, by often ſaying to themſelves, 
that they ought to have them. 

If they take the firſt courſe, the unhappy will ſuffer 
by it. If they reſolve upon the ſecond, the loſs recoils 
upon them; or, to ſpeak more clearly, they put 
themſelves out of reach of being ever brought back 


into the right way: for by imagining that they are 


charitable, and that too through good motives, they 
have nothing further to deſire. 

It therefore ſeems to me, that the affair may be 
conſidered in ſuch a light, that nothing would be loſt 
on either ud e. Are you incapable of being generous 
through noble motives ? no matter: be (till generous: 
if it is out of mere compaſhon, there is nothing in 
that, which can hurt you. If it is out of a deſire of 
gaining eſteem, 1 own there is ſomething of falſity in 
this, Try this expedient. The alms which you de- 
fired to give, give them unknown to any body. But 
if you have no longer an inclination to give them, 
when they will not be known, (for the only motive 
that induced you, was in that caſe the pleaſure of 


| * There is beyond compariſon, more to be hoped from 
people who ſhould be in this caſe, than from thoſe who 
thould aſcribe to themſelves motives which they have not. 
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appearing charitable;) I have nothing to ſay: give 
them however, from that motiye, ſince you can have 
no other; ſince, in ſhort, if you forbear to give them, 
your principle of charity will ſuffer by it. 

Other people would perhaps take a different courſe; 
they might ſay that we need only add good motives 
to actions good in themſelves: this, without doubt, 
would be very fine ; but I have ſome diſtruſt of the 
poſlibility of the thing, and would be tempted to ſay, 
if it has not been already ſaid, that motives of this 
ſort are only tacked together, 

One thing will perhaps be granted to me, viz; 
that ſuch as is the fund, ſuch are the acts From 
hence it follows, that we cannot produce as, but 

agreeably to the fund that is in us. This being ſup- 
poſed, how can you pretend that thoſe men with 
whom ſelf love is predominant, who derive from 
thence theit motives to the exercilg of beneficences 
in whom compaſſion alone would be too weak, vith - 
out the aſhſtance of fame; how can you pretend, I 
fay, that by a turn of the fancy, there ſhall be form- 
ed in them, another fund, oppolite to- the former, 
from whence they may likewiſe derive acts of another 
nature? but this may lead us to uſeleſs repetitions, 
It has been ſufficiently demonſtrated, that it is in vain 
to force nature. But enough of this ſubject. 

Let us only conclude from hence, that it were to be 
wiſhed, that every perſon could diſcern and diſtinguiſh 
in himſelf thoſe ads which are only good in their form, 
from thoſe which are good in the fund that produces 
them, It might happen, that by ſuch a diſcernment, 
things would change their names; but they would 


* We might likewiſe conclude, that if men were come to 
this point, there would be no inconveniency in this, that 
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not change their nature: and when all matters are duly. 
neee more would be ern be loſt by it, 
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'& what they call good characters. 


$1R, 


O u deſire that we | ſhould return to peak of that 
beneficent diſpoſition, that univerſal benevolenee, 
which we have mentioned, as it were; only by the way, 
Alt is certainly a vaſt ſubject, and I ſhall not ex- 
hauſt it, Here again ſeveral diſtinctions are to be made. 
How great a reſemblance may there not be in certain 
effects, whoſe cauſe is very different f 
We pad among men a great many of thoſe chare- 
ters which are called beneficent, and ate officious, in. 
clined to oblige, incapable of giving a refuſal, and of 
an exceſſive complacency. Theſe characters may have 
their value ; at leaft they are always advantageous to 
ſociety : it were to be wiſhed that there were more 
characters of this kind than any other. 

- It is nevertheleſs equally true, that perſons of ſuch 
characters are very apt to deceive, not only others, 
but even themſelves : they ate ſeen, and they ſee 
themſelves in ſo favourable a light, that it is poſſible 
the ſatis faction they receive from thence, may be the 
great ſpring of their goodneſs and generoſity. It muſt 
be agreed, that goodneſs and generoſity are amiable 
qualities, and generally eſteemed ; but vothing is more 
common, than to be miſtaken concerning them. 


every perſon ſhould diſcharge every duty which is outwardly 


good and agrecable'to order. 


* In this laſt caſe the deception is moſt to be feared. 
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There are ſome perſons, in whom goodneſs, after 
the ſame manner as compaſſion, is nothing but a weak - 
neſs; people who cannot refuſe any thing, becauſe 
they have not the ſtrength to do it ®, or becauſe they 
cannot diſcern when a refuſal would be proper and when 
not +. This want of diſcernment, or the fixing upon 
a very limited point of view, is another cauſe of the 
goodneſs of ſeveral perſons. People of this ſtamp, 
who ordinarily agree in opinion with all mankind 4; 
who think every thing to be very good and very fine, 
who judge of every thing charitably &; who expreſs 
an eſteem for another perſon upon very flight 
grounds; theſe people have a goodnefs of character 


They are not diſpleaſed to find people who refuſe for 
them ; from hence we may judge of the value that ought 
to be put upon their readineſs to do good offices. 

+ There are ſuch occaſions wherein a refuſal would be 
much more advantageous even to thofe who require certain 
ſervices, than a mean complaiſance to grant every thing. 

To agree in opinion with all mankind, is to be of both 
ſides of a queſtion ; it is neccflarily to acquĩeſce in many fal- 
hoods. 

A manrier of expreſſion, which ſignifies to judge blind- 
fold ; it would be to very little purpoſe to undeceive ſeveral 
people, with regard to this; you would offend them in good 
earneſt. What ! is it not better to judge in a good than in 
a bad ſenſe? I beg we may underſtand one another. Either 
you know perfectly well the thing concerning which a judg- 
ment is to be made; or you have only a confuſed idea of 
it. If you are in the latter caſe, you are an incompetent 
judge ; ſuſpend your judgment, till you are more fully in- 
formed. If you are in the former caſe, is it ſincerely in 
your power to judge according to your own pleaſure? is it 
for you to make the balance incline to one ſide more than 
to another ? from hence I conclude, that no kind' of judg- 
ment ought to be made, till we have conſidered each fide of 
the queſtion, aud tHat every judgment ought to be founded, 
not on what is called charity, but upon equity itſelf. - 
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Ion is admitted; ; theſe are the good honeſt ſouls 
255 whom we * whatever we pleaſe, and who 
eny us nothing, | | 
What ſhall we think of peathoBly 2 25 let us here 
"make a diſtindtion. Ser people confound libera- 
tity with generoſity *, though theſe things are very 
different. The preſent queſtion is about liberality; 
it is that which comes more within the reach of man, 
and which he is in a condition to practiſe T. As for 
generoſity, 1 know not well where to place'i it: I am 
even inclined to doubt whether there is any real ge- 
neroſity among men; at leaſt the examples of it are 
ſo ſcarce, that they cannot make a general rule. 
Let us return to liberality ; it may have different 
cauſes, What is true, is, that the liberality which 
is molt valued among men, is not of the right ſort: 
and in this reſpect, they are no Jeſs decei ed, than with a 
regard to goodneſs: it may even be true, that what | 
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* As generoſity has in it ſomething more grand than | 
bare liberality, men being always in love with what is 
great and beautiful, make uſe of the former expreſſion 
on A thouſand occaſions, where the latter would be much 
properer : nay, they apply it in certain caſes where true 
liberality has no ſhare, This will be made plainer in the 
ſequel. 

+ Liberality conſiſts in giving to others a part of our 

ſuperfluities, and that without much incommoding ourſelves. 
The generous man goes farther; he parts with things which 
are dear to him, he does good at his own coſt, Add to 
this, a kind of diſiniereſtedneſs; ſuppoſe that he acts 
without being able to expect a reciprocal favour, wich- 
out reaping any applauſes, and perhaps unknown to 
the objects of his generoſity. If yon join thoſe 
marks together, you will have ſome idea of gene- 
roſity, and may judge from thence, whether it is 2 
very common quality, 
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they take for liberality „, is cal the effect of that 


pretended goodneſs þ. 


Moraliſts have long fince made this remark, 


that 


virtuer. when carried to an exceſs, degenerate” into 
vices 2 from thence they have concluded, chat in all 
things we muſt keep within certain bounds, that per- 
fection lies in keeping a medium. But how is this 
medium to be pointed out ? this would give employ- 
ment to the caſuiſts, and I doubt whether in this point 
they would ever agree. | What would'be a medium, 
with ſome of them, would be carrying things to an 
extreme with others T. It would be in vain to tell 


me again and again; keep a medium," I will not 


give 


up any thing, and you teach me nothing by that, 


What 1 require of you, is to ſhew it diſtinctly to me, 


to give me a fixed rule, by which I een 


mn or far from it. 


1 iq 


If any one ſhould think fit to anſwer, that the: -me> 


dium conſiſts in avoiding the extremes, 1 


I aſk-nothing 


more ; I know once for all, that a medium conſiſts in 
keeping a medium. But why ſhould we ſeek this 


ne: vs at Fo you a nee ? we will nd it, me- 


he . an a part of our faperttoties is not  _ 
always the eſſect· of true liberality ; it is ſometimes j Joining 
one ſuperfluity with another, and what is called, returning 


the ball to ourſelves. 
that it is being liberal to one's ſelf. 


We may likewiſe ſafely venture to fay, 


+ From hence we may judge of the value of this kind 


of goodneſs. -' The nature of goodneſs is, to produce good 
eſſects, and to procure ſome real good to thoſe who are the 


objects of it. 


Now this kind of liberality is oſten more 


hurtful than advantageous both to him who exerts it, and 


to him who receives it. 


+ This needs not be proved. The diverſity of employ- 
ments, and the diverſity of characters, muſt oe in this 


reſpect, an infinite variety. 
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thinks, in that ſame equitable diſpoſition which we 
have mentioned more than once; or at leaſt this diſ- 
poſition will be the meaſure and fixed rule, by which 
we may diſcern at what diſtance we are from it. 

I am even very much inclincd to think, that it is 
impoſſible to find any other. In effeR, all theſe rules 
in morality,” by which it is pretended to point out to 
me how far goodneſs may go, without degenerating 
into weakneſs, how far firmneſs and conſtancy may 
be carried, without degenerating into rigour and hard- 
heartedneſs ; all theſe rules which I approve of in 
n. are of no uſe to me in practice. 

be reaſon of it is this ; that it is very poſſible 1 
may apply them wrong; that I may give the name of 
goodneſs, to what-at bottom is only weakneſs ; that 
I. may call firmneſs what is mere obſtinacy. Now, I 
pray you, tell me, whether in ſuch a caſe, all the 
Gneſt rules in the world would be capable to correct 
me. I would admit them all, and find them juſt and 
molt reaſonable. Perhaps you fancy I am now cloſe 
beſet, and that I cannot eſcape. Give yourſelf no 
pain for me, I ſhall get off very eaſily: for I ſhall be 
able to perſuade myſelf, that I very exactly obſerve 
theſe ſame rules, that my conduct is entirely conform- 
able to them. From hence it is eaſy to judge of the 
benefit I receive from them. 

But may not this ſame inconveniency, you will here 
fay, take place with regard to what you call an equi- 
table diſpoſition ? I anſwer, that if by this you mean 


bare definitions of an equitable diſpoſition ; 1 moſt . 


willingly grant you, that the ſame inconveniency may 
take place in it; and for this reaſon ; becauſe it is 
very eaſy for a man who miſtakes himſelf to come to 
fancy that he is equitable, when he is far from being 
fo: if by this you mean the xcality of that fame dif 
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is in this caſe, would be incapable of paſſing a ſound 
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poſition, I anſwer, that this laſt * is very differ- 
ent from the former. 

Our laſt remark on this ſubject was, that the only 
way to attain an equitable diſpoſition, is the ſtudy of 
one's ſelf; a ſtudy whereby we diſcern within our own 
breaſts the different cauſes of the acts which we pro- 
duce, and whereby we are enabled to give to every 
thing its juſt value, and proper name. 

Now, I pray you, tell me, whether a man, who 


judgment on what might offer to him e or if you know 
any way more proper ſor enabling him to do thid, 


pray tell it, we aſk no more. | 


In the mean while,” I think eee 
clude, that a man, ho is accuſtomed” to 'read and 


know himſelf, will not be the dupe of theſe pretend- 
ed virtues; which, | when _— i 6 an un doge- 


- rey ug. A 759661! 99 
This is the place for a dats which L might hae 
mich ſooner, viz. that thoſe virtues, wholc excels 


may become vicious, are dot of the ſame. ſtamp with 


true and genuine virtue. The reaſon of it is, that the 
principle of every real virtue is une and the ſame. 
Now I aſk, whether the effects proceeding from the 
ſame' principle, can oppoſe and deſtroy each other; 


and whether that which is eſſentially good in its cauſe, 


can become vicious, and hurtful in its effects? 
This will be put beyond all doubt, as ſoon as we ad- 
mit of this principle, which has been already laid down, 


g VIZ, That there is no real virtue independent of « eſui- 


ty; that an equitable diſpaſtion ought to be the meg- 


ſure and undaubted rule of a juſt diſcernment, with 


ien to every thing that is called virtue. 
Another remark will not be improper here, viz. 
chat the ſame moraliſts who have ſuppoſed, that vir- 
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tues, when carried to an exceſs, may become vices, - 
theſe moraliſts, I ſay, have never thought fit to ſup. * 
poſe an exceſs in that virtue, which alone has no vi- de 
cious extremes, and to which it is unneceſſary to pre. Fr 
ſcribe limits. This, in ſhort, is the medium, the very * 
medium, which is ſo much inquired after, without di 
being found, becauſe it is ſought where it is not. = 
This brings to my mind a remark, which has been 4 
made elſewhere *, viz, that if we conſider things in wi 
their root, or principle, it will not be neceſſary to 8 
propoſe a multitude of them; for this would only 
tend to exhauſt and divide our attention, 
But I am here departing from my ſubject: I forgot x: 
that the queſtion is about goodneſs and liberality. 


Theſe two beneficent qualities, we have already ſaid, 
may be carried too far: but it is not ſo ; this is only Y 
the vulgar opinion; for in this caſe, they would be 

no longer beneficent, they would be hurtful. Forevery " 


kind of goodneſs, and every kind of liberality, which 3 
is not eſſentially founded on a principle of equity, 4 
: Eannot eſſentially be beneficent : it muſt only be ki 
' fuperficial, I may freely ſay, accidental, divers foreign 
circumſtances contribute to it, and determine the de- © 
gree of it 4. be 
This is the cauſe why perſons of this character are 
very unlike to themſelves upon ſeveral occaſions, and # 
are entirely unaccountable $. View them on a certain . 
Letter twenty fourth. in 


+ If this kind of goodneſs, or of liberality, tends to 
fatter, or to feed the paſſions, it is plain the eſſects of it 
are pernicious. th 

+ One would be ſurprized to fee how ! (tle there is in th. 
this kind of goodneſs. | 

$ What proceeds from different cauſes, and from ſuch 
as are aceidental, can neither be ſteady nor uniform. 
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ſide, and you will find they have a nobleneſs of ſoul, 
and are liberal; you will judge that there is nothing 
defective about them. View them on another ſide, 
and you will find they have a littleneſs of mind, are 
attached to trifles, are covetous ; in ſhort, that they 
diſcover the very reverſe of that liberality, with which 


you had judged they were endowed. Examples of 


this ſort are very common, and ſtrike us every day: 
what is leaſt thought of, is, that we ought to go back 
to the cauſe of them. 

This cauſe, as we have already ſaid, is nothing but 
a defect of a principle really exiſting in man. It varies 
no leſs than the different circumſtances which determine 
it. Can we be ſurprized, if the effects are unlike, when 
contraries meet in the cauſe or principle ? 

We might obſerve ſomething more uniform, was it 
poſſible to follow cloſely, and narrowly examine a man 
truly beneficent, a man whoſe liberality was determin- 


ed by a principle of equity. But, perhaps, it would 


not be an eaſy matter to put a due value on the ſteps 
taken by ſuch a man; they would perhaps ſeem to be 
ſo common, ſo ordinary, that nothing valuable would 
be found in them, nothing to claim any attention “. 

Let us ſay ſomething more. It may very eaſily hap- 
pen, that a man of this character would ſeem to be far 
leſs liberal, nay, far leſs generous than that other, 
whoſe qualities are only ſuperficial and accidental, and 
in their fund and principle, are void of reality, 


* This confirms what has been already advanced, viz. 
that nothing makes a leſs (ſhining figure or ſets one off leſs 
than an equitable diſpoſition, See letter thirty ſecond. 


x ' -+ 1 116. OS, 7 't . 
LETTER XXXVII. 
Of liberality. 


8 IR. STE 5 wars | 
7 OU- are not ſatisſied: you defire to explain 
myſelf more at length upon the article, with 
which my letter concludes. This indeed ſeems to me 
to be hardly practicable. The queſtion here is not to 
explain à ſubject of a ſpeculative nature, whoſe prin- 
ciples are evident, and whoſe conſequences are clear, 
What you require is a very different thing. The 
queſtion is to explain, and to penetrate even into man, 
who can only be known to God and himſelf. 

In effect, let us ſuppoſe that ſame man, whom we 
have mentioned, that beneficent perſon, whoſe conduct 
is governed by equity, what has he (to judge of him 
only by his outſide) that can diſtinguiſh him from the 
other man, who at bottom is of a quite different cha- 
rater ? Perhaps, you will find a hundred opportuni- 
ties, wherein the latter ſhall ſhew more readineſs to 
be liberal, and even generous , whereig he ſhall 
well acquit himſelf, and ſpend d propos, with a cer- 
tain eale and freedom, which will give you an idea 
of his having an excellent fund of generoſity, You 
will perhaps find in the other, the appearances. of a 
cloſe-filted man , who ſeems to ſpend with reluc- 


* What is called generous ; for we do not fail to give 
this epithet to every man who knows how to ſpend his for- 
tune in a genteel way, and to do himſelf a credit by it. 

+ Circumſpection very well becomes a man, who conſi- 
ders himſelf not as the proprictor of his ſuperfluities, but 
barely as the diſtributer of them. This being ſuppoſed, 


* — 5 
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tance, who is wanting in that eaſe and readineſs , 
which argues a noble mind, and which we commonly 
ſay, is knowing how to make a right uſe of one's for- 
tune. | Ne 1 | ) VC PLANE iT 3 

This is not all. It may happen, that on ſeveral of 
thoſe opportunities which are called thoſe for charity 
and beneficence , the latter will do much leſs than 
the former; and that too conſidering the due propor- 
tion of their reſpeQive fortunes. Now, I pray you, 
tell me, whether I who am a mere ſpeQator of the 
conduct of theſe two perſons, and who have not ſo 
prying eyes, as to ſee into the principle of their aQi- 
ons, would not be naturally inclined to give the pre- 
ference to him whoſe outſide and appearances ſtruck 


nothing is more juſt, or more reaſonable, than to examine 
with care, whether we employ them in ſuch a manner, as 
is conform to the intentions of the ſupreme Diſpenſer of all 
things. 

* This, however, is delicate, and perhaps the man who 
ſhould be much pleaſed with himſelf for reſembling this 
picture, well "deſerves to be ranked among the covetous. 
One moment, if you pleaſe ; would you ſee, whether the 
likeneſs is real? obſerve, that this man, who is circumſpet 
in point of Jiberality, will never be ſo, but on ſuch occaſi- 
ons where there are juſt reaſons to fear, that liberality may 
produce a hurtful eſſect. But in every other occaſion, where 
he can only preſume that liberality will be well timed, and 
proper, take particular notice of it, you will find bim far 
from being a niggard; he will then be liberal and generous, 
with great readineſs and eaſe. 

+ Splendid opportunities, which give thoſe who embrace 
them, room to ſignalize and ſhew themſelves, and yet often 
do not remedy the moſt preſſing evil. A man truly equi- 
table is upon his guard agaia(t theſe ſhowy opportunities: he 
willingly gives place to thoſe who are determined to their 
liberality by this very circumſtance : on the other hand, he 
turns his care to thoſe who deſerve it better, and whoſe ob- 
ſcurity protects him from all hazard of applauſe, 
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me moſt? how would you have me divine, that this 
man, liberal at bottom, but ſeemingly nigard, is on- 
ly ſparing of his expence upon ſuch occaſions, becauſe 
he is guided by equity? can I divine, that it is this 
fame principle, which moderates his expences upon 
thoſe, occaſſions. of beneficence, where it looks ſo w 
to be profuſe ; that the moderation which he obſerves, 
and which others would call niggardlineſs, has no other 
cauſe, or principle, than an equitable diſpoſition ? 
Yau mult agree, that God alone, and the man 
himſelf, whom we here ſuppoſe, can penetrate ſo far: 
but after all, may not this ſame man be miſtaken, and 
imagine, that what governs him, and bounds his libe- 
ralities, is nothing but equity itſelf, while at bottom he 
may be governed by nothing but a ſecret avarice ? 
This, without doubt, is a very delicate matter, and 
very liable to miſtakes. Let us however explain our- 
ſelves. If you underſtand by this man one of a ſupple, 
pliable character, who has acquired a habit or having 
motives at hand, I own, that a man of this ſtamp, 
may eaſily be miſtaken, But if the queſtion here is 
about a man, whoſe character is unfeigned and ſimple, 
who has never recourſe to falſity, to ſupply what he 
wants, who is accuſtomed to ſee in himſelf what is 
de fective or wrong, without going about to diſguiſe 
it; who endeavours, I ſay, to remove it, and not 
conceal it “: it is very certain, that ſuch a man, (if 
there are any of this ſtamp) will not be miſtaken, 
but will very eaſily diſcern the principle of his acti- 
ons. Obſerve, I do not pretend to ſuppoſe, that a 
man, ſuch as I have repreſented him, is in that alone 


* A pidure of which it is a bard matter to find 
originals, 


þ 


at this 
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entirely free from every prineiple of ararice: but I 
repeat it once more, he cannot be duped by it “. 
To take the matter right, avarice is very diffe- 
rent from the idea that is commonly formed of it; 
the cauſe of it is little known, and I know not if 
there is any one man in whom that cauſe does prevail 
more or leſs. May not this cauſe be at bottom that 
principle of avidity, which every man naturally has 
for every ching that appears to him a good: an avi- 
dity, which inclines him to ſecure it to himſelf for 
the future; and makes bim fear leſt by ſharing that 
good with another perſon, he ſhould at laſt be: det 
prived of it? 

This principle of avidity. i is diterſived | to an \ i 
ite degree, and manifeſts itſelf outwardly by the 
moſt oppoſite effects. The reaſon of this is, that 
ſome conſider that to be à good, which docs not bp» 
pear as ſuch to others. JC 

T his good, in the eyes of FI lts is 1028 of 
gold; to this pretended: good, they facrifice all other 
ſatisfactions; for this they deny themſelves: all the 
enjoyments and even ſometimes the neceſſaries of life. 


* A man inwardly plain and ſimple, well knows the dif- 
ferent ſprings of his actions. All his motions are direct, and 
plainly point at the cauſe which produces them. If that cauſe 
was avarice, he could not miſtake it, much leſs miſtake it for 
what is its very oppoſite, for equity itſelf. DerijaJs, which 
proceed from a principle of avarice, are very eaſily known : 
they have in them I know not what confuſion and perplexity, 

| which one goes about to juſtify by reaſons that come too late. 
On the other hand, thoſe which proceed from an equitable 
diſpoſition, have in them ſomething determined, ſomething 
clear, and clean (for I know not how to expreſs myſelf ) 
which ſtands not in need of being joſtified, and rejects all forts 
of pretence. A denial, which far from giving any trouble to- 
the mind, gives it only a calmneſs, compoſure and ſerenitys 
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Others annex the idea of good to that of pleaſure; 
this is. the object of their avidity. By a neceſſary 
conſequence, they are alſo cagerly defirous of what 
may procure pleaſure to them. From hence it is eaſy 
to conclude, that gold is not to them a thing indif- 
ferent, that they are no leſs eager than others in the 
purſuit of the metal; and it is alfo N that they 
can never have enough of it; | 

If there is any difference between the avarice of 
theſe and that of the former, it is; that the latter is 
leſs extravagant, and conſiders gold only as a means 
proper for procuring certain ſatis factions; whereas 
the former makes gold its object, and ſole end. 
Let us own, that this extravagant and mad deſire 
is as much deſpiſed as it deſerves to be. Miſers of this 
kind are every where the objects of public ridicule ; 
and they accordingly make but an inconſiderable num- 
ber. Thoſe who are eagerly deſirous of pleaſure, (let 
us joia wich · them ſuch as are eagerly deſirous of dig- 
. are incomparably more numerous 

People of this kind, who, as we have 0 0 * 
ſerved, ate not leſs greedy of gain than the former, 
with what eye do you think they conſider them, what 
epithets do they not give them? let us grant them, 
rhat they are partly in the right, and they have too 
much ſenſe to render themſelves ridiculous, Shall we 
likewiſe grant them, that this avidity after gain, is 
nothing like what is called avarice? F cannot well 
tell, let us leave them to determine it. 

One thing in which I find they are like to the former 
is, that they take great care to keep for themſelves * 
what they might ſhare among others, without doing 


* Some keep gold for its own ſake ; others keep it for 
ſeveral uſes. 
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themſelves any prejudice. One might believe that 
what renders avarice more common, is, that men do 
not derive their good from inexhauſtible ſourees. In 
effect, what would it coſt them to be genetous, if 
they had no reaſon to fear that the ſource, ſhould 
come to be drained, It is true, this cauſe is, real. to 
ſeveral people; and even pretty much excuſes thoſe 


| Whoſe condition is ſo limited, and whoſe ſuperfluities 


are ſo moderate, that they have _— more than 


neceſſaries. e 
But it is likewiſe true, that this ſame cauſe deed 
not take place with reſpect to a very great number of 


people. The proof of this is, that when they facri- 


fice with profuſeneſs, both for pomp, and for plea- 
ſare, they do it without any fear that the ſource ſhould 
come to be drained : they know that their fortunes 
are affluent, and that therefore they may huſband | 
them as little as they pleaſe. 

But when they ſacrifice with ſo much eaſe, with an 
air of generoſity, in a grand noble manner, are they 
excited to it by generoſity, or even by a principle of 
liberality ? this is doubtful, Would you have this 
proved-? furniſh them with an opportunity of exer- 
ciſing it upon objects of pity; 1 do not ſuppole that 
they would refuſe to exerciſe it; they would willing- 
ly embrace the opportunity“. Perhaps yon would 
perceive for all this, that there is not fo much eaſe 
in this caſe, as in others, and that the grand and no- 
ble air diſappears +. As for the proportion to be ob- 


* It is even a kind of caſe for a man to be warranted 
mus in denying himſelf nothing. ; | 

+ What a prodigious difference appears! here we per- 
ceive. that a certain coldneſs 1cizes upon that generous 
man; that this coldneſs ſucceccs to that air of esgerneſs 
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ſerved, that is not the the matter in hand *. Libe- 


cralities of this kind ought to be viewed, as it were 
through a microſcope . 


When all things are duly conſidered, there is no 


compariſon to be made here, What we part with 
on our own account, is nothing; what we part 
with on account of another perſon, is to be va- 


Ted . 
7 19 


and ſatisfaction, to that engaging manner, by which he 
ſeemed to prevent even the deſires of thoſe whom he 
intended to oblige. The reaſon is, that this neighbous, 
who. is propoſed to him, as an object of his charity, 
is of a very different kind from him who is the object 
of his profuſeneſs. 

The idea of proportion is born with man; it is infe- 
parable from the idea of equity : all men, and even chil- 
dren are offended with what they perceive to be diſpropor- 
tioned: there are a thouſand. caſes in life, wherein they can 
make uſe of this principle: there are ſome on the other 
hand, wherein one would judge that they have no idca of 
proportion; and that they quite miſtake it: the caſe which 
is here mentioned is of this number. 

+ Perhaps we muſt retract this aſſertion; men always 
preſerve the idea of proportion: for by the help of the 
microſcope, a fly appears to them to be of an immenſe 
fize, 

$ This ſets in is full light the cauſe of the difference 
which is to be made here. Aud another reaſon, which muſt 
not be omitted, is, that theſe two. kinds of liberality, (if 
one may give them ſuch. a name) neceſſarily come into 
competition with each other : the thing is very evident : 
however opulent you ſuppoſe a man, his wealth is (till li- 
mited ; and the more he ſpends one way, the lefs muſt he 
fend another. ——From hence, one might con- 
clude, that they who run headlong into a taſte of 
profuſeneſs, which they call generoſity, do hereby bring 
themſelves to an inevitable neceſſity of being really 
covctous. b 1 3% 
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I conclude, that true liberality is much rarer than 
is imagined ; that if we ſometimes happen not to 
diſcover it where it is, we mult oftner gps it 
where it is not. 0 


„ L. E TT ER XXXIX. 
8 I R 
Moſt willingly grant you,. that it is much eaber 
to give a definition, of the falſe kind of goodneſs, 
and of the falſe kind of liberality, than of the true; 
and you may obſerve, that this holds true.in ſeveral. 
other caſes. For that which is falſe or wrong; is in, 
every kind of ſubject what offers itſelf ficſt to our 
view: as it may proceed from ſeveral cauſes, it is 
very much. diverſified, it offers a circumference of 
great compaſs, wherein we. may find abundance of 


one of the foundations of true libcraliry would be, to 
have an habit of conſidering men as members of one and 
the lame family, as children of the ſame father. Some as 
younger ſons, would have little or notbing in their manage- 
ment. Others, as elder brothers, would have the care of 
improving the funds, and of providing for the ſubſiſtence 
of their brothers From hence they, who act the part 
of their elder brothers, ought to conſider the proportion or 
diſproportion which they make between their brothers ard 
themſclves ; and thus they may judge of the juſtice or in- 
juſtice of their conduct. We may. likewiſe conclude, 
that it is a great miſtake, to imagine, that liberality, even 
when it is well applicd, is very commendable, and that we 
in that caſe do ſomething more than our duty. It is per- 
fectly evident, to conſider the matter in this point of view, 
(as we obſerved in letter thirty ſixth) that what they call 
works of beneficenee, are in truth nothing but acts of juſtice, 
which. perhaps fall very much ſhort- of what equity may 


require, 
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matter for our-entertainment, That which is true, is 
of a very. different nature. The queſtion is to define 
it, both in its principle and effects: with reſpect to 
the laſt it eſcapes your reſearches * : the reaſon is, 
that theſe effects are of a doubtful: nature, and may 
proceed from what is falſe, as well as from what is true, 


We thus find ourſelves obliged to leave the effedts 


jaſt as we found them, and to go back to their cauſe ; 
but this cauſe again, affords very little matter for 


definitions. It is of ſo fimple a nature, ſo undivided. 


and uniform in its kind, that it offers no diverſity, 
All we know of it is expreſſed in two words, which 
we are always obliged to repeat : and can any thing 
be more tireſome than this? there would therefbre 
be no reaſon to be ſurprized, that you ſhould be ſome- 
what tired to hear the ſame principles eternally re- 


peated. What ! the ſame thing over iy over. An 


equitable diſpoſition ; the ſtudy of one's ſelf the on- 


Iy way of attaining it. What further? nothing; if 


at leaſt the queſtion is to go to the bottom of the 
matter, and to go to the principles. Or if you would 
have different expreſſions, I will ſpeak to you of ſin- 
cerity, and of ſincerity towards ourſelyves. Would 
you have any thing further? I have done: for if you 


ſtill aſk me, how far ſincerity may lead us, I have no 


other anſwer to make but this, that it neceſſarily 
leads us to become equitable, If this does not ſatis- 
fy you, ' ought I not to conclude, that having nothing 
more ſatisfaQory to ſay, it is time for me to be ſilent. 
The concluſion is very natural, and 1 doubt whether 
it will be an eaſy matter for you to oppoſe it. 


| * This has been oblerred ſeveral times before: that 
eſſect which you define, and which may proceed from 
real virtue, may likewiſe. proceed, from ſome imaginary 
one, | 
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You are going to reply to me, that I have left ſe» 
yeral things untouched, or at leaſt ſeveral which re- 
quire to be better explained, I readily grant it: but 
you will likewiſe grant to- me; that the principles of 
them are laid down.;- nay, perhaps you will grant me, 
that there is no ſubje& belonging to the eſſential reli» 
gion, which has not its foundation in theſe ſame prin 
ciples. If you do not fully agree to this, I am willing 
we ſhould make a 2 12 455 upon whateres —_ 
you . 


LETTER xl. 
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* OU take me at my word, and I find there i is 

no going back. Well then; what ſubject ſhafl 
we begin with? would you have one of a ſpeculative 
kind; is the queſtion about ſome object of faith? 
we ſhall find the foundation of it in that principle of 
fincerity, which we have conſidered as the ſole baſis 
of faith. That principle makes us-acquieſce in every 


truth, in a manner proportioned” to the evidence we 
diſcover in it : it makes us ſuſpend our judgment; as 


to what is diſcovered to us only by halves: it leads 
us to reverence what ſeems to us to be divine in its 
origine, though it ſhould be impoſhble for us to ye 
netrate into the true ſenſe of it, 

Now, I pray you, tell me, whether there is any 
object of faith, that is not comprehended1 in one or other 
of theſe claſſes? — You will find in the firlt, all the 
primitive truths, which are clear and evident in them» 
ſelves, and to which the underſtanding cannot refuſe 
its aſſent, In the ſecond claſs, you will find the goſ- 
pel-truths, the end and uſe of which is but imper- 
fectly diſcoyered ta us: and in the third, you will 
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238 TheRiricion Eſſential 
find;thoſe doQrines and myſteries which border upon 
the incomprehenſible, and which it becomes men, not 
to ſift and pry into, but to reverence and eſteem. 

Would you have us paſs from hence to ſome mat- 
ter of practice? with all my heart; let us chuſe what- 
ever matter you pleaſe. — Shall it be what they call 
*daties ta God ?: 1 firſt obſerve, that faith will be here 
ancladed ; now we have juſt ſeen it entirely eſtabliſh- 
ed. Let us paſs to ſome other matter; Here may 
hope be mentioned, You will doubtleſs ſtop me ſhort, 


to make me obſerve, that I have not made the leaſt 


mention of this ſubje& *., In effect, I mult have been 

guilty of great forgetfulneſs ; and this n is not 

to be excuſed. | 
Let us however conſider. this matter 1 : per- 


f haps omitting the word, is not omitting the thing. 


Might not one find the foundation of hope in theſe 
very objects of faith, which we have been reciting ? 
It will be found exactly in the ſame claſs, viz. that 
of primitive truths, or to uſe other expreſſions, i in the 
ingubitable principle of the ſelf-ſufficient Being. Let 
us add to this principle all the conſequences which it 
neceſſarily includes, and. we ſhall have the idea of the 
true foundation of hope, 

This would appear unqueſtionable, if it was fit to 
Tepeat in this place what we have ſaid above , con- 
cerning what the ſelf-ſufficient Being would be with 
reſpect to men, and concerning the end to which he 


* To make hope a duty or a virtue, would appear very 
Nrange, were we not accuſtomed to conſider that as ſuch, I 
am much inclined to ſuppoſe, that it is as little in the power 
of a'man to hope, as to love, or believe as he is command - 
ed. Notwithſtanding this, we may examine the principle of 
hope, as will appear below. 

Fs: See letters ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, and eighteenth. 
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would bring them, Now 1 defire to know, whethet 
hope can reſt upon any bafis more immoveable, or 
more ſolid, than nature itſelf, and the declared in- 
tentions of the common father of all men? 

W bat ſhall we make ſucceed to hope? a fine queſ- 
tion truly ! charity without doubt. But I know not 
whether we can fay any thing new concerning it, 
whether we conſider it, as merely ſignifying the love 
of our neighbour 3 or whether we include in it the 
love of God, or, in ſhort, whether we take it as de- 
noting commiſeration, Have we, I ſay once more, any 
thing of importance to explain concerning any of theſe 
ſenſes, put upon the word charity? It mult be anſwer- 
ed in the affirmative, if the buſineſs was to deſcribe the 
different effects, and to draw all the marks of charity. 
But, as I have already ſaid, this is what I do not at- 
tempt : the undertaking would not only be too diffi- 
cult, but likewiſe too unſure . I keep to ſuch princi - 
ples, as ate unqueſtionable and not liable to miſtake. 

Are you not yet fatisfied ? muſt we again ſeek for 
ſome practical ſubject, independent of the former? 
methinks I can ſettle the matter, by giving you an 
authority which you cannot refuſe, viz. that charity 
is the A of the law. h 

In effect, if you include in that idea, the love of 
God, and of our neighbour, it follows, that all the 
duties we owe to both are comprehended in it F. 


* If by theſe declared intentions is meant the abſolute 
&fgn he has formed to make all men happy, we may judge 
from thence of the ſolidity of that hope. 

+ It is unſure, for the reaſons aſſigned above. See letter 


thirty ninth. 
+ And if we here call to mind 3 has been faid 


concerning equity, as the ſole way that leads to true chari- 
ty, I doubt if we can imagine any duty that does not 
wholly depend upon it, 
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What will therefore remain with regard to W 33 to 
| a fine queſtion this: here is another conſiderable o- W: 
; miſſion. There remain the duties towards ourſelves. wi 
a — This is certainly inexcuſable. But let us ſee ; can ce 
C I find nothing here to juſtify me? I have ſaid nothing 
A of temperance 3 not one word: this cannot be an- hi 
19 ſweted.— But would it be a very hard matter to de- ne 
5 monſtrate, that the principles of it are all eſtabliſh- 1 
ed; and perhaps not leſs ſolidly, than if the expreſ- ve 
| ; ſion was there io be met with, I aſk therefore, of pe 
8 what uſe can all the goſpel counſels be, which we have 
* ſo fully ſpoke of * ; that application to curb and ſup- te 
A preſs in ourſelves the reliſh of falſe pleaſures, of pomp, hi 
iq and effeminacy ? c: 
7 Let us ſtop here. and forbear to repeat what it is 2 
N eaſier to peruſe again. Cl 
* When all things are well conſidered, if we would if 
1 tell what i is the true foundation of whatever are called ir 
3 duties to ourſelves, we are again reduced to the ha- b 
Wy zard -of tiring you, and obliged to repeat what we a 
F ſaid before: the queſtion, I ſay, will be about ſin- 
9 cerity : 1 can diſcover no other foundation of theſe 0 
i duties. c 
10 But what ! will you "Why can ta be ſufficient 0 
. for every thing, for our duties to God, to our neigh- V 
N 5 bour, and to ourſelves ? This appears very poſſible 
i 
f. » See letters eighth, and following, to letter twelfth in- : 
if clufvely. f 
iN + Temperance, which is confidered as compriſing all 
+; they call duties to ourſelves, is only the effect, or a conſe- 
if quence of it, To take the matter right, it will be found, 
1 that the firſt of all the duties we owe to ourſelves, ought to . 
F conſiſt in giving room in our minds for all the impreſſions i 
4 of truth, It is in conſequence of this diſpoſttion, that we 
73 are led to the practice of real temperance, f 
i 
A 


„ 
L 

_ 
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to me; and beſides, the truth is, that ſincerity to. 
wards ourſelves is the introduction to all the rell! K 
we are Wanting iti this point, N orlict kind of te” 
ccrity will be ſuſpicious, © * * 1 oy 

In effect it is very evident, that a man bd Ucbchdes 
himſelf, will not be very nice, with reſpect to his 
neighbour ;' and that a man who contents hiniſclf 
with vain pretences, and frivolous reaſons, will 
very naturally think them good enough for other 
people. | 

May this want of Gncerity take place, with 8 
to the m ? it might; if it was poſſible to deceive 
him * : but as it is unqueſtionable, that the Deity 
cannot * deceived, it follows, that the deception re- 
coils entirely upon the ſubject from whom it pro- 
ceeds; and it is he alone who ſuffers by it. Let us 
ſay fomerking farther. If he has ſacceeded in deceiy- 
ing his neighbour, even in this caſe, it is he alone who 
bears the weight of it; here the effect returns into, 
and affects its cauſe, 

You may now obſerve, that this leads me to con- 
clade exactly with what 1 began. Whatever they 
call daties of man, which are divided into different 
claſſes, do all when narroſyly conſidered, melt, as it 
were, into one another, They are reduced to one t. 


V1 is not owing to ſevergl people, that this does not 
happen. They ſay ſuch hings to God almighty, they 
expreſs ſuch admirable ſentiments, that if he did not ſee 
through them, he could not help being deceived, | 

+ This leads us to obſerve, that the religion eſſential, to 
man is in itſelf ſo ſimple, ſo much one, if we may be al- 
lowed. the expreſlion, that the divifions and ſubdiviſions, by 
which they, pretend to diſtinguiſh and mark jt out, are of 
very little uſe. Let us ſay ſomething more; they contri- 
bute very much te to diſguiſe it, and to ſhew it for what it is 
not. 
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bath in their effects and their cauſe. The principles 
of them are found in man; to him they bear a rela- 

tion; they relate, I ſay, to his advantage; they tend 
to procure him good, and that r for which he 
Was made * 


11 * 5 have leave to recollect here, or rather to a 


ſcribe, what makes the concluſion of the firſt letter. 
Cannot we conclude from hence, (from the principle 
of a elf. -Jufficient Being) that ſince God does nothing for 
his own advantage, he has no other view but the advan- 
tage of his creatures; that whatever is called religion is 
reduced to this; that every other idea of religion, far 
from honouring God, really diſhonours him; that at leaſt 


+ ſuppoſes him to be like unto men, who in conſequence 


of their inſufficiency, cannot be perfectly diſintereſted. It 
is therefore evident, that the principle of a ſelf-ſafficient 
Being, far from ruining religion, is the real baſis of it; 
far from "Mg morality, comprehends the ſtrongeſt 
motives to it. | 

„To take men on the ſide of intereſt, is couching 
them in the moſt ſenſible part ; every other motive muſt 
give place to that. Talk to them of duty, juſtice, or 
gratitude, they take theſe to be very fine things, and 
their underſtanding. approves of them. But when the 
queſtion is to put them in practice, to ſacrifice ſome- 
thing to what they have owned to be fine and com- 
mendable, they, are drawn by an almoſt invincible in- 
clination "to prefer their advantage, or at leaſt what ap- 
pears to them as ſuch, to the — which juſtice may 
require. 
©" This therefore would be the eſſential point, to make 
men ſenſible that what is called juſtice, duty, etc. * no way 
differs from their rcal intereſts; that there is even an 
eſſential relation between one and the other; that it is, 
only on account of this relation, that duty, juſtice, etc. 
bre required of them; that the ſelf ſaſficient Being having 
no need of his creatures, has, in what we call religion. 
no other intereſt in view but theirs, no other aim but 


that of making them happy, which was the ſole deſign 
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of his creating them. Perhaps, if we could once convince 
men of this truth, they would readily aſſent to every 
other. 

„It is amazing to ſee the ſtrange contradiction there 
is between what men believe and how they aQt from 
whence it is concluded, that to believe and to ad are 
two different, bing. They are pot ſo different as , ONS. 
would thihk. Men, capricious /#s they are, & dre. 
conſiſtently than we imagine: I add, in what nearly” 
concerns them, and when they are well perſuaded of it. 
This will paſs for 3 — but it wo not _ ray 
ble to — ois il ; 
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HAST ia. Wange 3 Foal is in the 
conduct of man ! religion, when conſidered 
in its ſimplicity, charms him as ſoon as ever he per- 
ccives it, The unity of its principles, the harmony of 
its conſequences ; the great end propoſed by the au- 
thor of it ; all theſe marks offer to his underſtanding, 
the idea of an origin truly divine “; he cannot miſ- 
take the cauſe of it. 

He hardly takes a few ſteps in this path, which is 
found quite plain and ſmooth, when he turns back to 
look behind him: ſomething is wanting to him; he 
believes he has wandered out of the way : he aſks 
himſelf, what is become of all thoſe ſtones and briars, 
which he was wont to meet with in his way + ? he 
no longer knows where he is ; he forgets that thoſe 
ſtones and briars were porpoſely removed to make a 
path for him, and to render it eaſier : he ſeriouſly 
reſolves to go back in queſt of them, and to reſtore 
them to their former places. 


* It is one of the marks of truth, to produce its effects 
at the firſt attempt, when it is conſidered ſingly, by itſelf ; 
before we have had time to meaſure it with uncertain mca- 
ſures. F 

+ We were ſo much accuſtomed to find them there, 
that we at laſt miſtook them for the road itſelf; and 
judged them to be inſeparable from it, See letter twenty 
ſeventh, | 
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Let us carry the metaphor no, farther ; the- appli» | 
cation of it is at hand. A religion that is too ſimple, 
too plain, does not charm us long; it ſoon becomes 
ſuſpicious. | We put this ꝗueſtion to ourſelyes, what 
would become, in this gaſc, of the many particular 
opinions, which we judged inſeparable from it *? 
We do not ſtop here; but we call to our aſſiſtance 
che antiquity of theſe opinions, the conſent which - 
multitude of people have given to them : this is 
ſufficient to reinſtate them, as being eſſential to reli- 
gion. —J]Jt is true, the ſe par ticular opinions have at 
all times ſet Chriſtians at variance with. one another; 
have rent and mangled chriſtianity, and disfigured, rg» 
ligion; have furniſhed its enemies with a pretence to 
conlider it as the ſource of diſcord, and to impute to 
it all the miſchiefs which the ſpirit of diſputation and 
controverſy has produced. No matter | for all 
this,; let theſe.opinions make religion ever ſo odious, 
let, them diſguiſe it ever ſo much, they are eſſential 
to it.— It is true, an attachment to opinions of 
this kind, runs directly counter to the end of religi- 
on. This end ſhould be to render men good, peace- 
able, moderate, capable. of impartiality, and wuly 
equitable. Now, it muſt be granted, that ſuch an 


. This.is exactly the caſe, of a Roman catholic, and in 
this he acts conſiſtently, he follows his principles. What 
ever aſſent he at firſt gave to the general truths, whoſe evi 
dence and harmony ſtruck him, he ſoon returns to himſelf; : 
be aſks what would, ip that caſe, become of the authority 
of. the pared oo ſacrifice of the malh are. pen ing. 
as ae agar eee 
Nor dif) 2164 n © of 23n91:49 $77 Ih to pot 
_ + ,The antiquity and conſent of che great number, are 
likewiſe among thoſe titles upon which the Roman catholies 
ground themſclyes, why , 22 "TIFI pod r n cry 
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attachment produces quite contrary eſſects, and with - 
draws and miſleads men from that end, by amuſing 
them with vain ſpeculations; No matter yet. Let 
ſuch a multitude of contraty opinions deſtroy religi- 
on as much as you pleaſe, 1 am till unſhaken ĩn this 
my opinion, that they are eſſenfial to it! Now, is 
not this a very deciſive and juſt eoncluſton? it is cer- 
tainly unanſwerable; what reaſon can we offer to peo- 
ple who are perſuaded, becauſe they are perſuaded, 
to pcople who can admit at the ſame time-of the moſt 


 contradiffory opinions, arid who would make no ſeru» 


ple, if they were forced to take their option; to re- 
vounce evidence, rather than to lay aſide their old o- 
pinions; opinions which” they had adapted, without 


knowing any reafon for them. But this I deny, 


they know the reafon for which they adapted them: 
viz. that from their infancy they have been told theſe 
opinions are true: that in the ſociety of which they 
art members, they ate ſo generally teceived, that a 
man muſt be very bold to call them into; que ſtion “. 
Theſe are convineing reaſons, and are indeed, more 
than ſufficient to perſuade every man, that the alcoran 
is of a divine original and er if he has bees 
told Ib from bis infancʒ c.. 1 


K . It follows, that "they ous are members dr the other 
Chriſtian ſocieties, and who from their infancy have im- 
bibed prejudices, or oppoſite opinions, would be much i in 


the wrong to call them into queſtion. 


+ Let us do ourſelves juſtice. For what reaſon are we 


Chriſtians, and not Mahometans : is it not becauſe \ we are 
born in one climate, and not in another? and for what 
reaſon are we en aged i in one part of cbriſtianity, rather 
chan in another 15 is contrary to it! would we not Haye 
been as zealous Roman catholics, as we arc zealous prote- 
ſtants, if we had been educated by the former — 7 
the reſt, this ought to give no occaſion for confounding 
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«- rue by which the ſenſe of words is to] be- deter- 
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n mult be agreed, after this, "that's religion f ſuctr 
as has been repreſented in theſe letters, cannot be ſit 
for all mabkind, that it can only be reliſhed by very 
few people, by thoſe only who can lay aſide every 
thing chat is mere prejudiee every thing they have 
adopted only in imitation of other men; by thoſe on 
ty who date go back to the principles of things, con- 
fider truth in its origin, independently of what others 
may think, and of what they themſelves have 
thought; they, in ſhort, ' who are willing to put 
the thing in the worſt caſe, | to run the hazard of be- 
ing obliged to contradict themſelves] in what they had 
advanced, to own that they were miſtaken, or at leaſt 
that they had conſidered thoſe opinions as eſſential to 
religion, which are foreign to it: Such perſons as 
theſe will eaſily diſcover the cauſe of their miſtake. 
« Fhey had made words the rule and oſtandatd of 
« truth; inſtead of acknowleging truth as the ſole 
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«© mined ...... 
Upon examiming this matter, we ſhall fin@ that all 
the controverſies about the different ſenſes. of ſerip- 
ture, ariſe from no other cauſe ; for it is evident, 
that the deſign of theſe controverſies is not to call in- 
to queſtion, whether the feriptare ſpeaks truth; the 


(957/193 + . H 
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truth with falſhood ; it Jbes not conelade in ſdppoſing that 
one of theſe religions, or parties of religion, carries more 
evidence with it than the other. The whole tenour of the 
work proves the contrary. We would omy have it-obfery- 
ed. that the Tame reaſons 'which have made ſeveral people 
adopt many opinions they" warmly-miaintain ; theſe reaſons, 
I fay, world have made them receive in like manner ths 
alcoran; and that they would have maintained it with” equa? 
Zeal; had they been born Mahometins; 2777 ©” 

# See the third letter, concerning the Deiſt, at the end 
of the ſequel of the ſourteen letters. 591284 G03 Its 
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generality-of Chriſtians make no doubt. of it. The 
diſpute, is only about the ſenſe, or, to ſpeak more 
properly, they conteſt only about the contradiction of 
the different ſeoſes which are put upon it ; and every 
man; only; pretends to make his ,own ſenſe es 
prevail over all others, 110 (91132291; ti (lac 0b. 
After what has been ſaid, we can hardly ee 
how: the particular explanations. which people have 
been pleaſed to give to obſeure and ambiguous ex- 


preſſions, which of themſelves determine nothiag; 


how theſe explanations, I ſay, would come to be con- 
ſidered as eſſential to religion, or mb: for any thing 
more than opinions. $73 4 

* One of theſe things mult be 3 — the 
« ſcripture ſpeaks clearly, or it ſpeaks. obſeprely. If 
« clearly (I ſay clearly to me, for a thing may be 

« exident do one man, which appears obſcure to ano- 
©; ther), E have no need of an interpreter +, nor have 


„ geed that any man ſhoald determine inſtead of 


« ſeripture, concerning what it ſays. If it ſpeaks 
« obſcutely, 1 aſk, why ſhould I believe that you 


% ho explain it to me, e concerning what 


ial £50 1 200. *#i:0 ;} 
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then fem an anſwer we. Made in che reer 4734, to 48 
anonymous divine, concerning ſome objectiohs be had ſfart-. 
ed againſt et e KN of the fourteen let · 
n 
1 ben Gappoed, may they ay. all arise, will 

be uſcleſs, We, do, not mean this: the queſtion here is 
SL interpretations , congerning. things obſcure. and 
impenetrable We. ſuppoſt,, and nt without, reaſon, that 
profclicd, interpreter ſucrecd no better in their inguiries in · 

do: this object, than, thoſę, who. arg only aſſiſted by ood 
yr The proof of this is at hand; the. former agree 


much leſs wich one . "we | the latter. This is * 
ing too little, N ö 0 TR 


to the ſare img L=TTERs. 249 
"it requires; me to believe, are batter, informed than 
« I am myſelf i am thoroughly verſed. in the 
, ſcripture, will, you lay, ? I have made it my ſhady 
« for a long time, I know the genius of the-ojieptal 
% tongues. Very well, Upon this foot, all thoſe 
4 who. att verſed in this ſtady, have made the ſame 
*© diſooveries ; and they agree no doubt in heir in · 
terpretations. Far from it : their interpxetati 
ons are as oppolite as light from darkneſs ; hut the 
6 reaſon of it is, that ſome of them are miltaken,— 
„% Andi pray, who ſhall decide which of: theſe ioter - 
4 preters id the ableſt . 2 
- <44Let:us conclude from thehee, that no man has 
4 a right to decide for andther, hat the ſoripture 
requires him to believe: otherwiſe that man, 
« whoever he be, aſſumes the place of the feripture, 
« be would have me ſee with bis eyes; he determanes 
# for me The concluſion leads: us to another iz; 
% that no man is obliged toi ſee in che ſeripture, any 
*« thing beſides what he can fee in id b 1b 1H # 
„From bench it will follow, that the capacity of 
4% men, or theit point in view, differing very much, 


„ ſome will ſee, or imagine they ſee in the ſcripture, 


t chat others do not; and cannot paſkibly ſee lt 
% will bkewiſe follow, that far from making it a duty 
4 19 be directed by others, in our way of conſidering 
* ſuch or ſuch a point af dodtrive; every man will in 
* conſcience be obliged to content himſelf with what 
60 n to himſelf to'be true, at leaſt — and 


os & #9 


= Airing 18 One alen ibe Arise wil not 
want watter enough to, employ hem. How many e- 
vident and moral truths are there, ſome relating to the 
nature of God. others to that of man! theſe afford an 
ample field for ſtudy, and, an inexhauſtible en oh in 


4 2 
ruction. 
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| aten in mis reſpe@ would be lid 
« aſide. 


From hence it VOTE how: very alle 
© and even unjuſt it is, to pretend to make other men 
0. adopt our opinions, under the pain of "taxing as 
* erroneous and dangerous all thoſe opinions which 
«..depart'from ours. Would it not be more equita- 
i ble, more ſuitable to men who are always liable to 
* miſtakes, to value and reſpect in other perſons, 
that liberty which God himſelf will not force, to 
«< ive evory-perfon-{care e ſee thibgs with lis own 
« eyes, to ſee them by himſelf aud for himſelſ. For 


et this is an eſſential remark, that every man ought 


toi ibe untent with deciding for himſelf, and de · 
'*.ciding only in proportion to the evidence of things. 

% After this, a queſtion might be ſtarted, that 
5, might make z great difference in the ay of con · 
te ſdering the obſcure expreſſions of ſcripture. It is 
concerning the manner in which the en __ 
de it was dictated, asd: 

. The quiſtion is, to nde adattes * otetend 
{© that it-was dictated word for word by divine inſpi- 
4 ration, even down to the ſyllables and accents; or 
«whether it was only dictated by way of direction, 
and with reſpect to the ſubſtance of things; ſo that 
0 the. ſacred writers did themſelves furniſh ſuch ex- 
t preſſions as they thought proper. 6/4 

« If they underſtand it in this laſt ſenſe, they will 
% On, that I am not obliged to be ſcrupulouſly nice 
te about all the words of the ſcripture, that ſome of 
te them may only expreſs improperly the thought 
* of the prophets or apoſtles ; or that expreſſions 
% which were proper at that time, are no more uſed, 
<« nor perhaps underſtood in the age we live in. They 


vill own, I ſay, that if the divine inſpiration took 


8 as my A 


ro. the foregoing LET TEIA 25 
„place only as to the ſubſtance of things, without 
« extending to the e ns; I am in like manner 
« obliged only to be attentive to, and regard the 
« ſubſtance and ſpirit of things, without putting my 
«mind upon the rack to reconcile whatever may be 
* inconſiſtent or contradictory in the expreſſions; "> * 

If there are any divines, who pretend that not 
* only the ſubſtance of things, but likewiſe that all 
* the expreſhons were dictated by divine inſpirati- 
© on , what ſhall I be reduced to in this caſe ? will 
te it be to fappoſc that Cod can contradict himſelf : 
e ought I to give it a ſenſe quite repugnant to the 
« idea of ſupreme perſeQion ? can it really be ĩma- 


1 pined, that it is ſhewing a reſpect and regard to 


te that book, to impute to it a language quite unwor- 
te thy of Cod? would it not be more reaſonable, 
more reſpeQful to him who is conſidered as author 
of it, to leave in the claſs of things obſcure, all 
„ myſteries, every thing that bears not a mark of 


| * evidence, that does not give a poſitive ſenſe, a 


« ſenſe that ſhews itſelf, without requiring ſtrained 
*« efforts to diſcover it. | 

© In reality, what can the Author of my being re- 
% quire of me, unleſs it be to employ the free and 
intelligent capacity which I have received from 
© him, by ſincerely acquieſcing in every thing that 
appears to me to be truth, 

„This being ſuppoſed, it may happen, that I wall 
« not always be able to diſcover in the ſcripture, 
<« whatever another perſon thinks he diſcovers in it. 
But however, if that other perſon acts with ſinceri- 
« ty in bis inquiry, he fulfils his taſk by acquieſcing 


* This perhaps is what it is eaſier to ſuppoſe, than to 
prove. 
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in wbat-apptars: to him to be cvident, and I too 
. fulſit mine, by kulpcading way Judgincnt, ane what 
*:appears-t0.me ta be doubtſull. 5 
t is enough, in ſhort, if W n i ebene ur 


bing ve can believe to be true, and if we 3R bc- 
* cordingly. This, I think, is W ane 


3 


« controverſy ak dale Wii Ve $13 975 


7 1 
[eg 381 4 | #7). 


* * 


„ Whether ſuch a RP is —_—_ we do not pre- 
tend ta determine. What is certain, is, that it is not an 
eaſy matter to diſcoyer_ when... the wiſchief is moſt to be 
feared. 1 it in this world, or in the other ? with regard 
to this life, there are people 'vha believe that ſuch a diſpo- 
ſicfon not be hurtful, but on the contrary would pa- 
&fy nin diftarbanecs. Wiek regard to the life to come, 
Fun inclined to think that it would likewiſe 0 
jane. 03." IS £80 - It 950 
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